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A FACT WORTH REMEMBERING! 


The sales of 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 


Toilet Soap during the past year exceeded in 
amount the importations of all toilet soaps from 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and all other 
countries combined, as shown by the official | 
reports of the United States Treasury for 1886. 
Cashmere Bouquet is but one of 103 varieties 
of Toilet Soaps manufactured by Colgate & Co. 
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and while you are wondering what to give, do not 
fail to examine my stock of DUPLICATE WEDDING 
PRESENTS, and you will be sure to find just what 
you want and save from 10 to 60 per cent. 

To those living out of town or unable to visit my 
store, I will send a box containing a choice selection 
of gifts in Solid Silver and of the best makers, such 
as TIFFANY, GORHAM, WHITING, and much under 
their wholesale prices. 


OLD GOLD. 


In every household old-fashioned and worn jewelry 
and plate late, b ag ‘food ” for burglars 
or petty thieves. 

For many years I have made a specialty of paying 
eash for DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD and SILVER, and 
DUPLICATE WEDDING PRESENTS. Every mail 
and express bring packages from all sections of the 
Union, and even from Canada, the Sandwich Islands, 
Cuba, and South America. I send a check by return 
mail for full value. Established 1844, 
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J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, New York. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Dass Vanilla Chociat, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
i \\\) ©Oocoa and sugar, flavored with 
iia pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
im drink, or eaten dry as confec- 

tionery, it is a delicious article, 
it and is highly recommended by 
HH tourists. 


Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


V. pAKR & 00,, Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


_ Breaktast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed, It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 

\} and is therefore far more economi- 
Bhs cal, costing less than one cent a 
4 cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
|| Strengthening,easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers ev jrocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE MODERN NILE. 
By Edward L. Wilson. 





nt and a Modern Egyptian 


Tue Nile is the great gate-way which 
leads into the heart and history of 
Egypt. When the architect of old con- 
structed a temple or Memnonium for his 
royal master, the propylon or entrance- 
gate received his first care ; for it was 
the means by which the inner mysteries 
of the structure were reached. It was 
flanked on either side by a mass of 
masonry, and every available foot was 
covered with hieroglyphics—odes and 
offerings of praise to the gods, or nar- 
ratives and representations of the life of 
the kings and their wonderful land. 

So the Nile, like a great portal, is 
lined on both sides by long and narrow 
surfaces, which are covered with strange 
revelations, and is, moreover, the great 
door which leads us to them. Lake, 
lagoon, canal, sandy mound, green field, 
and mountain-range—all bear pages of 
the history of ancient Egypt, and tell of 
an abandoned civilization. 
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As the seasons change, so change the 
boundaries of land and river, and they 
are never twice the same ; but these rec- 
ords of its history never change. 

Vast treasures are strewn upon the 
soil. Tombs of kines and tombs of 
nations are hidden by it. Dead cities 
and the mummies of their monarchs are 
found there continually by the explorer. 
Sometimes the drifting, shifting sand 
also uncovers fragmentary passages in 
the history of the past ; then as stealth- 
ily reburies them, just as the clouds 
often hide the phenomena of the heavens 
from the anxious vision of the scientist 
at the most vital moment. 

The jagged mountain-ridges, bleak 
and bare, send forth echoes of a long- 
forgotten history which are as fantastic 
as their own outlines seen against the 
blue, unchanging sky. Added to these 
is the overpowering evidence of the 
ruined temples, tombs, and palaces, piled 
together in such incomprehensible con- 
fusion—proving how, through every vi- 
cissitude of power, of religion, of for- 
tune, and of fame, this sunny land has 
followed on through tens of centuries. 

Since Egypt fell from her place as a 
ruler among nations, an _ interesting 
people has inhabited the banks of the 
Nile, and they are found to-day living as 
they did centuries ago. It would be 
impossible to see these people of the 
Modern Nile, and to enjoy a journey 
among them, without combining them 
with the past. One may gather the 
fragments of a broken sphinx, or the 
remnants of a shattered obelisk and 
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shape them into modern column or 
capital, yet there remains the ruddy 
sienite that was quarried under the lash 
of Pharaoh three thousand years ago. 
Past history will be reflected even from 
the modern polish. 

A Nile journey, then, becomes the 
most interesting, instructive, and enjoy- 
able possible. It is a continuous line 
of surprises from the Delta—a thousand 
miles—to the Second Cataract. It is a 
crooked line, however, and the scenes 
change as abruptly as do the colors of 
the blear-eyed chameleon which creeps 
about among the ruined temples. 

Equypt isa land of contrasts. The trav- 
eller there must be prepared to have his 
thoughts of the severe grandeur and 
solemnity of the ancient temple inter- 
rupted by the comicalities of the present 
inhabitants. He must not be disap- 
pointed if the head of the modern Arab 
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small backsheesh, and cares but little 
for future or for fame. 

There are two ways of navigating the 
Nile. The modern way is by a line of 
steamers owned by the Khedive. The 
“antique” method is supplied by the 
dahabeth. The dahabecéh only provides 
that sense of dreaminess and slowness 
which one needs when journeying back 
into the centuries. But as thines are 
done under the present dispensation, the 
traveller may, and commonly does, have 
opportunity to try both methods of trav- 
el during one journey. 

The wind is net always good to the 
dahabeéh, and she is often glad to accept 
a tow at the stern of the more indepen- 
dent fellow-traveller. On these occasions 


there is a generous interchange of cour- 
tesies (So unusual on a marine voyage), 
and one may enjoy the privilege of pac- 
ing two decks on one and the same day, 





does not tally with the size of an antique 
sculpture. 

The past was great, and the people 
aspired to great things. Their greatest 
hope was for immortality. But the Nile 
inhabitant of to-day is content with a 


Farm 


If the bustle of the steam-boat becomes 
too exciting for one’s half-languid con- 
dition, there is usually a hearty offer 
made to share the quieter, dreamier, 
lazier going of the dahabeth. Only 4 
cable’s tow separates them, and an Arab 
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crew is always ready with a small boat 
to undertake the perils of the voyage be- 


tween. 


In making a choice between these two 


methods the traveller may 
feel assured that in the 
preparation for the jour- 
ney and in the start the 
excitement does not ditter 
a piastre’s worth. The 
difference, in fact, how- 
ever, is this: The steam- 
boat passenger may caleu- 
late fairly me time of his 
return to Cairo, but the 
dahabethist will escape 
that heart-sickness which 
comes from hope deferred, 
if from the tirst he aban- 
dons all expectation of re- 
turning at any time, cer- 
tain or uncertain. From 
the moment he is pushed 
away from the quay until 
he returns, he is the vassal 
of the wind, and must 
bend his proud spirit to 
its whim. 

The dahabeth is con- 
ducted by a private drag- 
oman and crew. They are 
yours. The steam-boat is 
a public conveyance, and 
is much less yours. 


SSG Sy 


a 


The morning of depart- 
urearrives. Thestarting- “ 
point is the Cairo quay, at P 
one end or the other of 
the Kasr-el-Nil—the lone 
bridge which crosses the 
Nile on the road to the Pyramids. The 
waiting vessel rocks impatiently in the 
swift current. Her forward decks are 
crowded with all sorts of provisions, in- 
cduding living sheep and turkeys, chick- 
ensand pigeons. The upper deck abaft 
is supplied with hammocks, divans, and 
easy-chairs, and an awning is stretched 
over all. And there, too, is the gray- 
bearded pilot, whose handsome face and 
stately demeanor inspire immediate trust 
inhim. In the cabin are all the comforts 
and conveniences of a sea-side home: 
Living rooms, large and light and airy ; a 
drawing- -room, and a dining- room, with 
divans at the sides, all draped with 
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Arabie fabrics, and supplied with a li- 
brary and antique bric-i-brac. 
comfort on every side. 

are the 


There is 


Added to all thes “manager” 
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of the craft or the obese dragoman, the 
splendid crew, and a choice variety of 
servants. Here the Nile traveller comes 
to lounge and dream ; to bury care, and 
to care not when the delusive life must 
end. Everything is done for him. He 
takes no thought, even for to-day ; and 
as for to-morrow, that is always a great 
way off—a long, easy time coming. 

Now the stake connecting the voy- 
ager with the present is pulled up ; the 
hawser is hauled aboard, and the mot- 
ley crew, with long poles, push the 
vessel away. There is as much noise 
from the congregated lookers-on as 
though the honest craft were infected 

















and were being driven off to quarantine 
by an angry and frightened populace. 
The excitement soon subsides, however. 
Having given the boat a good send-off, 
the noisy mariners leap into the stream, 
wade out to her, and are helped aboard. 
If the pilot is true, and the wind ac- 
cords, the long, narrow craft is turned 
about without striking the bridge or 
colliding with the muddy 
quay. If not, the hawsers 
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The Nile traveller will always turn 
back to obtain one last look at Cairo 
and her curious environs. The creat 
bridge is the connecting-link between 
them. There are the palaces, the ba- 
ziars, and the minarets on one side, with 
the tremendous domes, dew-covered and 
elistening in the sun. On the other 
side are the borders of the Land of Go- 
shen. The groves of palms and the 
avenues of acacias are fanning the air, 
while each moment some new sound 
comes from the farm-land beyond. The 
shout of the fellahin, the lowing of the 
buffalo, the bleating of the sheep and 
goats, and the never-ending squeak of 
the unlubricated sakiyeh follow with 
dreamy resonance. One catches the in- 
fection of indolence thus early in the 
day. There is no escaping it. All share 
it, and all know what it is; vet one falls 
back into its soft embrace as willinely 
and unresistingly as the palin-leaves 
cease their undulations when the breezes 
droop. There is no light, no shade in 
such an existence. It is all delicate, 
soft half-tone. And yet there is plenty 
of light and shade about the going, for 








must be thrown ashore 
again ; the people must pull, 
and the long poles of the 
sailors must once more be 
brought into action, while 
history just enacted is re- 
peated. 

All this over—the shout- 
ing, the yelling, and the ap- 
peals to Allah—the journey 
of a quarter-year or more 
is fairly and delightfully 
begun. 

Now, what studies in 
color—what contrasts in 
chiaro-oscuro delight the 
vision on every side! Yet 
everything, seemingly, is 
going contrary. We are 
sailing back—into the ages 
of the past. The craft is 
moving “up” the Nile, and 
vet the journey is south- 
ward, The river is always 
in a hurry, plunging north- 
ward to the sea; vet must 
the traveller go slowly. 
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sometimes the vessel moves as _ sleepily 
as the mist on the mountain, and at 
others flies like the seudding clouds. 
Now the “stars and stripes,” flaunt- 
ing at the topmast, snaps a farewell to 
Cairo. Then bid- 
dine her adieu, the pyr 
traveller focuses intl 
his eves ahead for 
the stranger scenes 
of the Modern Nile. 
Away off on the 
right is the Great 
Pyramid, doubled 
by its reflection in 
a bit ot Nile over- 
flow, and looking 
as black as jet in its 
solden setting of 
desert sand, with 
the blue sky over- 
head. The other 
pyramids of Gizeh 
and those of Sak- 
karah are again 
and again indicat- 
ed, Then eomes 
the wish to see 
more than the back 
of that great war- 
der of the desert, 
the Sphinx, and to 
know just how far 
below its mighty 
paws the sand has 
been swept away 
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the people who live upon them, even 
now, look upon the Nile as “'The Giver 
of all good.” 

It moves on and on before them as 
gently as the rays of the rising moon. 








by the present ex- 
cavator. On the 
opposite side is the 
island of Rhoda, where, tradition tells us, 
Moses was found by the lovely daugh- 
ter of the Pharaoh whose mummy has 
recently been placed in the Bilaq Mu- 
seum as an “antique.” 

Now the fleet of Nile craft decreases, 
and the chafting of the boatmen is al- 
most hushed. How splendid are the 
scenes on every side! How they change 
every mile! The palms, the Arab vil- 
lages, the minarets and domes of the 
mosques, appear in slow succession ; 
again the pyramids are in view; and 
always is heard the sound of the busy 
shadoof and the dreamy squeak of the 
sakiveh. The shores now reveal how 
Egypt was created, film upon film, 
layer upon layer. One marvels not that 


It isalways kindly. It gives water and 
food—gives life. Once a year it rises 
and widens, and almost entirely sub- 
merges the tillable land at its sides. 
What it does not so reach, it is made to 
reach by artificial means. The over- 
flow is no misfortune to those whose 
homes are upon its banks. It is their 
best blessing. For the Nile well repays 
for the right of way during the inunda- 
tion, by leaving a deposit upon the land 
which is worth its weight in gold. It 
does not change its habits; it never 
brings surprise and destruction. It is 
good to the people who trust in it. The 
sun always shines for them ; and when 
unmolested and untrammelled their dis- 
positions are sunshiny. They are hos- 








pitable, generous, willing to serve the 
stranger, industrious, religious, misun- 
derstood, brow-beaten, taxed, bastina- 
doed, and discouraged until their spirit 
is almost gone. And yet they are good- 
natured, patient, and seem to be happy! 

When the time approaches for the 
inundation the Arab farmer is all ex- 
pectancy. His canals are cleared and he 
protects his home by dikes and walls of 
adobe. This done, seated at his door, 
he watches with satisfaction and grati- 
tude the rise and approach of the water 
which holds his little wealth. Itis sev- 
eral months rising to its greatest height, 
and then as slowly and gradually sub- 
sides. Then appears again to his de- 
lighted vision the husbandman’s farm. 
His palm-trees seem to rise to a greater 
reach, and their waving branches add to 
the sense of calm and content which per- 
vades all, Already his well-filled canals 
have detined themselves, and his irrigat- 
ing machinery is at once put in repair. 
There is no more use for the boats which 
have served to carry him from place to 
place during the inundation. They are 
hidden among the rushes on the banks 
of the canal. Every available person is 
now pressed into the service. If the 
thin deposit of mud left by the depart- 
ing river is kept moist, its value remains 
at par. If the hot sun is allowed to play 
upon it unopposed, it soon becomes 
baked and curls up into tiny cylinders ; 
then, breaking into fragments, it falls 
dead and worse than useless. There- 
fore the process of irrigation must be- 
gin at once. The rude sakiyeh and the 
ruder shadoof are kept going night and 
day, and give employment to tens of 
thousands of the people and cattle as 
well. With these primitive appliances 
the water is lifted and emptied into the 
channels which have been dug or diked 
to receive it. From these larger recep- 
tacles the water is led to smaller ones, 
which, overflowing, cover the fields. 

In a little time, then, a Nile farm be- 
comes a rare beauty-spot, instead of a 
waste of mud; for now the crops are 
srown. The lentils bend with their 
heavy load and the fields of grain turn 
their well-filled heads from side to side 
that the ripening sun may change their 
green freshness into gold. What land- 
scape, unadorned by art, can be more 
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lovely than such a farm, narrow though 
its limits may be, with its grove of 
palms to fan the breeze and scatter 
their sweet fruitage into the lap of the 
happy fellahin? Here no weeds grow 
to annoy him. No stone-crops are 
belched to the surface each year to stop 
the plough. And this is good, for the 
Egyptian plough has no scientitically 
curved coulter or subsoil attachment. — 

But the Arab peasant does not thrive 
without a thorn in his flesh. His life is 
sometimes made a burden by the birds 
which come to steal his crops. Wateh- 
towers are therefore erected in the fields, 
upon which the watcher is stationed to 
frighten away the wily robbers. These 
towers are seven or eight feet in height 
by a yard in diameter, and are made of 
adobe blocks. Bits of palm-wood or 
adobe are incorporated into their sides 
to serve as steps. Armed with a long- 
lashed whip and a goodly store of small 
blocks of adobe, the Arab boy climbs to 
the top and serves as a “scarecrow” 
from dawn until sunset. 

When the crops are ripened the irri- 
gation must rest a while, for all hands 
are pressed to help with the ingathering. 
Only the smallest children are excused, 
These are let down into huge cylindrical 
vessels made of adobe, covered over with 
a heavy disk of the same material to pro- 
tect them from the hyenas while their 
mothers help gather the harvest. Tiny 
holes are bored into the sides of these 
“baby-protectors ” to admit air, and to 
tantalize the howling thieves which 
prance around outside, head and tail 
aloft, thirsting for the blood of the 
frightened children. 

Thus passes the life of contrasts shared 
by the Nile-dweller. What of those 
who preceded him? It is not the pur- 
pose of this paper to go into archzologi- 
cal details ; but the past five years have 
witnessed more wonderful revelations in 
Egypt than any century before ; and it 
is impossible for the traveller in this 
journey to the Second Cataract not to be 
strongly impressed by a few contrasts. 
During these years not only have the 
mumuies of the Pharaohs been found 
and their faces made familiar to us, but 
the cities which they built, and over 
which they ruled, have been laid bare of 
their sandy coverings in the lagoons of 
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The Sphinx, Uncovered 


the Delta. Thus many a lost link of 
history has been recovered. 

His temple and his tomb were the 
chief subjects of care on the part of a 
royal Keyptian. These form the interest- 
ing ruins upon the banks of the Nile, 
largely upon the western side, though, 
Strange to say, almost all the building 
material of which the great structures 
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are composed came from the quarries on 
the other side. 

In the remains of the cities of ancient 
Egypt no greater contrast exists than 
between Memphis and the hundred-gated 
Thebes. Although Memphis was the 
larger and undoubtedly the older of the 
two, yet there is the least of it to be seen 
by the traveller on the Modern Nile. Not 








ily 
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Egyptian Children. 


so much of it can be found as one may 
see of Tanis—the Zoan of the Bible— 
whose débris has been recently uncover- 
ed by the spade of the indefatigable ex- 
plorer.* And now, when we stand upon 
one of the mounds of sand which almost 
wholly cover Memphis, all we can see 
through a screen of stately palms is the 
faint outline of a wall lifted so little 
above the Nile overflow as to make it 
difficult to trace its proportions; the 
shaft of a broken column herve and there, 


* Pithom, Tanis, Naukratis, and Goshen have all been 
found and uncovered by Messrs. Naville and Petrie, under 
the auspices of the ** Egypt Exploration Fund” of Eng- 
land and the United States, of which the Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, LL.D., of Boston, is the Honorary Treasurer 
for America, 


and the half-buried colossal statue of 
Rameses II., which modern science is 
now trying to hoist once more to a per- 
pendicular. 

A town, a city, the residence of the 
Pharaohs, the seat of government of the 
kings of Egypt, enriched by palaces and 
famous for her pyramids and_ other 
tombs ; invaded time and time again by 
the foe, and her bended neck placed 
under the yoke; subjected to the hate 
and spite of various people who over- 
threw and buried her splendid struct- 
ures, hewed and destroyed her monu- 
ments, and tried to cover up every 
vestige of her; the site of temple, 
church, and mosque ; the place where 
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the dynasties, the Assyrians, the Ethio- 
pians, the Persians, the Greeks, all held 
sway—that was the Memphis which for 
many centuries exercised so profound an 
influence over the destinies of man. 

It has often been asked why some of 
the temples of the Nile are in such a per- 
fect state of preservation while others 
are so ruined, For example, the temple 
of Edfou is almost whole, while Karnak 
lies half upon the ground. Edfou, until 
within a few years, was covered over 
with the débris and remains of modern 
villages. Built against its walls, inside 
and out, these adobe houses, when de- 
caved, were allowed to fall and others 
were erected upon their dust. The 
burial process went on in this way until 
the great temple was covered. It was 
thus preserved for centuries, until ex- 
humed by Mariette, when it proved to 
be the finest and best preserved of all 
its class. 

At Karnak the case was different. 
Time, earthquake, the iconoclast, and 
the vandal—all had turns with it, and its 
broken splendor tells a sorry tale. Yet 
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there are the forests of columns stand- 
ing where Ptolemy Philadelphus, Ar- 
sinoé, and Amenophis once promenaded 
in magnificence and state. As our boat 
passes along, the ruins of Karnak are 
seen, and its tall obelisks and immense 
hieroglyphed propylon look in the dis- 
tance like a mirage. With a elass one 
may almost read the strange writing on 
the walls, and plainly see the sun-god 
hidden within the curve of the heavy 
cornice of the propylon. A day is need- 
ed to enable one to examine, even super- 
ficially, the ruins of Karnak. 

At Thebes we get a wider comprehen- 
sion of the civic splendor of the ancient 
capitals. If all the plain which stretches 
from the Nile opposite Luxor, back to 
the split and blackened rocks of Biban- 
el-Mulouk, the St. Denis of the kings of 
the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties, 
was once devoted to the city of Thebes, 
the world hardly ever saw a place of 


ereater magnificence. The mind can 
scarcely comprehend it. But if the 


sight-seer will be content—as he wisely 
should when visiting a great picture- 
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gallery—to select a few “bits” and de- 
vote himself to their enjoyment alone, 
he may get some satisfaction out of a 


Curly-heads from Knart 


panoramic view only of Thebes. Cross 
the plain ; pass everything on the way 
drive your donkey over the cliffs to 
Deir-el-Bahari, near where the “ great 
find” of 1881 occurred, and, turning 
back look! The most magnificent of all 
views of the Nile will then be spread be- 
fore you. 

What ruins are included in that long 
line stretching from north to south! 
The cluster on the left is the temple of 
Qirneh, erected as a vast cenotaph in 
remembrance of Rameses I. There his 
relatives gathered on certain days to 
evoke the | memory of their dead as en- 
joined by the sacred rites. There, in 
the Memorial Chapel, is the family por- 
trait-gallery. Statues of the kings, the 





queens, and the princes are there, and 
their genealogies are sculptured upon 
the walls. 


It is the site of the creat 
Pharaonic “ fam- 
ily-tree,” and 
even now tells of 
the efforts made 
by this powerful 
dynasty to secure 
immortality. 

Not far away, 
and next, is the 
Ramesseum, 
where the colos- 
sal caryatidesand 
the stupendous 
columns have de- 
fied earthquake 
and the vandal 
for so long, 
though the great 
monolith which 
was erected there 
—the “likeness” 
of Rameses IL.— 
the Sesostris of 
the Greeks, lies 
half-embedded in 
the sand, broken 
>~. into fragments. 
The Ramesseum 
was erected dur- 
ing the lifetime 
of the king and 
under his _per- 
5 sonal supervi- 

teh sion. After he 

died his mummy 

was brought 

across the plain and buried in his father’s 

tomb, near the Ramesseum, his own tomb 

not being finished. When his mummy 

was found, about five years ago, it was 

sarried back to the Nile over the same 

plain, in the sight of the Ramesseum, 

where the hieroglyphics yet remain 

which were cut in the walls by his di- 

rection to commemorate his piety, his 
glory, and his campaigns. 

What wondrous faith in the doctrine 
of immortality this great king evinced, 
not only by securing, as he thought, the 
careful ‘hiding of his mummy, put bya 
lavish supply. of sculpture on a colossal 
scale! No king made such ostentatious 
show of his ambition. Of no king so 
much remains of craftsman’s skill, of 
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artist's labor, and of poet's lore to per- 
petuate his name and fame. And now 
the tomb has given up the dead Pharaoh, 
and his mummy stands surrounded by 
some of the very works whose lustrous 
polish and exact engraving he caused to 
be done with so much care. 

The temple of Deir-el-Bahari occu- 
pies the centre of the group. It is 
nearer to the great “ Coffin Mountain,” 
and its majestic débris is intermixed 
with the ruins of a Christian monastery. 
The perpendicular limestone cliffs near 
it run in a northwesterly direction down 
into the valley of Bibin-el-Mulouk. 
To the glory of Hatasou, who was in 
turn queen, regent, and king, this 
temple was raised. The original plan 
of Deir-el-Bahari was a singular one. 
A long avenue of sphinxes led to it, and 
two obelisks stood at the fagade. Mag- 
nificent terraces were stretched out in 
front, one court leading up to another 
by easy ascent. After Hatasou had long 
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march to conquest, and how they con- 
quered in the name of their fair ruler. 
Troops, sailors, ships, row-boats, mer- 
chandise, products of foreign lands upon 
which levy was made, animals from 
tropical countries—are all cut upon the 
walls of the various apartments of this 
magnificent pile. Some of the figures 
retain all the glow of rich color left 
upon them by the ancient painter. 

The Deir-el-Medineh stands toward 
the south, almost hidden in a hollow, 
and is but a small structure. It was 
begun by Ptolemy Philopater and com- 
pleted by his successors. It was like- 
wise for funereal purposes. Osiris is 
among the deities mentioned by the in- 
scriptions on the walls and columns. 
Its fagade is one of the best preserved 
in Egypt, and of magnificent design. 
Quite as much of it lies scattered upon 
the sandy floors of its roofless apart- 
ments as stands erect. 

Quite a distance farther to the south 





The 


since passed away, and her devoted 
people no longer evoked her spirit there, 
her temple was used as a receptacle for 
the mummies of the Grecian people. 
The bas-reliefs of this temple describe 
how the willing subjects were wont to 


Island of Philae 


is a large, sombre-looking pile, from 
which emerge some constructions of still 
another and cruder variety. This un- 
attractive collection is a Coptic village, 
which grew up here after the ancient 
rites of Egypt had been abandoned—all 








around and above an almost buried 
temple, whose ruins still remain. The 
temple is that of Medinet-Abou, so named 
after the miserable village which, bar- 
nacle-like, had attached itself to the 
ancient walls. 

Sometimes Medinet-Abou is called 
“the Versailles of Thebes.” It was 
erected to commemorate the glory of 
Rameses III., whose mummy also was 
earried across the plain in July, 1581. 
But, instead of being a single temple, 
Medinet-Abou is composed of two sepa- 
rate ones—the temple of Thothmes III. 
and the temple of Rameses II. That 
Roman royalty also once flourished here 
is proved by the fact that on the walls of 
the tirst temple are inscribed the names 
of Titus, Hadrian, and Antoninus. 

Enough cartouches of the more an- 
cient rulers are found upon the walls of 
this smaller structure to call forth re- 
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membrances running from the time of 
Thothmes ITI. to Nectanebo IL, 350 x.c. 
The larger temple of Rameses III. gives 
most pleasure to the average traveller, 
because it carries the mind away from 
the grim suggestions of the tomb to the 
more cheerful elements of a_ palatial 
home. For this was a palace and not a 
tomb. It had all the characteristics of 
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a regal habitation. On the wall of one 
of the apartments the lovely daughter 
of Rameses III. is represented bringing 
flowers to her father. He isseen playing 
draughts with another, and is offered 
fruits by a third, whom he caresses in 
acknowledgment. There is a colonnade 
nearly 150 feet in length, whose lofty 
figured columns are 24 feet in circum- 
ference. The great court is 130 feet 
square. Splendid cornices, florid capi- 
tals, richly decorated courts, and vivid 
hieroglyphs—examples of the highest 
skill of the sculptor—here abound, in 
strange contrast with the remains of the 
modern buildings seen piled upon the 
roof. One of the apartments is called 
the * Christian Court.” It was occupied 
by the early Christians as a church, 
Plenty of evidence proving this fact is 
seen. Not only did the fanatical icon- 
oclasts plaster over the walls of the 





ween Upper and Lower Egypt. 


chambers “to cover pagan rites,” but 
they tore down many of the fine columns 
and re-erected them, turning the hie- 
roglyphed surfaces inside. When this 
could not be done, they hacked and de- 
faced them with their axes until their 
ardor was cooled. Thus many of the 
most splendid monuments of Thebes 
and other sections of Upper Egypt were 
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The Second Cataract, from the Rock of Abou Seer. 


defaced or destroyed. Therefore the 
messages of the past gathered from 
these structures must be as fragmentary 
as are those obtained from the time- 
mouldered papyri. 

In front of this succession of struct- 
ures was the city of Thebes. Nothing 
else remains to represent it or to tellits 
tale, except the vast necropolis, on the 
west and north, and the twin colossi 
yet much farther to the south and east. 
When Thebes was destroyed, these two 
monsters guarded the approach to the 
great Memnonium of King Amenophis. 
His name is written upon their pedes- 
tals. They have remained at their sta- 
tion, facing the implacable sun, ever 
since. Earthquake shattered them some- 
what, 27 3.c., but they look good for an- 
other thousand years. Their faces are 
by no means handsome ; they impress 
one most when viewed from the back. 
Their very attitude is expressive of 
patience and quiet, and yet one is al- 
most frightened at their size. The 
northern one is the famed “ Vocal 
Memnon,” which, tradition avers, once 


gave out sweet sounds of music at sun- 
rise. Abundant testimony as to this is 
found engraved in line and verse upon 
its pedestal, by king, queen, prince, and 
poet, who made pilgrimages hither to 
hear the ‘“ heaven-sent voice” wail 
“when the sun left the majestic waves 
of the ocean, and, shooting forth his 
rays, announced the return of day to 
the mortals there assembled.” Origi- 
nally the height of the colossi was 64 
feet—as high as a five-storied house. 
We have now considered the ruins 
which remain in the great valley of 
Thebes. A city of equal importance 
existed in the bosom of the rugged 
limestone clifis on the west—the great 
encircling wall of the necropolis of 
Thebes—Biban-el-Mulouk. Still the en- 
trances to its subterraneous tombs are 
seen in the faces of the cliffs, looking 
like the port-holes in the sides of a 
ship-of-war—the gate-ways to the city of 
the dead. Nota thing of life is seen. 
All is dismal and gloomy—the very an- 
tipodes of our own beautiful cemeteries. 
The scorching sun seems to have levied 
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upon the hills for the last drop of 
moisture heaven gave them. Under- 
neath are miles and miles of tombs now 
rifled, but once the resting-places of 
kings and people who shaped the des- 
tinies of the world for ages. 

Now even the dead are departed. Al- 
though Sethi I., Rameses II., and Ra- 
meses UI. devoted a large portion of 
their stay upon earth to the preparation 
of their tombs here in order to “ secure 
eternal happiness to the soul after the 
many trials of life”—decorating the long 
subterranean entrances with persuasive 
passages detailing the goodness of their 
lives, “that the gods might see and 
have mercy ”— their mummies were 
stolen from their tombs. Hidden by the 
frightened tomb-inspector in an inex- 
pensive and obscure sepulchre, tempo- 
rized for the purpose, their mummies 
were found by the modern Arab, rifled 
of their funereal accessories, and finally 
recovered and placed in the Bailaq Mu- 
seum for public inspection. 


The story of an ancient city is well 
told even by this meagre representation. 
Could the earth be upturned and the 
exploring spade pushed deep enough, 
doubtless there would be found under- 
neath, statues, sphinxes, obelisks, fig- 
ured walls, and columns which would 
more than double our information con- 
cerning Thebes; but we must not go 
too far into the past, or forget that our 
present consideration is of the poor, 
crumbling, collapsing Modern Nile. 

One of the incidents of the tour is a 
visit to Thebes at sunrise. The Vocal 
Memnon will not be heard unless a 
small Arab is hidden, in advance, in a 
break in the back of the Colossus, and 
instructed to pound with a bit of The- 
ban débris upon a sonorous stone in- 
corporated between the giant shoulders. 
But assuredly a sunrise visit to Thebes 
is well worth an effort. It is four miles 
from the Nile to the Ramesseum. The 
ride is across the plain, through dew- 
covered fields to the colossi, and then 
a turn is made northward. The sounds 
of the morning startle one as though 
never heard before. Something seems 
to be impending. How black and chill 
the colossi look ! Everything, even the 
donkey-boy, is now quiet. The Rames- 

Vou. IL.—-18 
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seum is reached, and you stand in the 
great hall of columns, frightened at 
their stately dignity, scarce able to 
make out the careful chiselling on the 
shoulders and crown of the fallen 
statue. The inner temples are almost 
as dark as night, and you shrink from 
the thought of climbing alone up one of 
the great stairways which spring from 
them, to say nothing of going down to 
the “holy of holies,” where the king 
was accustomed to consult the deities 
in closest secrecy. No light enters ex- 
cept from the broken roof and the loop- 
holes in the walls. Suddenly a ray 
pierces the gloom. The giant columns 
in unison cast their long shadows to- 
ward the necropolis upon one another 
and upon the neighboring walls. Now 
the morning light pervades the place, 
and the stolid profiles of the Osiride 
columns, stationed there as if to guard 
the fallen monolith, are lighted with a 
rosy fire which accentuates the placid 
expression of their faces—each one “a 
likeness ” of King Rameses IL, the great 
“ Pharaoh of the Bible.” The sun grows 
stronger and the coloring is gone. But 
the contrasts of light and shade continue 
as they have done for long ages past, 
and will for ages to come. 

You turn to go, and are startled by 
the fall of a little slide of débris and 
dust from among the dark shadows 
of the ruins above. Turning in the 
direction of the disturbance, you see two 
dark eyes fixed upon you. At once you 
come to the rather disagreeable conclu- 
sion that they have been watching you 
stealthily ever since you came. Your 
detection of his presence brings the 
swarthy owner of the eyes speedily to 
your side. He opens his robe slyly and 
quickly closes it again. 

“Mummy, howadji,” he whispers, and 
again reveals the features of a dark, 
dried head. ‘Want to buy?” 

NOL” 

* How much you give it?” 

“TImmshe (get out)! I do not want 
the horrid thing.” 

A wider revelation is then made—the 
“antique” held disagreeably to your 
nose, and then, in low, confidential 
tone— 

“Give it fifty francs ?” 

On the principle of never giving an 











Arab what he asks, you say: “No! too 
much.” 

“Give it thirty francs?” pleadingly. 
Still too much. 

“How much you give it?” Ido not 
want it at any price. 

“ Give it ten francs?” 

“No, I'll give you five francs.” 

“Give it,” cries the tomb-breaker, 
who seizes your offered coin, throws the 
grinning head into your arms, and runs 
from you as though pursued, afraid lest 
you grow sick of your bargain—and you 
surely will, for the perfume of the Theban 
embalmer retains its strength forever. 

To set foot in the tombs of the Pha- 
raohs who withheld from the Hebrews 
their freedom is also a unique experi- 
ence, and might follow the sunrise ride 
to the Ramesseum. A tiny, square, dark 
spot in the side of Bibin-el-Mulouk is 
pointed out to you as the entrance to 
the tomb of Sethi I. Reaching it, a 
great descending passage is found, lead- 
ing far into the mountain. On the left 
is a number of small chambers whose 
walls are covered with fantastic and 
chimerical engravings. Even the gods 
themselves assume grotesque forms. As 
we proceed, the heat becomes overpow- 
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ering. The bats flirt out the torches 
and fly in one’s face. Now the half- 
naked guides hold their flambeaux aloft 
and light up the hideous figures of ser- 
pents and dragons, beasts, gnomes, and 
scorpions upon the walls. You seem to 
be in the atmosphere of all the plagues 
of old, for here is darkness, and vermin, 
and insects, and moaning sounds like 
those sent up for the first-born slain. 
Dante must have sojourned here pre- 
vious to writing his Divine Comedy; 
Virgil must have known each subterra- 
nean chamber. But they are more than 
the modern traveller can long endure, 
No wild nightmare can equal such a 
scene ; no delirium is so awful. 

Every sarcophagus is broken and 
empty. The image of the scarabeus is 
engraved here—there—everywhere. It 
was considered the emblem of Immortal- 
ity. Toit was attributed the power of im- 
parting a new and vital force to the dead. 

I did not find the modern scarabei 
so generous. I caught a number of 
them on the sand at Thebes and placed 
them in a box in my cabin, meaning to 
“preserve” them at my convenience for 
an entomological friend. They seemed 
to guess my murderous intent ; for at 
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night, when I was trying to sleep, I 
could hear their frantic scramblings. 
Each night the noise grew less, and I 
began to feel that I should be spared 
a scene of slaughter. Imagine my cha- 


bo 
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The most refined and unique styles of 
mendicancy are also practised at Thebes 
and Luxor. A beggar will hoist one 
foot under his flowing robes, out of 
sight, and come limping toward you 





On the Mahmoudeeh Canal. 


grin, however, when, upon opening the 
box, I found only one scarabzeus alive 
and in good health. He had eaten all 
the others (and had thus proved the 
truth of the antique doctrine of the sur- 
vival of the fittest). 

On the way back to Luxor you may 
have an illustration of the thrift and 
piety of the modern Theban. For ex- 
ample, you feel your donkey-driver’s 
hand in your great-coat pocket or in 
your saddle-bag. You turn to punish 
him with your whip, when you see him 
prostrate upon the sand, his face turned 
“toward Mecca” in the attitude of 
prayer. His appeals to Allah are fran- 
tic, and are made with despair. No call 
from you will arouse him from his par- 
oxysm. He seems to be in a trance. 
Now he rises to his knees with his hands 
outspread and held at the sides of his 
head like ass’s ears. The fervor in- 
creases. The prostrate scene again 
takes place, and the rapid alternations 
are re-enacted with still louder appeals to 
Allah, in such heart-breaking tones, as 
tomake you feel like a culprit for hav- 
ing suspected him, your faithful ally, 
of having had his hand in your pocket. 
And yet thére, tucked in at his waist, is 
the red silk handkerchief given you by 
4 friend when you left America! 


with an expression of pain in his face, 
pretending to be lame. Give him 
“backsheesh,” and he will shamelessly 
drop the unseen foot and walk away a 
contented politician. If his comrades 
laugh at you, he will return one good 
act by another, and chase them out of 
your sight with his crutch. There are 
two or more sides to an Arab beggar. 
He can coax a piastre out of you with 
one side, and then, turning around, suc- 
cessfully beg backsheesh with the other. 
He begins work when the day begins. 
At the dog’s first howl ; long before the 
early call of the muezzin ; ere the don- 
key’s morning bray welcomes the com- 
ing of daylight; on, on he comes in 
great numbers. Wherever and when- 
ever you go, you are sure to hear 
*‘backsheesh, howadji.” 

Now we untie from Luxor and push 
southward. The last cry comes from a 
curly-headed Soudanese girl. She tries 
to gain her livelihood by charming and 
selling hooded snakes, jackal pups, and 
chameleons. The latter she ties to- 
gether in pairs by their tails and teaches 
them to catch flies. The chameleon lies 
with its throat flat upon the ground, 
protrudes its tongue, and exudes a se- 
ductive breath. As soon as the fly 
exhibits any evidence of familiarity, 
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the cunning animal traps its victim 
and runs back to the girl for ap- 
proval. 


What a sight is Luxor! Turn the 
head as you will, you are sure to see 
some picture altogether different from 
anything you had previously beheld, for 
Luxor is “the metropolis of Thebes.” 
Here the strange people of all quarters 
congregate. It may be considered the 
fashionable town of the Modern Nile. 
The majority of sight-seers terminate 
their journey there, and so the natives 
make the most of their opportunities 
to sell their wares. The streets are of 
never-ending interest. One gets the im- 
pression that Luxor is the busiest mart 
in the world. Here are Nubian dancers ; 
bead-sellers ;sieve-makers ; coppersmiths, 
who beat out their quaint vessels with 
the hammer ; dealers in pottery ; marble- 
cutters who, seated at the doors, let you 
into the secrets of Arab tombstone 
nomenclature ; bean-breakers who, with 
huge mortars and iron pestles five feet 
iong, stand in rows and crush the beans 
into a mass for the baker ; coffee-breakers, 
whose method is similar; makers of 
donkey trappings ; shoemakers ; decora- 
tors of candles for use in the mosque ; 
Koran-sellers ; jewellers; money-chang- 
ers and—idlers. What a bedlam and 
a Babel they make! And then comes 
along the jocular street-sprinkler with 
a skin of water upon his back. As he 
moves he turns from side to side and 
scatters the cooling element, strike 
whom it may. 

A wonderful change of scene occurs 
when the muezzin calls the faithful to 
prayer. The windows and doors are 
closed, or a huge net is let down over 
the entrance to the bazaar, and you are 
told to “come and complete your bar- 
gain after prayer.” Usually the mer- 
chant rules the mosque, and not the 
mosque the merchant. Here it is dif- 
ferent. 

The best view of Luxor is had at sun- 
set from the Plain of Thebes. Then 


the massive columns of the Temple, the 
great propylon, and the magnificent 
obelisk of Hatasou shining like a shaft 
of ruby, are all seen at their best, with 
none of the noisy nuisances of the town 
How lovely is the sky! 


to interfere. 
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How rich the rice-fields! How dreamy 
is everything! How the moon catches 
the rosy tint of the departing sun! How 
chilled everything becomes as the life. 
giving orb begins to disappear over 
behind the “Coftin Mountain!” What 
a pall falls over Thebes! How out- 
rageously the wheels of the sakiyehs 
squeak! How clearly one can hear the 
voices of the sheep and goats as they 
are driven to their folds behind him, and 
the protestations of the camel which is 
made to carry home its own supper of 
freshly sickled clover a little while after 
regular working hours. The farewell 
glint of sunlight is seen caught by the 
apex of the obelisk, and then the shad- 
ows reverse in obedience to the moon. 
There is a strange difference between a 
“city” like Luxor and a Modern Nile 
village of the class so often found close 
to the borders of the river. And yet, in 
all these places there is life and activity 
enough for a metropolis. 

I have in mind one which is a fre- 
quent place for a “tie-up.” <A grove of 
lofty palms stands close to the river 
—alas! too close, for the current has 
undermined some of the proud mon- 
archs of the grove, and they have fall- 
en. A shadoof adds to the variety, its 
clumsy parts hanging idle in the air. 
Beyond are the curious houses of the 
village, larger than usual, and higher. 
Their walls are garnished by protruding 
palm-branches, which serve as roosts for 
the pigeons so plentiful here. Other 
houses more squalid are also seen. The 
village may be asleep when you make 
fast to its mud, but you will be dis- 
covered before you are awake. 

It will be worth noting how a day 
begins in one of these places. There 
is a deal of pathos about it. One's 
observations may be made from the 
cabin-window at first. There is no end 
to the comical pictures that are pre- 
sented in quick succession. The it- 
spection should begin while it is yet 
quite dark, for a part of the entertain- 
ment is to see everything asleep. But 
the Nile twilight is short. Suddenly 
the scene is touched by a glow of morn- 
ing light. With the departure of the 
shades comes the life of the town. Now 
the cock crows—one of those on deck, 
doomed to a more dismal fate than his 
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cheerfulness presages. He startles one 
of the wolfish dog-scavengers of the 
village whose enterprise has caused him 
to sleep on the quay, so as to be early 
on hand for any morsel which might be 
thrown him by the cook. The alarm 
thus started is taken up by dozens of 
his fellow-conspirators, and resounds 
through the narrow streets. The quick 
responses are heard coming back like 
the answers of the guardsmen in the 
picketed field. Then follows the first 
infernal yell of the morning. Surely, 
you fear a murder has been committed! 
But your sympathy is wasted. It was 
only the milkman. He has come down 
to the dahabeéh with seven or eight 
cheerful, bleating goats, whose duty it 
is to deliver milk in person, in quantity 
to suit the purchaser. Now the neigh- 
borhood is fairly aroused. A brigade 
of donkey-boys next puts in appearance. 
One may never hope to slip up to a 
village quay so noiselessly as to evade 
them. They come with their donkeys, 
and at once begin to sound the praises 
of their mirth-provoking animals. Some 
of them actually try to push their little 
beasts down the slimy bank into the 
river, hoping to make them swim to 
you, but this variety of enterprise is 
discouraged by the quick and angry 
protestations of your dragoman. 

Then the women begin to reveal 
themselves. Girls come bearing upon 
their heads and arms all sorts of articles 
for sale—eges, cauliflower, oranges, buf- 
falo-milk, lettuce, lentils, living fowls, 
and what not—such as are stored in 
abundance upon the deck. Even water 
isoffered for sale. But the crowd which 
has gathered is far more interesting 
than their merchandise. The gang- 
plank is pushed out, and you reach the 
shore. A rush is at once made by the 
donkey-boys for the traveller, and not 
until the castigating bamboo of the 
learned dragoman has been applied to 
their bare, brown, Arab shoulders can 
the anxious searcher for experience be 
started up the quay on donkey-back for 
“preliminary drive.” The town is not 
yet all awake. Here and there a watch- 
man is found sleeping on his wicker 
bed in the street or on the portico of a 
house or bazaar. Farther on groups of 
tarly risers are found squatted before a 


tiny charcoal fire, where they “ pool” 
for breakfast and discuss a dozen dates 
or a few pumpkin-seeds while they 
watch and wait for the music of the 
coffee-pot. Even yet it is very quiet. 
The donkey-boy follows on _ behind, 
rather whispering his “ oye-yah” than 
speaking it to his unwilling motor. 
Occasionally he drops a cabalistic word 
into the long ears which has the effect 
of increasing the donkey’s speed. “ Ge- 
henna” is said to be that awful word. 
It always seems to be a surprise to the 
animal, at least, and sometimes causes 
him to lower his haunches and creep 
entirely away from his rider. Sorrow 
and repentance are sure to follow such 
an occurrence. 

Now a swirling sound is heard in the 
air. Your donkey-boy pushes you with 
your donkey to one side. A lad clothed 
in white comes running toward you, 
shouting to you to “Get out of the way. 
Look out for your ears, your eyes, your 
neck, for my master is coming.” Then 
a white ass appears, bearing the sheik 
of the town. This dignitary, hearing of 
your arrival, is hastening to the quay to 
collect his fee for the privilege of driving 
a stake into his mud. A return to the 
dahabeéh reveals a swarm of natives 
awaiting, all on the same mission as 
that of the sheik. The case is a hope- 
less one, seemingly, for there is more 
business than you can attend to and 
keep faith with the spirit under which 
the journey was undertaken. Your only 
salvation is in reciprocity. Hat in hand, 
and with heart-rending voice, therefore, 
beg backsheesh yourself, if you would 
drive the enemy from you long enough 
to escape to your deck ! 

Day by day these changing scenes oc- 
eur. And the river changes its course 
as often as the incidents of travel change 
—as often as the prospect changes. 

The border town of Lower Egypt is 
Assouan. At its port the traveller dis- 
embarks and takes to camel-hump or 
donkey-back, that he may ride around 
the First Cataract, which here stops the 
further passage of the larger vessels, 
except in the highest inundation time. 
This bit of desert travel is quite a relief 
from deck life. The journey is only 
about six miles. The route is relieved 
by huge rock piles whose picturesque 











outlines are more suggestive of age and 
power than are the sun-baked houses of 
the rude villages one passes on the way. 

On the left lies the great quarry of 
Syene, whence the renowned obelisks 
have been hewn, and where one, only 
three-fourths quarried, lies, half hidden 
by the drifting sand. An old excavated 
temple is passed, and a large burying- 
place where are some graves of English- 
men and Americans who have fallen by 
the way. Sand is sadder than the sea 
for a winding-sheet. Water is clean, and 


covers the dust of humanity once for all. . 


But the sand is fickle, and flirts with 
one’s bones; now covering, now un- 
covering them, even though fragments 
of sienite be piled upon them a foot 
high. 

Phile—the “gem of the Nile,” the 
“Tivoli of Egypt”—is reached in 
about two hours from Assouan. The 
first glimpse of it is caught through 
the palms. Seen above their waving 
branches is ‘“Pharaoh’s bed,” or the 
“Kiosk of Isis,” a lovely little temple 
with columns all around. It lifts its 
florid capitals high, and is reflected in 
the water on the eastern side of the is!- 
and. It seems like a romance to be 
here. 

A flock of storks, startled by your ap- 
proach, rises from theruins. With their 
long necks to the fore and their superflu- 
ous legs aft, they leave their nests and fly 
toward the sun, careening like a hurry- 
ing cloud. One moment they throw a 
long, wide shadow over the templed isl- 
and, and then far up in the light they soar, 
looking like a sheet of glittering silver. 
Now the roar of the cataract unites with 
the hoarse laugh of the jackal, and then 
the eastern side of the island comes into 
full view. No trailing vines, touched by 
autumnal tints are here; no snow-clad 
peaks or orange-groves to sweeten and 
to beautify. Yet where else are such 
glorious groves of palms? Where such 
graceful columns, propyla, and figured 
walls, whose weirdness has its effect on 
the most callous soul ? 

This Vatican of rare antiquities has no 
rival in the world. How like fairyland 
it is! Indeed, it is the spot where many 
a charming “Arabian Nights’” story is 
located. Here imperious Isis once held 
Here Cleopatra and her horde of 


sway. 
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Here came 
King Ptolemy to receive from Isis such 
help and sustenance as would give him 
wisdom and power to conduct the divine 


patrons once proudly ruled. 


offices of priest and king. Through the 
dark halls of the temples, up their broad 
stone stairways he went alone, perform- 
ing the solemn rites of his religion, 
Hither Romans came to plant the relig- 
ion of Christ. From Phile Romans 
took the rites of Isis back to Rome. 

Clusters of lotus-columns, exquisitely 
sculptured, and no two capitalled alike, 
line great colonnades which reach from 
the southern end of the island to the 
lofty propylon of the temple of Isis, 
The gods Osiris, Hathor, and Isis were 
worshipped here. The Christian temple 
stood amid the ruins at the northern 
end. Here, each year, a golden offering 
was thrown into the river, in order to 
persuade it to give its overflow of life 
and blessing promptly. Now, only the 
smiles of Queen Arsinoé, hundreds of 
whose portraits line the walls, are given 
in exchange for the blessings of the will- 
ing river. 

But we go too far from the Modern 
Nile. Philz to us must be only an isl- 
and of ruins, whose broken walls shine 
and sparkle in the sun, no matter 
whence we view them. 

Opposite Philae, on the west, is the 
rocky island of Biggeh, which serves the 
double purpose of being the best point 
of view for Phil# and the home of some 
wretched Nubians (for now we are in 
Nubia), who float across the river on 
logs for the purpose of performing the 
only religious act they have inherited 
from their forefathers, namely, taking 
up a collection of backsheesh at every 
opportunity. They call it ‘‘ bocksheesh,” 
instead of backsheesh, as it is termedon 
the other side of the cataract. 

Ruins, ruins, everywhere, and each foot 
of surface bearing a page of history! 

The strangest contrast with Phila is 
offered by the excavated temples of 
Aboo-Simbel. They are nearly four 
hundred miles away. There, with a 
huge glacier of golden sand sliding 
down between them, are two temples, 
wholly excavated from the mountain. 
No isolated propylon, no obelisks, n0 
lines of sphinxes, no detached statues 
lead to their entrances, but their fagades 
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show some of the most gigantic sculpt- 
ures ever made under any monarch. 
Some of these have been exposed to the 
snubbing of the sand until they are quite 


defaced. One has partly fallen to the 
ground. Others, protected from sand 


and the southern sun by the buttresses, 
still hold their pristine beauty, and are 
fine examples of antique portraiture. 
So life-like are they that their eyes seem 
to twinkle, the dimples in their cheeks 
to change, and their lips to let go incau- 
tious smiles. 

The north side of the great temple is 
go near to the sand, which flows down 
like a Niagara, that tons of the golden 
storm pour into the vast interior, un- 
til, sometimes, the entrance is nearly 
blocked. The great figures of Osiris 
which support the columns standing 
on either side of the entrance-chamber 
are embedded to their knees in sand. 
Hideous and homely these monsters 
seem, the more so because many a van- 
dal has clambered to their shoulders and 
broken away parts of their bland expres- 
sion. Yet, at moonrise, one obtains an 
experience here which no other temple 
affords. As the rising beams enter the 
solemn, grand interior, they seem timid 
lest they disturb the calm reflections of 
the immortal gods. Then, almost with 
a spring, they fall upon the stony faces 
on the north side and cast great sil- 
houettes upon the figured walls. The 
effect is startling, expressive, beautiful. 
The same scene is more brilliantly col- 
ored by the rising sun. One must be 
seated on the sand by the door-way while 
the soft shades of twilight still hang like 
aveil over the colossal faces of the facade. 
The signal to move is given by a long 
cornice of monkey figures above, for 
they catch first the early sunbeams. The 
metamorphosis is now under way. By 
degrees the curtain of shadow is driven 
down to the sand and rolled out of 
sight. In its place comes a gauze of 
light, tinted with crimson. Then, as the 
sun comes on, it throws a nimbus of 
glory over the forehead and crown of the 
southernmost colossus. His eyes are 
fired with a new and kingly magnifi- 
cence. New life and expression spring 
to his lips. The sunbeams scamper 
about among his dimples until the 
Whole of the giant statue is in a glow; 


the shadows have all fled to one side to 
give contrast, roundness, and vigor to 
the portrait of Rameses II. ; for he had 
his “likeness” quadrupled there. Now is 
the moment to creep quickly down the 
golden glacier to the door-way; then 
into the temple again. The flocks of 
bats are flying and flopping about, beat- 
ing themselves against the stony gods, 
striving, surprised and blinded by the 
light, to find their sleeping-places, while 
Osiris seems to smile at their discom- 
fiture and distress. The silhouttes hang 
a while upon the wall, and then the sun, 
rising, leaves the sombre interior in the 
half-light which it holds until the middle 
of the afternoon. 

Forty miles from Abou-Simbel is 
Wady-Halfa, where donkeys are taken 
for the Second Cataract, six miles away. 
The “holy rock” of Abou-Seer, whence 
the best views of the cataract are had, 
is the end of the journey. The traveller 
usually goes the four hundred miles 
from Phile in a smaller steamer. The 
dahabeéh is made to “shoot” the First 
Cataract, and is enjoyed during the 
whole journey. It is on the Upper Nile 
that the journey is apt to become tedi- 
ous, and where a tow from the steam- 
boat is most frequently accepted. 

The donkey-ride to Abou-Seer is the 
hardest on the tour. It is through 
deep sand, and often the tiny donkeys 
sink until your feet so drag as to im- 
pede your progress. You cannot walk. 
In merey to your donkey you wish you 
could. Your study of the poor animal 
convinces you that he has great patience. 
The driver is a model of forbearance; 
there is always, however, a perfect un- 
derstanding between donkey and driver. 
Although the poor beast is continually 
goaded and his tail twisted to make 
him go, or else is pushed bodily to right 
and left, and even seized by the head 
and lifted to suit the inclination of the 
master—he bears it blandly and seems 
to feel that he must deserve it or he 
never would be so tortured. He is a 
fatalist, and believes that, after all, he is 
always a “good donkey” to his driver. 
For does he not hear his driver tell the 
howadji so, a hundred times each day? 
There are nearly a thousand synonyms 
in Arabic for donkey, all tender and 
endearing. And then do I not know 
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that when the noon muezzin sounds the 
donkey and driver retire to some quiet 
shade and have their loving make-ups? 
I have watched the human member of 
the firm as he came with the meal of 
chopped straw for his pet. I never saw 
such mutual coddling and love-signalling 
and tender understanding in all my ex- 
perience. It is melting. The boy’s face 
beams with smiles while he calls his 
donkey pet names in the softest tones ; 
and the homely animal so shakes his 
head, snaps his eyes, and oscillates his 
neck as to brighten his humble physi- 
ognomy into a new expression. 

The prospect from Abou-Seer is far 
more impressive than that at the First 
Cataract. It is made up of a grander 
rock display and more living water, 
while beyond is a fearful desolation— 
illimitable—broken only here and there 
by bright oases. The scene is one to be 
had in no other land. 

The return journey is even fuller of 
enjoyment than the coming was. Now 
and then, after repassing Wady-Halfa, 
a swell in the river is met, surrounded 
by hills whose outlines are as glorious 
as those about the Italian lakes. Peli- 
cans and cranes, waders and flyers, in 
tremendous flocks, add life to the nar- 
row strip of land on each side, while an 
occasional crocodile is seen sleeping 
upon a sand-bar. 

Only where the water can reach will 
anything grow. The Nile is “ creator” 
here, they say. Break-waters of rocks 
are built in profusion to prevent the 
destruction of the precious soil, and vast 
groves of palms are grown to give fruit 
and shade. The castor-bean plant is 
cultivated by the fellahin to obtain oil 
for their plaited locks, but not one drop 
is devoted to the suffering, squeaking 
axles of the ungreased sakiyeh. The 
glow of sunrise and the glory of the 
sunset are sublime. It never rains in 
Nubia, but the cold wind blows nine 
months of the year. Like a lover's walk, 
no .wo turns in the river are the same. 
The whirlwind lifts the sand in great 
columns and then drives them across to 
the mountain-hollows, where they fall, 
and look like snow. 

Whenever a stop is made for coal, the 
people flock to the quay with such as- 
sortments of “antiques” as they may 
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have in the village. It is truly a pathetic 
sight. The poor creatures but rarely 
see a white person, and when they do 
they assume that he is in search of “an- 
tiques.” They seemingly believe that 
whatever they offer will be snapped up 
as “antique.” While the steam-boat 
coaled one day, I made the following in- 
ventory of articles actually offered for 
sale at a Nubian quay: Three straw 
mats, one calf, one lamb, a flint-lock gun, 
a photograph, a pistol, a sword with 
scabbard made of ‘rags and with an old 
thimble at the point, two leather straps, 
four hens, one rooster, three necklaces, 
two pieces of matting, three pebbles, two 
pieces of sandstone, one stuffed fox, a 
gourd dipper, three pans of goats’ milk, 
a living bird held by a cord fastened to 
its bill, two sprigs of henna, three castor- 
beans, three locks of human hair plaited 
and saturated with castor-oil, one starch- 
box label, one feather fan, a paper-collar 
box, three corn-stalk fiddles, a hair-pin, 
a cat, a cracked cornelian, a brace of 
pigeons, and an idiot child—all guaran- 
teed “antique.” The poor little creature 
last mentioned was offered more ear- 
nestly than the other articles, because it 
is considered “a curse” to have a child 
who is a mute or feeble-minded—and 
perfectly allowable to get rid of it. 

And such are the people who have 
been evolved from the builders of the 
grandest structures in the world! They 
sleep on mats, eat no meat, are never 
clean, have no ambition, and love the 
Nile. They lift enough water from the 
river every day to expose one new sand- 
bar per mile through the travelling sea- 
son. This causes the lot of the Nile pilot 
to be anything but happy. Any sand- 
bar that he passed going southward he 
feels acquainted with, and can avoid 
with tolerable certainty when he re- 
turns ; but if new ones have made their 
appearance during his voyage to the 
Second Cataract (and they always do), he 
is sure to become dazed when he sees 
them, and quite as sure to run his boat 
afoul of them. 

The steam-boat method is unique. 
The post of the captain is on the bow. 
On the bridge the second officer stands. 
Two miles ahead the captain discovers 
shoal water, and a sand-bar bent on 
mischief. 
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The captain cries out, ‘“ Affa-speed !” 
There are no signal bells, so the second 
officer receives the captain’s warning 
and cries in turn to the pilot, “ Affa- 
speed |” After mature deliberation the 
pilot shouts down to the engineer, 
« Affa-speed!” The shallow water is en- 
tered by this time, and the sand-bar 
rapidly approaches. 

Captain : ‘ Wady-easy!” Second offi- 
cer: “ Wady-easy!” Pilot: ‘ Wady- 
easy.” Engineer: “ Wady-easy!” The 
sand-bar bravely stands its ground. 

Captain: “Stop!” Second Officer : 
“Stop!” Pilot: “Stop!” 

Passengers, one and all, in unison— 
“Stuck !” 

The pilot and engineer light their 
pipes and praise Allah for his goodness, 
while the small boats are sent ashore 
with ropes, to be tied to all the fellahin 
farmers to be found, to help pull the 
boat off—usually an operation of six or 
seven hours. 

On such occasions the dahabeéhist 
wishes for wind. A “running boy” is 
often put ashore to “run” to the near- 
est telegraph station to request any 
steam-boat coming along that way to 
bring help. Usually the “running boy” 
is picked up before he finds any help. 

One of the sights of the return voy 
age is the constellation of the Southern 
Cross. If the manager of the boat is 
kindly, he will ring the dining-bell at 
your cabin-door when the constellation 
rises, say at 3 a.m., and at the top of his 
voice shout, “Southern Cross, please.” 
And the same Greek will, at the proper 
time, request all to “remain perfectly 
quiet, for we are about to cross the 
Tropic of Cancer.” 

On the dahabeéh the dragoman always 
announces at the close of the day the 
proposed programme for the next, nam- 
ing the places to be visited and the gen- 
eral order of exercises, He lifts up his 
swarthy hands, and then, bringing them 
together sharply to attract your atten- 
tion, proceeds with his little address, his 
Voice rising as he progresses : 

“Tadeez and zhaintelmen—aff you 
pleeze, 

“To-morrow 
seegks o’eluck. 

“Sacondah bell—aff baz seegks. 

“Breakfast—savennah o’gluck.” 


morning—fustah bell 


Then the proposed order of the follow- 
ing day is announced, and the patriarch 
retires. 

The traveller soon grows into the feel- 
ing that no such magnificent set of sail- 
ors and oarsmen has been gathered 
together since the time of Antony and 
Cleopatra as those who navigate him up 
the Nile. Tall, slender-limbed, broad- 
shouldered, full-breasted, and brawny- 
armed, with good-natured faces and 
bright eyes. “ What,” you say, “are 
those Arab princes and patriarchs to be- 
come our boatmen?” How picturesque 
they are in their white turbans, red tar- 
booshes, and flowing robes! W hy, you 
would insist on doing the lifting for 
them, had you not come to try how an 
indolent life would suit you. 

The traveller may always amuse him- 
self by watching Hassan, the “ coffee- 
miller,” as he sits upon the deck with 
his stone mortar between his feet while 
bruising the blessed bean to powder 
with a pestle longer than himself; or 
entertain the pilot; or go down below 
and study up Arabic patterns for cre- 
tonnes, calicoes, laces, linoleums, and oil- 
cloths from the designs oftered by the 
bare soles of the sleeping cook, whose 
feet, having never worn shoe or sandal, 
have become as scarred and split and 
tough as a crocodile’s hide, with an equal 
variety of lines and shapes. 

If the traveller is philosophical and 
accepts the situation, even though the 
dahabeéh moves slowly and the oarsmen 
pull without avail, the wind being gone, 
he can always find much to entertain 
and amuse him. Sometimes there is a 
serious side to look upon. Occasionally 
the wind becomes so strong and the 
stream so turbulent that no craft may 
venture. The sands rise from the desert 
beyond the strips of soil on both sides, 
and cover the river with a pall. Quickly 
the sails must be furled; a boatman 
must leap into the river with rope about 
his waist, wade or swim to the shore, 
and press every shadoof toiler into ‘the 
service of hauling the ungovernable craft 
to a place of greater safety. Sometimes it 
is worse than this, and life must be given 
up before the sudden storm is appeased. 
Never does the Arab crew appear so 
picturesque as during some excitement 
like this. The roaring of the wind, the 
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angry lashing of the water (for even 
whitecaps come), the swirling of the 
boat, the creaking of her spars, the snap- 
ping of the ropes; the men on deck, in 
the water, and on shore ; the few creep- 
ing aloft—all confused by the shouts of 
their master on deck—form a scene that 
is nothing if not spectacular. And vet 
the finale is more likely a day of calm, 
or a sand-bar, or a delay in a mud-bank. 
Sailing and rowing and towing and calm 
are sure to have their turn, and so does 
the Ramadan, when for thirty days the 
men of our admiration must go from 
sunrise to sunset without eating. As 
much as they pride themselves in their 
work they never lose an opportunity to 
spend time ashore. At night they gather 
in circles on the quay, round a fire of 
palm-branches or lentil-stalks, and make 
their coffee. The glare of the red coals 
upon their bared shins and swarthy 
faces, and the glow upon their abas and 
heavy white turbans, is picturesque 
enough to tempt the richest colors of 
the palette. Then there is the snake- 
charmer with his trained reptiles, the 
fantasia dancer, the rude orchestras of 
the towns, and always the beggar, who is 
willing to dive for the smallest coin you 
may toss him. 

Thus diverted, the traveller floats 
down into civilization again, almost sure 
there is the most content where there 
is the least civilization. He has been 
among a primitive people, but a bright 
and happy folk, so far as he could see. 
The whole, long-drawn-out, double-lined 
picture is an enchanting one. But it is 
fast passing away. 

As the thoughtless vandal breaks and 
defaces the precious monuments along 
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the Nile, though with no bad intent, so 
the “march of civilization” is breaking 
and destroying the most lovely picture 
on the face of the globe. As the croco- 
dile must leave at the approach of the 
steam-boat, so Egypt’s heart seems to de- 
part at the approach of civilization. The 
crocodile may move down during the 
inundation to quieter waters, but what is 
to become of the people of the Modern 
Nile when it becomes more modern ? 

One afternoon I rode my donkey up 
to the Citadel Hill in Cairo to enjoy a 
farewell view of the pyramids. When I 
arrived at the gate I found it guarded, 
and was forbidden toenter. I then rode 
over to the Mokattam Hills, which rise 
some five hundred feet high, east of the 
city. It is desert there. The vultures 
were wheeling about among the cliffs, 
waiting for the darkness to come, that 
they might the easier fall upon their prey. 

There in the west was the Great Pyra- 
mid, hiding the sun from view, and utiliz- 
ing the last departing rays to cast a great 
sharp shadow eastward across the ne- 
cropolis of the desert, just as it has done 
ever since the slaves of Cheops placed 
the last stone upon its apex. 

So always have the vultures swooped 
over, and the shadows fallen upon the 
oppressed thousands and millions of the 
orderly, cheerful, harmless people of this 
lovely land. First it was the Pharaohs; 
then the Romans; after them the Turk- 
ish wolves ; contemporary with them the 
bond-holder, for whom they are yet 
taxed, bastinadoed, brow-beaten, held 
down, and decimated, until there is but 
little hope and but little spirit in them. 
Is there no hope for them? Let us hope 
for them, for the world owes them much. 











The Wrecked Dahabeeh. 
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SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 
By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE BOSS LOOKS INTO THE MATTER. 


“Cousin Sera: There are reasons why 
Icannot come to the house again, even 
to the funeral, and why I shall not see 
you again during your stay. I think you 
will understand them. If you explain 
to Aunt Sabrina that I am ill, it will not 
be a falsehood. I have been, and am 
suffering terribly. But nobody can help 
me, save by leaving me to myself. Iam 
trying to forget, too, everything that 
was said when we last talked together, 
and I shall succeed. Never fear, I shall 
succeed. A.” 


It was this note, scrawled in a hand 
very unlike Miss Annie’s customary prim, 
school-teacher’s writing, which Saman- 
tha had borne over from the Warren 
house. Seth had studied it, perplexedly, 
for a long time on the evening of its ar- 
rival, He ruminated now again upon it, 
ashe walked along the road toward Thes- 
saly the following forenoon. The tempta- 
tion to confide the thing to John, who 
had stayed over-night with him at the 
homestead, and now was walking silently 
by his side toward the village, wavered 
in his mind. Perhaps John could assist 
him to comprehend it; but, then, it 
would be necessary to explain so much 
to him first. Finally the arguments in 
favor of confession triumphed, and with 
a “Here, old man ; this is a letter from 
Annie. I want you to help me guess 
what it means,” he made the plunge. 

John read the note carefully. “ What 
was it you talked about on this occasion 
she refers to, and when was it?” he 
asked. 

“It was night before last, the night, 
and I asked her to marry me.” 

“And what was her answer? I'll tell 
you afterward how glad I am to hear 
what you’ve just told me.” 

“Well, it wasn’t decisive—but she ad- 
mitted that it made her very happy.” 

“And you haven’t seen her since ?” 


“No—or, yes! I did. I met her just 
for a moment yesterday forenoon, as I 
was starting out from the house after 
hearing—the news. We only exchanged 
a word or two, though.” 

“Did she seem angry with you then?” 

“Not at all!” 

“Well, what can have happened since ? 
Try and think! She has reasons, she 
says, which she thinks you will under- 
stand. When a woman says she has 
‘reasons,’ she means that some mischief- 
maker has told her something disagree- 
able. Now % 

“Oh, my God! Isee it now!” Seth 
stopped short in the road, and clinched 
his fists. 

“ Well, what was it?” 

“She went into the house, and saw 
Isabel!” Seth continued, as if talking to 
himself. 

“ What has that got to do with it?” 

Seth looked up at his brother with 
a blanching face, in which fright and 
amazement blended. ‘ What is that line 
of Congreve’s about hell having no fury 
like a woman scorned ?” he asked, me- 
chanically. 

It was John’s turn to stare. Gradu- 
ally a light began to spread in his mind, 
and make things visible whose existence 
he had not suspected before. “ Well, 
you are a simpleton !” he said. 

“Don’t I know it?” was the pained, 
contrite response. 

The brothers walked on a few yards 
in silence. Then John said: “ Of course, 
you needn’t tell me any more of this 
than you want to ; but at least I can ask 
you, How much of a fool have you made 
of yourself up at the farm ?” 

“That's hard to say. Just now I'm 
inclined to think that I am the cham- 
pion ass of the world.” 

“Well, you’re displaying some sense 
now, anyway. What have you done?” 

“T haven't done anything. That’s the 
foolish part of it all.” 

John stopped in turn, and looked his 
brother’s face attentively over. ‘“ Go on, 
now,” he said, “and tell me what there 
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is of it! There’s no use in my butt- 
ing my brains out against a stone wall, 
guessing at such an inscrutable mess as 
this seems to be.” 

“Tt’s hard to tell—there isn’t anything 
specially fo tell. I simply got sort of 
sentimental about Isabel, you know— 
she was lonely and disappointed in life, 
and my coming to the farm was about 
the only chance for company she got, 
and all that—and then I found the thing 
might go too far and so I stopped it, 
and to clinch the thing asked Annie to 
marry me. That’s what there is of it.” 

“That’s good as far as it goes. Go 
on, youngster ; out with the rest of it!” 

“JT tell you that is all.” 

“Humbug! Annie never wrote this 
letter on the strength of such philander- 
ing nonsense as that. You say Isabel 
must have told her something. What 
was that something? Do you know?” 

“Yes!” The answer was so full of 
despondent pain that John’s sympathy 
rose above his fraternal censoriousness. 

“Come, my boy,” he said, “ you'd bet- 
ter make a clean breast of it. It won’t 
seem half so bad, once you've told me. 
And if I can help you, you know I will.” 

“Well, I will tell you, John. Night 
before last, Monday night, I had hard 
words with Albert, up at the house. You 
know how he sent for me, insisted on 
my coming, and what he wanted. Of 
course I could only say “no,” and we 
quarrelled. Toward the end we raised 
our voices, and Isabel, who was upstairs, 
overheard us. Just then he began about 
me and her—it seems he had noticed or 
heard something—and she, hearing her 
name, took it for granted the whole 
quarrel was about her. I went upstairs, 
and presently he drove out of the yard 
with the grays. I couldn’t sleep, I was 
so agitated by the idea of our rupture, 
and I went out to walk it off It was 
while I was out that Imet Annie and had 
the talk I have told you about. Then I 
came home, went to bed, and slept till 
after ten—long after everybody else had 
heard the news. I heard of it first from 
Isabel, and she—she 2 

He came to an abrupt halt. 





The duty 


of saying nothing which should incrim- 
inate the woman rose before him and 
fettered his tongue. 

“And she—what ?” asked John. 
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“Well, she somehow got the idea that 
I had followed Albert out and—and— 
was responsible for his death! Now 
you have it all!” 

There was a long silence. They were 
nearing the four corners and walking 
slowly. Finally Jobn, with his eyes on 
the ground, said: “And so that’s what 
she has told Annie, you think ?” 

“That’s the only way I can explain 
the note.” 

“ But Annie couldn’t possibly believe 
such a thing as that!” 

“ No—but there’s an explanation for 
that, too. Come to think of it, I must 
have said a lot of things to her, that 
night, which seem now to her to fit in 
with this awful theory. Poor girl! I 
don’t blame her.” 

John answered, after a pause : “There’s 
no use of my saying anything to show 
you what a situation you are in, or to 
scold you for it. I suppose you realize 
it fully enough. What’s more to the 
purpose, we must consider what is to be 
done. It is safe enough to assume that 
if Isabel thinks this, and has said it to 
one person, either someone else will 
think it, or she will hint about it to an- 
other. The thing is too terrible to have 
even one person, even if she were silent 
as the grave, think about it. The ob- 
vious thing, I should think, would be to 
have a post-mortem examination.” 

“T thought they always had them at 
inquests.” 

“No, the Coroner can dispense with 
one if he and the jury agree that it isn’t 
necessary. Timms sent me word that he 
had decided to dispense with one in this 
case, ‘out of consideration for the feel- 
ings of the family.’ That means, of 
course, that he wants the Banner to help 
re-elect him next year. But now, out of 
‘consideration for the family,’ we'll have 
to haveone. Don’t be so down in the 
mouth about it, boy; it will all come 
right, never fear !” 

The brothers had reached the solitary 
building at the corners—a low, dingy 
store, with its sloping roof turned to 
the road, and a broad platform and 
steps stretching along its entire front. 
A horse and vacant buggy stood at the 
hitching-post. John proposed to go m 
and get some cigars, if Turner had any 
fit to smoke. 
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Their surprise was great at meeting 
on the steps Mr. Beekman, of Jay County, 
who was coming out. After terse salu- 
tations had been exchanged, Beekman 
said : 

“Lucky you fellows come daown jest 
ez veb did. I come over this mornin’ 
a-purpose to see yeh, ’n’ yit I didn’t 
quite like to go up to th’ farm. I’ve got 
ever so many things I want to ask yeh, 
’n’ say to yeh.” 

He led the way over to the farther 
endof the steps, and following his ex- 
ample of sitting down on the platform, 
they waited curiously for him to pro- 
ceed. 

“ Fust of all, Iwas daown to Tecumsy 
last night, ’n’ saw Workman. He said 
you”—turning to Seth—“ needn’t worry 
yerself "baout comin’ back till yeh was 
yeady. They kin keep th’ paper runnin’ 
fur a week or sao, while you stay up here 
'n’ dew yer duty like a Christian.” 

Seth said he was much obliged, and 
then asked how it happened that Beek- 
man had posted off to Tecumseh—over 
seventy miles—and returned so soon. 

“ Well, there was some things I wanted 
to see *baout daown there, ’n’ more thet 
I'm interested in keepin’ an eye on up 
here. So I kind o’ humped myself.” 

“Tm glad to see you taking such an 
interest in Ansdell’s campaign,” said 
John. 

Mr. Beekman’s gaunt visage relaxed 
for a second: “So yeh calc’late thet’s 
what Iam buzzin’ ’raoun’ th’ State fur, 
do yeh? Yeh never’s more mistaken in 
yer life. Ive heerd reports circ’latin’ 
raoun’ thet ther’d be an election a fort- 
nit or so from naow, ’n’ thet Ansdell ’n’ 
I was concerned in it, but yeh can’t 
prove it by ws. We ain’t s’ much as 
give a thought to politics sence th’ Con- 
vention ended. We've got somethin’ else 
to occupy aour minds with b’sides poli- 
tices. I got a telegraph despatch from 
him, sent from New York this mornin’, 
thet I want to talk to yeh ’baout pres- 
ently, but fust de 

“ Ansdell in New York ?” asked Seth, 
all curiosity now. 

“Yes, he went on daown, while I got 
off at Tecumsy, ’n’ I sh’d jedge from 
his telegraph thet he’d be’n on the go 
some sence he got there. But what I 
want to ask yeh *baout is this: Do yeh 





knaow haow much money yer brother 
hed on him night fore last, when was 
—when he met his death ?” 

The brothers looked at each other, 
then at the speaker. ‘“ No,” answered 
Seth, finally. ‘We haven't the least 
idea. Why do you ask?” 

“Til come to thet bimeby. Naow, 
next, do you knaow where he was th’ 
day b’fore th’ Convention—thet is, Mon- 
day.” 

“ Yes, I can tell you that. 
New York. 
evening.” 

“ Pre-cisely. Well, naow, do yeh 
knaow what he went there for?” 

“No. Something connected with poli- 
tics, I suppose, but I can’t say for cer- 
tain. He had business there very often, 
you know.” 

“Yes, I knaow. But he hed very 
special business this last time. Naow, 
look at this telegram.” 

The two took the oblong sheet, and 
read : 


“New Yorx, October 21st, 9.42 a.m. 
Unexpectedly easy sailing. Found clew 
to money almost without looking. Fancy 
now must been sixteen instead ten. 
Hope return to-night. ANSDELL.” 


‘Well, still I am in the dark,” John 
said, after reading and rereading the de- 
spatch. ‘“ What is it allabout? Isup- 
pose you understand it.” 

“Tm beginnin’ to see a leetle ways 
threw th’ millstone, I think, myself,” re- 
plied Beekman. “ But it’s all so un- 
cert’n yit, I don’t want to say nothin’ 
thet I can’t back up later on.” 

Seth, too, had been busily pondering 
the despatch, and he said now, with a 
flushing face: “ J know what you think ! 
You and Ansdell have got an idea there 
was foul play !” 

“Well, yes, it ain’t much more’n an 
idee yit,” assented Beekman. 

“What do you base your idea on?” 
demanded John, full of a nameless, grow- 
ing fright lest there might be something 
further which Seth’s confession had not 
revealed. 

“Jest you wait one day more,” said 
the Boss of Jay County, grimly ; “one 
day more'll dew. Then I miss my guess 
ef we ain’t in shape to tell yeh. Fust of 
all, there’s got to be a post-mortem.” 


He was in 
He only got back Monday 


> 
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John’s impulse was to say that he and 
Seth had already agreed upon this, but 
a second thought checked his tongue. 

“’N’ it'll hev to be on th’ quiet. 
Everything depends on thet—on keepin’ 
it dark. There’s some folks might get 
skeered, ’n’ complicate things, ef it ain’t 
kep’ mum. ’N’ thet’s what I wanted to 
ask yeh “baout. DTve thought of Dr. 
Bacon over at Thessaly, ’n’ Dr. Pierce 
daown at the Springs. Theyre both 
good men, ’n’ got level heads on ’em. 
What d’yeh say to them ?” 

“T’ve no objection to them in the 
world, but the Coroner 

“ Oh, I know ’baout him. He’s th’ 
blamedest fool in th’ caounty. Over in 
Jay we wouldn’t elect sech a dumb-head 
to be hog-reeve. But you ’n’ Ansdell 
kin fix it with him to-morrow; ’n’ Ill 
drive to-day ’n’ see both doctors, ’n’ put 
‘em straight. °“N’ naow yeh must prom- 
mus me, both of yeh, that yeh won't 
breathe a word of this to any livin’ 
soul.” 

They promised, and he climbed into 
his buggy and gathered up the reins. 
“ Oh, there’s one thing more,” he said, 
on reflection. ‘“P’raps you wonder why 
I'm takin’ so much on myself. Ill tell 
yeh bimeby. I’ve got my reasons. I’m 
mixed up in it, more’n you'd think.” 

He turned about, and drove off brisk- 
ly toward Thessaly. The brothers stood 
in perplexed silence by the road-side for 
some minutes. There was surely enough 
to think about. 

At last, with a frank gesture, John 
stretched his hand out to Seth : 

“Old boy,” he said, “I don’t know 
how this thing is coming out, but we'll 
see it through together. You go down 
to the office and wait for me. You 
might do some things to fill up the 
paper this week, if you’ve got nerve 
enough. I’m going back to the farm.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


JOHN’S DELICATE MISSION. 


Wurtz Seth tried to divert his thoughts 
at the Banner office by going over the 
freshly arrived batch of morning dai- 
lies, and fastening his attention upon 
their political editorials and reports of 
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speeches instead of their displayed and 
minute reports of the sensational trag- 
edy in Tallman’s ravine, John Fairchild 
retraced his steps toward the farm. He 
had a definite purpose in his mind— 
to confront and silence Isabel—and he 
strove hard, as he went along, to plan 
how this should be done, and what he 
should say. 

He felt that his dominant emotion 
was wrath against this sister-in-law of 
his, and he said to himself, as he strode 
along, that he had never liked her. He 
could recall the summer, a dozen years 
before, when she came to the farm as a 
visiting cousin. He had been civil to 
her then, even companionable, for she 
was bright, spirited, in a word, good 
company ; but it seemed to him now 
that even then he had suspected the 
treachery ingrained in her nature—that 
he had been instinctively repelled by 
those hateful qualities, dormant in her 
girlhood, which were later to plot infi- 
delity to one of his brothers, and lure 
into trouble, shame, perhaps even crime, 
the other. 

This latter phase of her work was pe- 
culiarly abominable in John’s eyes. He 
was not going to get up any special in- 
dignation on the first count of the in- 
dictment ; a bachelor of nearly forty 
who marries a sentimental young girl 
does it at his own risk, John felt, and 
Albert had invited just this sort of thing 
by exiling her to a farm and forcing 
her romantic mind to feed on itself. 
But that she should have selected Seth 
—her own husband’s brother, the Ben- 
jamin of the flock, a veritable child in 
such matters—to practise her arts upon, 
was grievously unpardonable. To be 
sure, Seth ought to have had more 
sense. But then John, habitually think- 
ing of him as “ the youngster,” thought 
he could see how he had been led on, 
step by step, never realizing the vicious 
tendency of it all, until he had all at 
once found himself on the brink of a 
swift descent. Then, to do the boy jus- 
tice, he seemed to have stopped short, 
turned his back upon the siren, and, for 
the sake of further security, irrevoca- 
bly committed himself to Annie. He 
had been sadly weak in the earlier 
stages of the affair, no doubt; but this 
last course appeared manly and sensi- 
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ble—and wholly incompatible, too, with 
any idea of malice or crime on Seth’s 
part. What fault there was belonged 
to the woman, and she should be told 
go, too, straight and sharp. 

Thus John’s thoughts ran as he en- 
tered the house and bade the Lawton 
girl tell her mistress he wished to speak 
with her. He had not seen Isabel since 
her husband’s death—she having kept 
her room constantly—nor for a long 
time previous. They had, indeed, 
scarcely met more than half a dozen 
times since she came to live at the 
homestead, and then with considerable 
formality on both sides. As he stood 
by the stove in the living-room, await- 
ing her coming, he knitted his brows 
and framed some curt, terse words of 
address. 

She entered clad in the same black 
and dark-gray wrapper, which his mem- 
ory associated with his mother’s funer- 
al, and which gave the effect of height 
and slender dignity to her figure. Her 
face was pale and pathetic in expres- 
sion, and the ghost of a smile which 
fitted in greeting over it for a second 
accentuated its stamp of suffering. She 
offered him her hand, and said, in a 
low, mournful voice : 

“Tt was good of you to come to me, 
John. I have been expecting, hoping 
you would. Won’t you take off your 
coat, and sit down ?” 

He had shaken hands with her, loos- 
ened his overcoat, and taken a seat be- 
fore he had time to reflect that he ought 
to have ignored her greeting and her 
proffered hand. The sharp words, too, 
that he had arranged in his mind seemed 
too brusque now to utter to a weak, lone 
woman who was so evidently suffering. 

“Yes,” he said, “I thought I ought to 
talk things over with you. You've got 
nobody else.” 

“No—not a soul! I couldn’t be 
more wholly alone if I were at the 
North Pole, it has seemed to me this 
last day. I have eaten nothing; I 
haven’t slept an hour. So you must 
make allowances for me,” she said, with 
aweak shadow of a smile, “if I seem 
hervous or incoherent. My mind goes 
il astray sometimes now, and I seem 
wequal to the task of controlling it.” 

He had thought at last of a ques- 


tion which might introduce the desired 
subject without wounding her feelings. 
“Do you happen to know,” he asked, 
gently, “whether Albert brought a 
large sum of money with him from 
New York, Monday?” 

*T haven’t the least idea, I am sure. 
In fact, I only saw him for a moment 
after his return. And besides, you 
know, he never told me a syllable 
about his business arrangements. No 
one could be in more complete igno- 
rance of his affairs than I have always 
been.” There was the tone of resigned 
regret in her voice, which a wife might 
rightly use. “I do, indeed—there is 
one exception—know about his will. 
He told me that, not by way of con- 
fidence, but because it came out—in 
some words we once had about prop- 
erty of mine in New York. I might as 
well tell you. The will gives everything 
except my third to you and your aunt 
and—your brother. He has the lion’s 
share. Don’t think I am complaining, 
John. I wouldn’t have had it altered if 
I could. Iam more than independent, 
you know, apart from right of dower. 
IfI had had the making of the will, it 
would have been just the same. It is 
only right that his money should go to 
his family.” 

John reflected for some moments be- 
fore he answered. “Iam almost sorry 
you told me,” he said then. “It makes 
me wretched and ashamed to think of 
the injustice I have done him in my 
mind. It sounds brutal, in the light of 
what you have told me ; but lam going 
to confess it to you—I suspected all 
along that he intended to come some 
game over us about the farm, and now, 
instead—. Oh, it’s too bad! I wish 
he could hear me!” John continued, 
with a glance toward the folding-doors 
of the parlor, once more the chamber of 
death. “I wish he could know how I 
despise myself for having wronged him 
in my mind.” 

Isabel said nothing, but her respon- 
sive eyes seemed to express appreciation — 
and sympathy. John lost all sense of 
wrath toward her as he went on: 

“Yes, from the very start we wronged 
him. We didn’t understand him. He 
was different from us. He was a man 
of the world, and we were countrymen, 
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and we thought all the while that he 
held himself outside the family. I never 
gave him credit for good motives when 
he came to the f farm ; neither did Seth. 
We both thought he was playing his 
own game, for himself, and nobody else. 
And here, by George! he turns out to 
have had more brotherly feeling, more 
family feeling, than we ever had. It 
makes me miserable to think of it. It'll 
break Seth’s heart, too; hell always 
torture himself with the thought that 
the last time he ever saw Albert alive 
they parted in anger.” 

The words were out before he realized 
their significance. He stopped short, 
and felt himself changing color as he 
locked at her to see whether she, too, 
was thinking about that terrible night. 

She made a motion as if to rise from 
her chair; then dropped back again, 
and returned his inquiring glance with 
a fixed, intent look. 

“So you know something about that,” 
she said. “ Did Seth tell you? ” 

“Ves!” he answered, falteringly. 
“Seth told me. We had a long talk 
this forenoon. I think he told me 
about everything there was to tell. In 
fact, that is mostly why I've come back 
now to see you.” 

She was silent, but her eyes seemed 
to John to be saying disagreeable 
things. 

He began again to realize that it was 
his duty to be indignant in attitude 
and peremptory in tone, but he was also 
conscious of feeling very sorry for Isa- 
bel. The village editor often described 
himself, and was uniformly character- 
ized by others, as being “no hand for 
women.” His own brief career as a 
married man—it seemed almost a dream 
now, and a very painful dream, with a 
short period of great happiness, then a 
slightly longer season of illness, pov- 
erty, debt, despair, and then the rayless 
gloom of death in his scarcely estab- 
lished home—had taught him next to 
nothing of the sex, and inclined him 
eagainst learning more. The impres- 
sions of womankind which clustered 
about the memories of his girl-wife 
were, however, all in the direction of 
gentleness and softness. As he re- 


flected, it grew increasingly difficult for 
him to put on a harsh demeanor toward 
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his sister-in-law. She might deserve it 
well enough, but it was not in his heart 
to speak ugly words to a pretty and 
troubled woman at such a time. He 
stumbled on : 

“Yes, the youngster is fearfully cut 
up about the whole thing, and he had 
to talk to somebody. He’s always been 
used to telling me everything. He is 
not a tattler, though, and I’m bound to 
say he only told me because I ques- 
tioned him and insisted on his making 
a clean breast of it. Then I sent him 
down to the office and I came back 
here, thinking it might be best for all 
concerned to have a frank talk with you 
about it.” 

She had a course mapped out now in 
her mind. “Iam sure that your mo- 
tives are good, John,” she said, “and 
that you will be fair and candid. [ 
confess I don’t see what there is to be 
gained, specially, but you no doubt 
know best. What is it you wanted to 
talk over?” 


“Well, it isn’t easy to state it off 
hand. Perhaps I might as well begin 


by speaking of motives, as you did. I 
own that when I came in I wasn't so 
sure that your motives were good, as 
you say you are about mine.” 

“That is candid, at all events.” 

“T want to be perfectly open and 
above-board with you, Isabel. You 
seem to have got into your head yes- 
terday—I won't say you have it now— 
some horrible and ridiculously wild sus- 
picion of Seth pi 

“JT know what you mean!” she in- 
terposed, with nervous haste. “You 
mustn’t think of that at all! You 
mustn’t blame me for it! I was simply 
distracted—mad—out of my senses. I 
don’t know what awful thing my fancy 
didn’t conjure up. Don’t pay any at- 
tention to that!” 

“But the mischief of it is that you 
seem to have spoken of this to—to 
somebody else. It would have been un 
important otherwise. This complicates 
it badly. Don’t you see it does?” 

She made no answer, and kept her 
eyes on the figures in the carpet. 

“Don’t you see it does?” he repeated 

“How do you know that I spoke of it 
to anybody ? ?” she asked, after a pause 
and still with downcast eyes. 
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“That has nothing to do with it, 
Isabel. It’s true, isn’t it, that you did 
speak oLite” 

To his surprise and embarrassment, 
she began weeping and hid her face in 
her handkerchief. He sat mutely watch- 
ing her, wishing that she would stop, 
and perplexed at encountering, on the 
yery threshold of his inquiries and argu- 
ment, this unmeetable demonstration of 
a woman’s resources. 

She presently sobbed out, from be- 
hind the perfumed cambric: ‘ You can’t 
hold me accountable for what I did 
yesterday, or what I said! I was be- 
side myself! I scarcely know what I 
thought, or what I said! I acted like a 
crazy woman—and felt like one, too! 
It is easy enough for you to be cool and 
collected about the thing. You are a 
man!” 

“Yes, I know, Isabel,” he said, kindly, 
“Tunderstand all that, and I can make 
all the allowances in the world for you, in 
your position. But still that doesn’t alter 
the fact that the thing has been said, 
and the harm done. To be sure, I sup- 
pose the harm will be only temporary, 
but as it stands it affects the prospects 
of more than one person—of two per- 
sons, in fact, near to us—very materially. 
You know what I mean?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what can be done to remedy 
it? That is the question. Iam not go- 
ing to blame you ; but still the fault was 
yours, and the steps to set it right ought 
to be yours, too, oughtn’t they ?” 

“What do you mean?” She looked 
up now, forgetting her tears. 

“Tam not quite sure what I do mean. 
Thaven’t thought over details. There 
is simply a given situation, with the 
question how to get out of it, and the 
onus of action on you. JI want you to 
help me think what the best way will 
be.” 

“How logically you state it! Sup- 
pose I disavowed the whole thing, ig- 
lored it, refused to do anything or say 
auything. What then?” 

“I won't consider that at all. You 
touldn’t be so unfair as that—so un- 
generous,” 

“Unfair! Ungenerous!” Isabel rose 
toher full height and frowned down at 
her brother-in-law, without a trace of 
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tears in her eyes. “ Fine fairness, dis- 
tinguished generosity, have been shown 
to me, haven’t they! There has been so 
much delicacy in regarding my feelings! 
I ought to leap at the opportunity of 
smoothing over matters between Mr. 
Seth and his lady-love. My husband’s 
awful death, my position here, alone in 
the world, the shock and suffering of it 
all—these are mere trifles compared 
with the importance of seeing that their 
love-affairs are uninterrupted! Perhaps 
I might get a chance at the funeral to 
have them kiss and make up—or would 
you prefer me to leave my dead now 
and go ‘i 

“ Your dead!” 

The brother had risen also, and taken 
his hat. The exclamation carried in its 
tone all the bitterness with which his 
mind had stored itself on his walk back 
to the farm. Pity for the woman, per- 
haps something, too, of innate  sus- 
ceptibility to beauty and grace, had re- 
strained and covered up this bitterness 
so that he had supposed it gone. It 
flamed forth now, in wrathful satire. 

As she put her handkerchief up again 
to her eyes, as a token of more tears, he 
went on, in a cold kind of excitement : 

“You talk very cleverly—more so 
than any other woman I ever knew. 
But you should pick your strong phrases 
with more discrimination. For instance, 
when you want to produce a really 
striking effect upon me, it is unwise to 
use an expression which recalls to me 
at once things that you would rather I 
didn’t think about. I wouldn’t say ‘my 
dead’ if I were you, especially when you 
are talking to his brother. It may do 
for outsiders, but here in the family it is 
a bad waste of words.” 

Her only answer was a gust of sobs. 
They failed to move him, and he went 
on : 

“T don’t know that I have any means 
of forcing you to do anything, or say 
anything, against your will. Ifyou take 
that position, perhaps it won’t be neces- 
sary. The wicked, ridiculous thing you 
thought, or pretended to think, and said 
to that poor girl, can be straightened 
out very easily. We can’t prevent the 
pain it has already caused, but we can 
stop its causing more. But if you lisp 
it to another human being—well, I don’t 











know what to threaten you with. It 
isn’t easy to guess what considerations 
will weigh with a woman who has your 
ideas of wifely duty, and of her responsi- 
bilities toward young and foolish mem- 
bers of her husband’s family, and ; 

* How can you be so cruel, so mean, 
John? What right have you to talk to 
me like that? Everybody attacks me 
like an enemy. You never have been 
decent to me since Iwas married. Your 
whole family has treated me like an out- 
sider, almost a criminal, since I came 
here. Your old cat of an aunt never 
looked at me except to wish me evil. 
Your brother—yes, if he could hear me 
now, from where he lies, I would say 
it !—never was fond of me, never tried to 
make a companion of me, never treated 
me as a wife should be treated, or even 
as his intellectual equal. You avoided 
me as if I were poison. The neighbor- 
hood disliked me, gossiped about me, 
and I hated them. Only one there was 
of you all who was pleasant with me, and 
good to me—and now that you have 
turned him against me, too, you come 
and insult me because I was pleased 
and grateful for his friendship. That 
is manly, isn’t it?” 

John had listened to the beginning of 
this impassioned speech with a callous 
heart. But he was a just man, and he 
had in almost unmeted degree that habit 
of mind which welcomes statements of 
both sides of a controversy. He might 
have been a wealthier man, and the 
owner of a more thriving paper, if he 
had had more of the partisan spirit. 
But to be strictly fair was the rule of his 
being. He would not criticise political 
opponents for doing things whic) in his 
heart he approved, and on the same 
principle he would not condemn unheard 
even this woman, if she had any justiti- 
sation. As she went on, he began to 
feel that there was considerable force in 
her argument. She certainly had been 
most disagreeably situated, connubially 
and socially, and her definition of the 
Seth episode was plausible, if that were 
all there was of it. He softened per- 
ceptibly in tone as he answered : 

_ “No, I am sorry if you think I wanted 
to insult you. Perhaps I did speak too 
strongly. I apologize forit. But I feel 
earnestly on this subject. Ive 
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always been a sort of father and big 
brother combined to Seth, and the idea 
of his getting into a mess, or doing fool- 
ish or disereditable things, cuts me to 
the quick. You can see my position in 
the matter. Iam anxious not to hurt 
your feelings, but my first duty is to 
him. Perhaps the two need not come 
into conflict. After all, no real harm 
has been done, I fancy, except in this 
one case of repeating your hysterical 
suspicion of him. That was inexcus- 
able ; can’t you see that it was? I'm 
sure that if youll think it over calmly 
you'll be disposed to do what is fair and 
right. Tmnot blaming you particularly 
for the other thing. You might have 
remembered that you were older than 
Seth, to be sure, but then I realize that 
you were notat all pleasantly placed ——” 

“Never mind what you realize! We 
won't discuss that at all. There is noth- 
ing to discuss. You and your aunt 
seem bound to make yourselves ridicu- 
lous about me. I won’t demean myself 
by answering—or, no! I will say this 
much to you. There has never a word 
passed between Seth and me that every 
soul of you might not have heard, and 
welcome. He was simply pleasant and 
friendly to me; and I was grateful to 
him and fond of him, as I might be of 
a brother. Where was the harm? In 
no decent state of society would anyone 
ever have dreamed of suspecting wrong. 
But here—why, people live and breathe 
suspicion! It is the breath of their 
nostrils.” 

“T thought you used to correspond,” 
John said, tentatively. 

“Correspond! There it is again! 
What of it, [should like to know? Why 
shouldn’t my cousin, my brother, write 
to me? I have all the letters—you 
may see them, everyone. They gave me 
a great deal of pleasure. They repre- 
sented my sole point of contact with 
civilization, with fine feelings and pretty 
thoughts. But you can go over them 
all, if you like. You won’t find a single 
whisper of proof of your aunt’s mean 
suspicion. I am almost ashamed of my- 
self for having stooped to defend myself 
—but it is just as well to let you know 
the truth.” 

“Yes!” John breathed a sigh which 
was not altogether of relief, but carried 
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a fair admixture of bewilderment. This 
ingenious explanation did not atall points 
tally with the inferences drawn from 
Seth’s confession. Perhaps it was true 
enough in the letter, but he felt that as 
a revelation of the spirit it left much to 
bedesired. He added: 

“Well, Iam sorry if I misjudged you. 
Probably I did. However, even if Seth 
had come near getting into a scrape, 
he’s safe out of it now.” 

This complaisant conclusion nettled 
the woman. She went on, as if her 
explanation had not been interrupted : 

“Of course, we had what you might 
call a ‘community of grievance’ to talk 
about, and drawus together. It wouldn’t 
be fitting in me to say more now than 
that my life here was not congenial ; you 
won't mind my saying that much? I 
had dreamed of a very different kind of 
married existence. Seth, too, had his 
trouble. In his boyhood, when itseemed 
assured that he was to remain the farmer 
of the family, his mother had planned a 
marriage for him. It isn’t for me to say 
a word against Annie. She is a good 
enough girl in her way. But when Seth 
got out of his chrysalis, and learned what 
there really was in him, the thought that 
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he was committed, in a sense, to marry- 
ing a farm-girl made him very gloomy. 
He used to talk with me about it, not 
saying anything against Annie, mind 
you, but 2 

“That'll do!” said John, curtly. “We 
won't go into that. Evidently there was 
no limit to Seth’s asininity. Let that 
pass. Whatever he said, or didn’t say, 
during his vealy period, he’s going to 
marry Annie now. There never was a 
time, and I fear there never will be one, 
when I would not call her his superior. 
The question is: Are you going to re- 
tract before her the false, cruel things 
you have said ?” 

“Tam going upstairs again,” she said. 
“T think I will lie down a while,” and 
moved toward the stair-door. 

The brother looked at her, amazed, 
pained, indignant. She had her hand 
on the latch by the time his emotions 
found words: 

“Tve wasted my time in pitying you. 
God forbid that any of our family, young 
or old, should ever fall in with such a 
woman as you are again ! ” 

He pulled on his hat and left the 


house. 





(To be continued.) 


THE LOONS. 


By A. Lampman. 


Once ye were happy, once by many a shore, 
Wherever Glooscap’s gentle feet might stray, 
Lulled by his presence like a dream, ye lay, 

Floating at rest; but that was long of yore. 

He was too good for earthly men ; he bore 
Their bitter deeds for many a patient day, 
And then at last he took his unseen way : 

He was your friend, and ye might rest no more. 


And now, though many hundred altering years 
Have passed, among the desolate northern meres 
Still must ye search and wander, querulously 

Crying for Glooscap ; still bemoan the light 
With weird entreaties, and in agony 
With awful laughter pierce the lonely night. 


Glooscap, the benevolent god of the Wabanaki, whom Mr. Charles G. Leland calls ‘‘ by far the grandest and most 


Aryan-like character ever evolved from a savage mind.” 


som 


he loons, who had been the huntsmen of Glooscap, go rest- 


lessly up and down through the world, seeking vainly for their master, whom they cannot find, and wailing sadly because 


they find him not."—ALGoNQuIN LEGENDS. 








CAMPING AND HUNTING IN THE SHOSHONE. 


By W. S. Rainsford. 


HEN only eighteen I killed, 
or helped to kill, my first 
buffalo; and havine tried 
in vain, like many another 
ereenhorn, to cut out. his 
tongue (by forcing the 
clinched jaws apart, and 
coming to the Irishman’s 
conclusion that he died of 
the locked-jaw), was fain 
to content me with cutting 
off his tail. At that time 
(1868) I spent part of the 
spring and all of the sum- 
mer, fall, and early winter 
on the plains and among 
the mountains of British 
North America. Ever since 
I was able to read, it had 
been my dream that some 
day I should see the count- 

Se ee less herds of buffalo wan- 

: dering in their dark, dusty, 

string-like bands on the 

boundless plains, and I shall ever be glad that I lived to see my dream ful- 
filled. Then there were plenty of Indians, and buffalo, too, especially in the 
northern part of the continent. On the great plains of the Saskatchewan both 
were abundant. The buffalo were not the poor, skin-and-bone, mangy remnant 
of a noble race that survived even till 1884, hoof-worn with perpetual and rapid 
journeying, ceaselessly seeking a rest they could nowhere attain. Then the great 
herds moved leisurely, and leisurely the plain-Indian moved in their wake. Mill- 
ions of buffalo there were that had never heard the deadly crack of the skin- 
hunter's rifle; and there at least remained in those northern lands some thou- 
sands of Indians who had never tasted the deadlier whiskey of the free-traders, as 
the men were called who pushed their way into the great territories where none 
but the Hudson Bay Company had hitherto come. (Let me say, for the honor 
of the Hudson Bay Company, in those years at least, that they never, on any 
condition whatever, supplied liquor to the Indians.) I have said I shall always 
be thankful I saw the buffalo in their glory, and saw the Indian, too, as he was— 
not the ideal Indian,I need scarcely say, but yet certainly not the debased hanger- 
on of a frontier civilization that he is to-day. 

To enjoy an old-fashioned buffalo-run—to start with a hundred and fifty almost 
naked men and boys, in a helter-skelter race of miles, over ground full of holes 
and covered with thundering herds, while hunted and hunters were rolled in 
clouds of dust—is to have enjoyed something that can never be enjoyed again. 
Who that once joined in such a chase could ever forget it? The strange, motley 
company—the old chief, armed and mounted as well as any man in the tribe, but 
taking small part in the charge or slaughter; the young warrior, stripped almost 
naked, meaning business, and looking, every inch of him, what he meant ; too 
poor to use the costly ammunition, that the Hudson Bay Company could alone 
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supply him with, on buffalo, and so 
relying on his short bow; the boy of 
fourteen, just old enough to bestride 
“a runner” and bend a bow; and 
last, but not least, the motley band of 
squaws, some still carrying their ba- 
bies—though for them this was no mere 
holiday pastime—leading and riding po- 
nies behind which the long tepee-poles, 
fastened securely at the sides, trailed for 
fifteen feet along the grass; then the 
cautious approach, the old man leading 
and signalling each movement of all our 
band. My heart almost thumps against 
my ribs again at the very remembrance 
of how it thumped that morning when 
slowly our long crescent of riders rose 
above the last swell of the plain that hid 
us from the outlying bulls, scarcely four 
hundred yards away. 

One yell and we were off, each man for 
himself and the devil take the hinder- 
most—a thing he was apt to do, for in 
the shape of badger-holes he lay in wait 
for those unlucky ones who, choked with 
dust that hid both herd and ground, 
floundered in the rear. The safest as well 
as the pleasantest place was in front. 
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But I do not desire to write an ac- 
count either of the sport or scenery I 
enjoyed in 1868 ; suffice it to say, I there 
and then fell in love with the Rocky 
Mountains, as almost all who have hunt- 
ed, camped, or been hunted among 
them have fallen in love. I would rather 
give some results of the five trips I 
have made during the summer and fall, 
since then, to those mountainous re- 
gions, lying within the bounds of the 
United States, that may be readily 
reached by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, for here await those who will take 
the trouble to seek them magnificent 
scenery and, as yet, fair sport. Why do 
so few of our young men go West for 
recreation? There is no land where 
nature recreates a man as she does there. 
You literally renew your youth. The 
climate is invigorating beyond words. 
For nervously exhausted men, for weary 
brains, there is simply nothing to touch 
it. Ihave gone to the mountains thor- 
oughly fagged out, unable to sleep well 
or eat well—life a burden, and work an 
impending horror. In a fortnight I 
have been eating as many meals a day 
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as I could prevail on my men to cook, 
and have been glad to fill up chance 
spaces in my internal economy with raw 
bacon. Yes, many a time, after a monu- 
mental dinner, when we have gone into 
camp at five in the afternoon, have I 
eaten with relish that most lasting of 
all provisions—a piece of raw bacon— 
before turning in. It is true, some, at 
first, find the rarefied atmosphere of 
the mountains trying to chest or heart, 
and many also complain of loss of ap- 
petite and loss of sleep; but if the man 
is sound in limb and lung, and if he 
does not overdo it or overexert him- 
self at the very beginning, but does take 
regular exercise, in ten days or so all 
life seems to awaken within him; he 
may not sleep so long or so heavily, for 
he has probably camped at an altitude 
of eight or nine thousand feet (excellent 
camping-places are sometimes found at 
a height of ten thousand feet or over), 
and he does not need as much sleep as 
though he were at sea-level. He may 
puff and blow like a grampus as he faces 
a moderate hill ; for he has scarcely real- 
ized yet that the atmosphere is so rare 
that he must boil his potatoes (if he is 
lucky enough to have any) for at least 


two hours, and he will do better 
if he boil them all the morning, 
and that he cannot, by twenty 
four hours’ boiling, make beans 
soft enough to fe ed to his horse, 
But he is growing younger, not 
older. The world of cark and 
care seems very far away, wall- 
ed out by the heavy mists that 
roll up from the plains. What 
a fool he was to bother his soul, 
as he did, with a thousand use- 
less things! Now, having a 
good, warm flannel shirt, plenty 
of blankets, good meat, good 
bread, and coffee to make ‘glad 
the heart of man, thoroughly 
congenial companions, glorious 
days and nights—what more 
can he want? Now, he needs 
no longer to ery, 

“Oh, that a man would arise in me, 


That the man I am might cease to 
be!” 


for he does not want the man he 
feels he is to cease to be. The 
man he now is he could afford to go on 
with forever; for he is a good-natured 
chap, who never did, or never will do, an 
unkinder thing to anyone than to laugh 
at him when he gets into ascrape. Every 
day he can walk farther and eat more. 
His shoulder does not ache, as it did, to 
the steady pressure of his rifle. Some- 
how, the ground up in the mountains does 
not seem as hard as it used to be those 
first few nights on the plains, after he 
left the railroad, and when, hunt as he 
would, he could not find a square inch of 
anything softer than a flint on which to 
repose his weary hips. And now that 
he is in permanent camp, and the boys 
have time to chop up and lay under his 
water-proof great armfuls of the sweet- 
smelling mountain pine-tops, no spring- 
mattress ever afforded delights compara- 
ble to those his couch yields to him. 
From six weeks of such living one re- 
turns to his work a new man—his mus- 
cles set, his eye clear, and his hand as 
steady as his appe tite—thankful for the 
sood. time he has had, and thankful, 
doubly thankful, for the home and 
friends, or perhaps wife and children, 
that meke the thought of return again 
so sweet. 
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As to scenery, there is a grandness, a 
loneliness, a majesty about the views 
in the Rocky Mountains that cannot be 
surpassed. Here you have not snow 
to the same extent as in Switzerland, 
though I have seen a snow-tield fully 
fifteen miles long and ten broad, and no 
one can guess how many hundred or 
thousand feet deep, in the almost unex- 
plored granite range that lies between 
Clarke’s Fork Mines and the Northern 
Pacitic Railroad. But the rocky scenery 
is wonderful—wonderful in form, won- 
derful in color, and wonderful in size. 
The very solid earth seems sometimes 
to gape asunder; as you enter some 
caion you can scarcely persuade your- 
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Fork of the Yellowstone, narrowing as 
it rises. Some seven or eight miles from 
Cooke, on the left as you ascend, a vast 
wall of basalt rises almost sheer from 
the bed of the stream. It cannot be 
less than three thousand five hundred feet 
in height, and I should fancy is over a 
mile along its base. When I first looked 
up at it, its great, dark breast was 
braided all over with a hundred milky, 
wavy, flashing water-falls. For a week 
we had almost continuous rain, and these 
warm showers, for it was July, had hast- 
ened the destruction of the snow-beds on 
its crown, and down to the valley fell or 
trickled, literally, hundreds of streams, 
separating, spreading, uniting, and 
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self you are ascending, since the mighty 

walls of rock on either hand so lean over 
to each other that it seems as though 
the path led downward and not, as it 
does, upward. One of the finest bits of 
rocky scener y I remember to have seen 
any where is within three days’ easy ride 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and on 
the road to Cooke City Mines. A long 
valley of some twenty-four miles leads 
easily up to the divide, from the East 


spreading again, as they crept or thun- 
dered downward. No words can con- 
vey any idea of the mingled beauty and 
grandeur of falling water and immova- 
ble basalt, when smitten by the glory of 
the setting sun. One autumn evening, 
two years “after, we camped at the same 
spot. We were smoking the last pipe 
of peace before turning in, when one of 
our party noticed a clear light falling on 
the summit above us. As we watched, 
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the light crept slowly downward ; at first 
we scarcely realized that it was the moon. 
We were down, remember, in a veritable 
chasm, one side of which—the side be- 
fore us—was about three thousand feet 
higher than the other, and thus the moon- 
beams lit up its edge long before they 
touched the little prairie at its feet, where 
our camp lay. A great belt of clouds lay 
on the rocky ridge at our back, and 
athwart these the moonlight passed, 
casting their moving shadows on the 
great, gray mirror we were looking up 
at. What grotesque shapes they took, 
as they wound and unwound their long 
folds! There we sat and watched them, 
until at last such moonlight as you can 
only see when you are almost seven 
thousand feet above the damper, denser 
air in which ordinary life is to be sus- 
tained fell full into the gorge. 

I recall, too, another bit of rocky 
scenery as unlike this one I have tried 
to sketch as I can well fancy is possible, 
and I single it out of a possible score 
of such places because it, like the first, 
is accessible to ordinary 


But the view of the rocky gate-way to 
this chasm is alone worth a journey, and 
of it I wish to speak. Sheer from the 
water, without one break on its face, a 
silvery cliff, looking almost south, rises 
five thousand feet into the sky. Ido not 
know, I am ashamed to say, the nature 
of the formation, but in the sunlight its 
sheen is most silvery. Opposite it stands 
a mountain so rocky and _ precipitous 
that no man or beast can ascend it— 
here and there belted with pine, and as 
dark as its brother-sentinel is fair. I 
saw these one early morning in Septem- 
ber, when we had turned unwillingly 
homeward, resisting the strong tempta- 
tion of a first tracking snow ; saw them 
all crusted and crowned with their first 
winter icing. As we rode, we were not 
a mile from their bases, yet these were 
absolutely invisible, shut out by a solid 
wall of dense white cloud ; but their 
heads, for the topmost thousand feet or 
so, were clear as sunlight could make 
them. 

An ordinary hill of less than two thou- 





travellers —the mouth of 
Clarke’s Fork Cafion. 
Clarke’s Fork River rushes 
to the plains through one 
of the grandest canons in 
the Rocky Mountains. For 
fifteen miles an old and dif- 
ficult hunter’s trail leads 
down its precipitous sides ; 
but this is not much used 
at present, such travel as 
does find its way to Cooke 
City Mines, from the east- 
ward, going over the long, 
but comparatively easy, as- 
cent of Dead Indian Moun- 
tain. Ata first glance, the 
river-gorge is absolutely 
impassable ; a sentinel-cliff 
seems to guard its moun- 
tain-solitudes and bar all 
human progress upward. 
I have heard my hunter say 
that, when trout-fishing in one of the 
deepest spots in that cafion, he saw 
clearly the stars at mid-day ; and I be- 
lieve it, for even where the steep trail 
passes—and it passes at a considerable 
height above the torrent, and so avoids 
the deepest gloom—it is murky enough. 
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sand feet looks Alpine when you are 
near its base, if that base be hidden in 
fog and the crown be clear. Many who 
read this can doubtless recall experi- 
ences, on misty mornings, when on the 
canoe, or lake-shore or river-bank, they 
looked up at cloud-girdled mountains 
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that, when thus seen, seemed so vast in 
their proportions they could scarcely 
believe them to be the old companions 
of the night before. But these rocky 
solitudes, seen as we saw them that 
morning—well, I can liken them to 
nothing I know of. We were not an 
especially emotional party ; but they did 
seem to us that morning, as they tow- 
ered aloft into the limitless ether, to be- 
long to another “land that is very far 
off. ” 

Where can a more lovely series of 
nountain-lakes be found than those that 
lie hidden in the great forests that 
stretch for a distance of, say, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles by one hundred 
over that central plateau where rise the 
Yellowstone and Snake Rivers? Till 
within a few years the region was almost 


unknown. In 1868 I met a hunter who 
claimed to have seen a great lake, more 
than twenty-five miles long, and almost 
as broad, in the heart of the mountains, 
on whose margin great fountains of boil- 
ing water spouted, and where no Indian 
dared to go. Of course, he yarned con- 
siderably about cafions where lay the 
bones of herds of petrified bison, and 
gaping cracks whence steam and boiling 
mud rushed forth. Allowing, as you 
must allow out West, for the play of a 
hunter’s imagination, there was a con- 
siderable substratum of truth in what he 
said, but none of us, and, so far as we 
could learn, no one that ever met him, 
believed a word of it. Of course, the 
existence of the extraordinary region of 
the Upper Yellowstone was known to a 
few ; but there was very little accurate 
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or certain knowledge of it. Indeed, the 
policy that the Government still pursues 
in regard to this great Alpine region 
seems curiously stupid. At various 
points, commanding natural western 
highways, are stationed small military 
posts ; but the officers and men con- 
demned to live in them, from year’s end 
to year’s end, are not only not encour- 
aged to make themselves acquainted 
with the intricacies of the vast mountain- 
regions lying near them, but are sd ham- 
pered by a cheese-paring policy that 
even a hunting-trip of a few weeks is al- 
most an impossibility. 

Now, an Indian outbreak may not be 
likely to occur in the future, but it is 
still far from impossible that it should 
occur. Were the Crows (who still have 
the best horses in the West, and claim per- 
haps three thousand warriors) to go on 
the war-path, there is no military force 
in that region that could prevent them 
reaching the mountains. Once there, 
for some months at least, they could 
subsist on scattered bands of cattle and 
game. Such an outbreak would be fol- 
lowed by terrible loss of life, for all the 
country is now studded with isolated 
ranches and small settlements, and to 
dislodge them from perhaps the most 
difficult natural fortress imaginable, with 
United States infantry, only accustomed 
to barrack-square tactics, and such cav- 
alry as might be attainable, would be a 
costly task. 

No smarter officers, no keener sports- 
men, are to be found anywhere than can 
be found at our frontier posts, but, look 
longingly as they may toward the blue 
line on the horizon, transport is denied 
them ; they are not, as a rule, men of 
large private means, and cannot afford 
to invest in transport for themselves, 
and so, if I may be pardoned the hack- 
neyed quotation—metaphorically 
‘Their limbs are bow’d, though not with toil, 

But rusted with a vile repose.” 


It is well known, out West, that noth- 
ing but a lucky hit of one of its best 
guides saved from complete annihila- 
tion, during the Custer campaign, a very 
important command that had ventured 
after the Indians into the Big Horn 
Mountains. The Sioux corralled the 


soldiers, who were in great danger, and 
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only escaped at last by night, on foot, 
leaving their fires burning and their 
horses tied in the timber. Thoroughly 
organized pack-trains used to be part of 
the establishment of all military posts 
near the mountains. Now almost all 
these have been broken up, the packers 
attached to them dismissed, and the 
very complicated gear that is absolutely 
necessary to carrying supplies on mule 
or on horseback is in such a state that it 
is, to all intents and purposes, useless 
for emergency service. Neither mules 
nor packers can possibly be secured in 
a hurry for such a work as a mountain- 
campaign implies; and to send troops, 
no matter how skilful or how ably han- 
dled, into the field without them, would 
be to send them to defeat. 

In a formation such as that of the 
Rocky Mountains, the unexpected is the 
common. A “divide” looks as though 
you could march a regiment along it; 
you get up there, and, lo! it ends ina 
knife-edge ; a great river swirls deeply 
and quietly at your feet; its pathway 
downward surely can afford you a trail 
upward. You come to a dead stand- 
still ina mile or two ; and the reverse of 
this is true. From Sunlight (a pretty 
name, I think, for a pretty place anda 
most forlorn little log shanty, of which I 
am in part the proud possessor) a long 
valley leads up to one of the grandest 
groups of peaks I know anywhere. This 
Sunlight is quite well known in the 
Clarke’s Fork region. The old trail 
from Billings, on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, to Cooke runs through it ; and 
to go from the park to the Stinking 
Water country and Gray Bull, where 
there is now a considerable cattle in- 
dustry, you must pass by Sunlight. 
Prospectors, the best of all mountaineers 
and explorers, are supposed to have 
gone over every foot of that valley and 
its bold sides. It used, too, to be a 
favorite resort of meat-hunters, when 
the first rush to the mines carried hun- 
dreds on to the head-waters of Clarke's 
Fork ; and yet, for all this, no one ever 
believed that a pack-horse could be led 
up the mountain at its head and over 
into the park. Prospectors and hunters 
were fain to go back to Sunlight, and 
thence by Lodge Pole Creek round to 
Cooke Mines, and down by Soda Butie 
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A Load of Horns 


to the Yellowstone, a circuit of not less 
than seventy-five miles. 

Two years ago we went up that val- 
ley after a band of elk, and, having killed 
some, set traps for bear and hunted 
sheep there for a week or more. One 
day Frank Chatfield, my hunter, and I 
discovered what seemed an easy pass up 
to the divide, and taking all the outfit 
along, soon after we easily made the 
ascent, without one mishap in a day’s 
march. I mention this as an instance of 
the unexpected ; for, standing ten miles 
farther down the valley, its head seemed 
one grand mass of precipitous rocks and 
snow-fields. We afterward came down 
from a camp, three miles on the other 
side of the divide, to Sunlight, making 
one of the longest mountain-marches I 
can remember having made in one day. 
It must have been thirty miles, if not 
more. Idoubt if anyone since then has 
taken our trail. I know, at the time, 


none of the old-stagers thereabout would 
believe we crossed where we said we did. 
The old-time Tory is found out West, 
among hunters and prospectors, as he 
still survives in the more civilized East. 

For several years Government sur- 
veys have been gradually mapping the 
Yellowstone Park, but the park itself 
(though here and there intersected or 
encroached on by mountains) is a great 
hollow, surrounded on all sides—more 
especially on the west and southwest— 
by a wilderness of the wildest moun- 
tains within our borders, almost unex- 
plored, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned. Here only, in the park, so far 
as I know, has any thorough work been 
attempted. There are, of course, maps 
issued by the Office of the Chief En- 
gineer, at Washington (the last one of 
these bears the date 1881); but to take 
a hunting outfit through the mountains 
by its help alone necessitates going 
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slowly and feeling your way. It would 
not be a safe guide by which to march 
a column of troops. The inaccuracies 





Once out for the day, men must stay 
together, and one timid or beaten man 
effectually clogs the movements of all. 


The Outfit. 


of these maps I know from actually hav- 
ing proved them. 

Before I turn away from the region of 
Clarke’s Fork, let me say, for the ben- 
efit of anyone who wishes to hunt sheep, 
that there are few places where he may 
hope for so good success. He is not 
obliged to invest in a large outfit, or 
undertake a long trip, since it is near 
the railroad. Five or six days from ei- 
ther Stillwater or Cinnabar would bring 
him well up Crandle Creek, or the 
north fork of Clarke’s Fork; and on 
the heads of these streams, and a stream 
running almost parallel to them, called 
Dead Indian, there are to-day, and will 
probably be for years,a large number 
of sheep. During a trip of six weeks in 
that region my hunter and I counted 
over six hundred. Let him not, however, 
attempt this sort of hunting unless he 
is in pretty good trim and has his bel- 
lows in order ; for, to hunt sheep with 
either success or safety, he must be able 
to carry both himself and his rifle up 
and down steeps as sheer as man can 
climb, for from eight to twelve or even 
more hours at a stretch, at a mean 
height of about nine thousand feet ; not 
every man who comes West can do this. 
I have seen one who could hold his own 
with any in the Adirondacks play out 
utterly ; and on these steeps, often slip- 
pery and very dangerous, over-fatigue 
adds an element of danger most unde- 
sirable, and spoils entirely the pleasure 
of the other members of the party. 


For this reason I never, when I can 
help it (Ze, when I can get meat any 
other way), begin the trip by attempt- 
ing hard sheep-hunting ; better wait till 
regular and more moderate exercises 
have braced the nerves and muscles; 
better, too, wait till each knows pretty 
well what he can and cannot do. If 
you have patience, sooner or later you 
may get a ram in an easy place, and so 
secure your “head;” but remember 
that following this shyest and noblest 
of all Rocky Mountain game animals 
makes larger demands on your skill 
and patience, as well as on your steadi- 
ness of head and hand, than any other 
sport. 

Three more pieces of advice let me 
briefly give: First, never go up or down 
any specially steep or dangerous piece 
of rock when you don’t feel you can re- 
turn the way you came. A fall on the 
rocks (like Mercutio’s rapier-wound, 
that was not “deep as a well, but yet 
was enough ”) may not be from a height 
that you can call a precipice, yet may 
be quite sufficient to spoil the trip, not 
for yourself only, but for your compan- 
ions as well. Second, be careful when 
you are on “conglomerate,” a very com- 
mon formation in mountains. No rock 
is so treacherous ; its less compact for- 
mation admits of the loosening caused 
both by heat and ice. On limestone or 
on granite, or even on basalt, you cal 
safely trust your weight to a very nat- 
row foothold ; not so with conglomer- 
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ate. Any tyro in mountain-climbing 
knows enough to make perfectly sure 
of his hand-grip before seeking a new 
rest for his foot ; and then, again, make 
sure of the footing before reaching up 
or out with a disengaged hand. On the 
rocky formations I have mentioned there 
can be little danger if caution is not 
neglected, but on conglomerate extra 
care is necessary; hand and foot will 
sometimes give way suddenly and si- 
multaneously. I had a fall in this way, 
two years ago, that came very near 
being serious ; providentially, a heavy 
snow-field lay directly below me, and 
I plumped safely into its 
most charitable bosom. 
Charity was cold on that 
occasion, but more than 
comforting. It was en- 
tirely my own fault; I 
had broken the first rule 
of prudence, and had 
gone up a “chimney” 
where I could not possi- 
bly go down, and so was 
obliged to make a descent 
over a very dangerous and 
icy piece of conglomerate. 
I trust and believe I learn- 
ed a lesson. 

The third piece of ad- 
vice is worth both the 
others: Go slow. Go slow 
when you are going up ; 
al good walkers start 
slow. Once get thorough- 
lyleg-weary, and all enjoy- 
ment for the day is over. 
I first learned the need of 
gomg slow in 1868; we 
were after goats, our first 
goats, too; there they 
were, not fifteen hundred 
feet above us, and an easy 
stalk. Between our camp 
and the mountain-foot a soft, bogey, 
mossy swamp, full of dead timber, 
stretched for above half a mile. We had 
Indians (never take Indians ; they are not 
worth their keep as hunters). We had 
done nothing but ride for months; all 
our hunting had been on horseback, a 
poor preparation for work after goats. 
Tomake along story short, those Indians 
started off on the dead-run. We had 
no fresh meat, I must say in extenua- 
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tion of this proceeding. I fancied I 
could run if they could, and, too proud 
to confess my forebodings, I started off 
in their wake. Anyone who has tried 
running in a swampy Selkirk valley will 
sympathize with the experience I went 
through for the next tifteen minutes, 
and none who have not can. Suttice it 
to say, I got to the foot of the steep a 
badly pumped lad. There a youthful, 
fourteen-year-old urchin, weighing about 
ninety pounds I should say, and looking 
as fresh as paint, offered to carry my 
thirteen-pound double-barrelled Rigby. 
I blessed him and up we went, still at 





His First Grizzly 


the run. What devilish power got into 
those Indians’ legs I cannot, to this day, 
say ; I only know that I went till first I 
could not speak, and then I could not 
breathe, and then I could not see; and 
when vision returned I was alone, with- 
out even the poor satisfaction of possess- 
ing a useless rifle. Of course, I never 
saw the goats again till they carried 
them into camp. But I learned two les- 
sons—one, never to start off at a run, or 
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even a very rapid walk ; the other, never 
to let a hunter I paid go ahead of me 
when near game. A slow, steady pace 
is the pace to tell. Don’t stop to get 
your wind ; second wind will come in 
time. Let not scenery or any other de- 
vice of the evil one tempt you to sit 
down, or look around, or chat, ete. 
When you are after game that is in 
sight, first make your stalk, go to the 
highest point; the scenery is sure to 
look, if possible, better still when you 
have your game at your knees, and fre- 
quent pauses, when you are doing the 
hardest part of the work, do not really 
rest you, and do waste a great deal of 
time. 

Perhaps there is nothing so intoxi- 
cating as a snow-slide ; to shoot down, 
down, over the cool, smooth surface for 
a thousand, yes, sometimes two thou- 
sand feet at a time, and just enough of 
risk to make it interesting; but here, 
again, a new hand must go slow. My 
hunter, Frank Chatfield, than whom 
there is not a better shot, a better 
mountaineer, a better tracker, or a bet- 
ter man in the mountains, is a terrible 
fellow down-hill. How he keeps his 
balance on a snow-field, turning one 
foot into a toboggan, the other cocked 
up in front, while he steers with his 
rifle-butt, is to-day a mystery tome. I 
rashly once, and only once, tried to 
keep up with him on a snow-slide, and 
only succeeded in making myself feel, 
from my head to my heels, like a very- 
much-grated nutmeg. I almost broke 
my rifle, did tear my hand, and so hope- 
lessly damaged my single remaining 
hunting-suit that when, clad in what 
was left of it, a fortnight after, I humbly 
sought to claim a place in the Northern 
Pacific Railroad dining-car, the conduc- 
tor was for summarily ejecting me, and 
said frankly that such as I had no right 
to come in there. 

Lay the lesson to heart, therefore, 
and if you want to keep your clothes, or 
get your dinner, go slow on snow; keep 
both feet down, put on plenty of brake, 
and you will have a delicious slide on 
your way to the valley. In this way, 
snow-slopes that seem absolutely pre- 
cipitous from below, and even from 
above look too steep for safety, may be 
descended at a considerable pace and 





without risk. They are, however, I must 
confess, a little scaring at first, and I 
don’t think a team of mules could have 
dragged me down the first I tried, had 
there been a possibility of getting home 
any other way. They are very unlike 
the snow-fields in the Alps, where the 
snow is much softer, and where I haye 
seen them not nearly so steep. 

Before referring more specially to 
camping and hunting in this life-giving 
region, let me add one word about the 
lake-system of the Upper Yellowstone, 
Where can such lakes be found as these? 
The great Yellowstone, Lewis, Shoshone, 
Jackson, and Heart Lakes, all lying with- 
in an area of sixty miles square, clear as 
only Rocky Mountain lakes can be, full 
of trout, still reflecting the stately ant- 
lers of the elk, and now and then the 
uncouth form of the moose, and still 
affording a safe home to the much-per- 
secuted beaver. Fortunately these lakes, 
excepting Jackson, are within the boun- 
daries of the park. If the suggestions 
of the gentlemen who have done such 
valuable work in surveying that region 
are adopted by the Government, the 
park will be doubled in size, and thus a 
safe retreat and, what is of more impor- 
tance still, asafe summer breeding-place 
will be preserved as an inviolate sanctu- 
ary for our noble American game. None 
of these lakes is so little known, or more 
worth the knowing, than Heart Lake. It 
is not easy of access, as it lies in a dense 
forest ten miles due south of the Thumb 
of the great Yellowstone Lake, hidden 
by a short but steep range of hills that 
rise over two thousand five hundred feet 
above the unbroken woodland. 

We were bound to get to Heart Lake; 
none of our men had ever been there. 
For days and days we had been in the 
timber—timber that stood as thick as 
Yellowstone pine can stand—and often 
were without a sign of a trail. We were 
having terrible bother with our packs, 
and the men wanted to get out of the 
timber at any cost ; nothing would do 
them but a direct ascent of the moun- 
tain-ridge which I have just mentioned* 

Up we got at last, and at our very feet 
lay the lovely lake, blue as cloudless sky 

* If you want to get on with your men, tell them where 
you want to go, where you will go at any cost, and then 


don’t bother them about the road. Most greenhorns drive 
their men wild with perpetual questioning. 
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and ciear, unrufiled waters ever looked. 
We had, as was not to be wondered at, 
a very bad time getting down, and then 
at the foot lay a “formation ”"—as _ hot- 
springs and geysers are called out there 
—full of treacherous spots. Into these, 
of course, two of the most troublesome 
pack-horses floundered. It 
was latein the day ; the march 
had been long and very weary- 
ing, with constant shifting of 
packs in the timber and on 
the hill, and if there was a 
little more sulphur in the air, 
just for fifteen minutes or so, 
than the neighboring springs 
accounted for, Western men, 
at least, will make some al- 
lowances. 

At last we were in camp, 
and such a camp! Circled 
by a belt of old pines, gnarl- 
ed and twisted by the winter 
winds that had swept across 
the lake till their limbs were 
more like the limbs of oak 
than those of conifere. On 
one side a narrow strip of 
snowy sand; on the other a 
green meadow, down which 
flowed a clear stream, heated 
to about 70° by many hot- 
springs that flowed in farther 
up.» The sandy shore ended 
in a little spit running out 
some four hundred yards into 
the water, and there, in perfect 
content and moved by aslowly 
awakening curiosity, sat a sedate family 
of geese—father and mother and some 
ten inexperienced but well-developed 
youngsters. South of us lay the water ; 
east of us spread the unbroken forest, 
rising higher and higher till all vegeta- 
tion fell away from the scarped and tur- 
reted summits of the main range of the 
Shoshoné ; while on our right, to the 
west, sheer out of the lake rose Mount 
Sheridan almost ten thousand five hun- 
dred feet, its broad forehead still capped 
with snow, while a little farther on an- 
other summit rose, fiery red where the 
setting sun smote on its great cliffs, 
once clay, but now turned to red con- 
crete by subterranean fire. 

Our dinner of elk-steak, seasoned by 
one or two of the very last remaining 





onions, delicious bread (two parts flour 
and one part Indian corn), and, oh! such 
coffee, is a memory with me still. Then 
pipes were lit, and we laid us down 
“upon the yellow sand.” And over the 
crest of the mountain peeped the horn 
of the new moon; not a sound broke 





A Dead Grizzly 


the stillness, save when, at regular in- 
tervals of fifteen minutes, a geyser, hid- 
den in the pines, about a half-mile away, 
burst into its brief tumult. Many lovely 
camps we remember, but, among them 
all, none were more beautiful than that 
by Heart Lake. 

My first ambition was, naturally, as I 
have said, to kill a buffalo ; that task 
once accomplished, and repeated to the 
point of satiety, the aim and object of 
my life, during my two months’ summer 
rest, was to slay a grizzly. My first 
hunting expedition included a trip from 
Saint Paul (then almost the eastern 
terminus of the railroad) to Vancouver 
Island, and during that long journey I 
never saw a grizzly. One day, coming 
on the very fresh trail of an immense 
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fellow, the Indians promptly refused to 
take any part whatever in investigating 
the neighborhood ; and asI was a most 
untrustworthy shot, and had only a 
double-barrelled muzzle-loading rifle, all 
things considered, perhaps this action of 
theirs was an evidence of their proverbial 
sagacity. 

My next essay was undertaken thir- 
teen years after, in 1881. We had, my 
friend and I, a magnificent trip; rode 
all over the Big Horn Mountains, and 
killed plenty of game—indeed, we could 
not help it. In those days the moun- 
tains were full of deer, elk, and bear, 
too ; but somehow none of us ever saw 
a grizzly. I cannot to this day under- 
stand our want of success. Four trips 
I have made since then, but I never saw 
half the amount of fresh signs which we 
saw on the western slope of those moun- 
tains, on a stream named, in the maps, 
Shell Creek. Had I known as much as 
I know now, I could have made a much 
larger bag than the one I made on my 
last trip, when I had extraordinary luck 
and killed eight grizzlies in three weeks, 
our party accounting altogether for 
twelve bear, two only of the twelve being 
trapped. I think this is the largest au- 
thentic score I have heard of, as made in 
late years, in so short a time. 

I understand that the Big Horn re- 
gion is still a good black-tail country, 
but elk are rare, buffalo extinct, and 
cattle have driven out bear. As a rule, 
you will only find grizzlies where elk 
are, or have recently been. The truth 
must be told: The first real grizzly we 
did see (we once shot a mule in mistake 
for one) was in a trap. In the Eastern 
woods bears are commonly trapped by 
baiting a pen, built of logs, with fish 
or offal, and setting before it a twenty- 
five pound spring-trap. I need not 
now speak of traps built of logs only, 
where a dead-fall is used; none of 
these are sufficiently strong to hold or 
to kill a moderate-sized grizzly. To 
these traps, as they are set in the East, 
a short chain is attached, and this ends 
in a ring; through the ring a strong 
stake is driven securely into the ground, 
and by this means the captive is held 
until his hour arrives. Out West the 
same trap is used, but instead of pin- 
ning it to the ground a long chain is at- 


tached, and the end of this chain is 
made fast around a log, with a “ cold- 
shut ” or split-ring, such as you put your 
pocket-keys on, and which can be fast- 
ened by hammering. As soon as the 
bear springs the trap, with either fore 
or hind feet, and so is fast, he begins to 
make things lively all around, slashing 
at the trees, biting at the trap, and drag- 
ging the log. This, of course, is an awk- 
ward customer to pull along, especially 
if it is made of part of a young, tough 
pine-tree, with the branches left on. It 
leaves a trail that is easily followed. 
Sometimes the bear will take in the 
situation very soon, and set himself 
to demolish, not the trap, but the 
thing that makes the trap unendurable. 
I have myself seen a pine-tree some 
fourteen feet long and eight or nine 
inches in diameter, perfectly tough 
and green, so chewed up that there 
was not a piece of it left whole that 
would weigh five pounds. In this case 
we were able to trail the bear by the 
trap-chain, and killed him farther on. 
The best way to fix a trap is the sim- 
plest : Scoop a hollow by the carcass of 
a dead elk, and, drawing up a pine, fix 
the end of it firmly to the trap. The 
branches of the tree half cover the dead 
game, and can be easily so arranged 
that, naturally, the bear will have, for 
his convenience, to approach on the side 
where the trap is set. Some old griz- 
zlies, however, are extraordinarily cun- 
ning, and, though they cannot have had 
any extensive experience of traps—for 
none have been taken into the West till 
the last five years or so—seem to divine 
just where those dangerous hidden jaws 
lie, beneath the innocent brown pine- 
needles and bunch-grass. They will 
spring it again and again, and then 
feast to their hearts’ content. One great 
fellow did this three times at the same 
carcass ; and as we could not induce him 
to come during daylight, we had re- 
luctantly to give him up. After care- 
fully examining the jaws of the trap, 
which each time held a few gray, coarse 
hairs, and such small traces of skin as 
you see on a horse’s curry-comb, we came 
to the conclusion, and I think the correct 
one, that the old fellow deliberately sat 
down on the whole concern. 

My first grizzly was trapped on the 
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head-waters of the East Fork of the 
Yellowstone, within some few miles of 
a mountain called the Hoodoo. That 
country is now too well known and too 
much hunted to afford good sport; a 
blazed trail leads up to it from the park. 
Travellers who want to see an elk are 
almost invariably advised to go up there. 
It is a sort of jumping-off place. None 
of the park guides, I think I am correct 
in saying, know how to get out of it un- 
less by returning as they came, at least 
thev did not two or three years ago. 
In 1883 there was considerably more 
game in that region than can be found 
there now. Our party, the morning af- 
ter getting into camp, separated ; I went 
for sheep on the high ground, for there 
was plenty of sign, and my friend, taking 
an Adirondack guide we had with us, 
hunted the lower woody slopes. Toward 
evening I got back to camp, pretty well 
tired, having killed a ewe, for we wanted 
meat ; and presently the rest of the party 
came in, almost too breathless to speak. 
They had seen a drove of bears, so they 
said; five of them, “and,” added the 
Adirondack guide, “two were big as 
buffaloes.” He had never seen a buffalo, 
and drewon his imagination for their 
siz. This was exciting with a ven- 
geance. They reported any amount of 
bear-sign on the slopes leading to the 
river. It was just before dark that they 
had seen this aforesaid family, which, un- 
fortunately, at once winded them, and 
so quickly tumbled down the ravine, as 
only bears can turnble, and were lost in 
the cafion. We were poorly off for bait, 
but killed some porcupine and half 
roasted them (under these circum- 
stances, I would have my readers re- 
member that porcupine emit a powerful 
odor); and to these delectable morsels 
we added parts of sheep. Still it was 
avery poor bait. Bear will not, as a 
usual thing, come to a small carcass. 
We waited and waited, day after day ; 
all the sheep cleared out of the neigh- 
borhood, and we, not having at that 
time one good hunter in the party, could 
not trail up any of the small, scattered 
bands of elk that kept, as they generally 
keep during the end of August, to the 
thick timber. Our grub gave out ; our 
last morning came; and, save for that 
one brief moment, none of the party had 
Vou. I1.—20 
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ever seen a grizzly. All our impedi- 
ments were stowed away, and nothing 
remained to pack but the forty-two 
pound traps. While the final tighten- 
ing of the mules’ aparejos was being 
done (we had a Government outfit on 
that trip), our guide rode off to see if 
the luck had turned. He was to fire one 
shot if the trap had been carried away. 
Fancy our feelings when, thirty minutes 
later, a single shot rang out on the early 
morning air. We made time to the 
ridge where the boys had seen the bear, 
and where the traps had been set fruit- 
lessly for a week ; and there, sure enough, 
he was—a fine fellow, too. He could 
not have been fast more than half an 
hour, for he had not gone far, but was 
“making tracks,” dragging a great log 
after him, when the hunter saw him ; 
and in an hour or two, at that pace, 
would have been well on his way down 
the cafon. Soon as mankind came in 
sight he took in the situation, and be- 
gan to roar and growl. A grizzly’s roar 
can be heard a long way in still weather. 
I must, in all truthfulness, say that that 
bear seemed to be thinking chiefly of 
his family. He made no charge; he 
wanted very badly to go home; and I 
ended his career with an express-bullet. 

Not much sport in that, so it seems 
to me now. And yet, after longing and 
longing even to see a big bear, and 
never seeing him; after finding, some- 
times, the ground near our camp all 
torn up over-night, as we used in 1868 ; 
after having had three bears cross 
the river I was fishing in, on Sunday 
morning (oh! charitable reader, a quiet 
little stroll by a silver, purling, singing 
mountain-stream, such as was Shell 
Creek, could not offend even the shade 
of Isaac Walton, though it were taken 
on Sunday)—yes, I went down that 
stream not more than three miles, and 
in the two or three hours I spent in fill- 
ing my pockets with the trout no less 
than three bears, good-sized bears, too, 
by their tracks, crossed that stream be- 
hind me and between me and camp— 
after such a long time of probation, it 
was more than exciting, to see, here 
then, at last, the real thing, an unmis- 
takable grizzly. There actually was such 
a thing as a grizzly in the flesh! We had 
begun to doubt it ; not so big as a buf- 
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falo truly, now I came to see him in day- 
light, but weighing, I should say, fully 
six hundred pounds. 

As to bears’ weights, I confess myself 
sceptical about the existence of a bear 
in the Rocky Mountains, this side of 
California (I cannot say anything about 
California grizzlies), weighing over one 
thousand pounds. Colonel Pigot, the 
most ncuted bear-hunter in the West, who 
has claimed royalty, I understand, on sev- 
enty grizzlies, thinks he never killed any 
over that weight. I understand, from 
one of the men who accompanied Colonel 
Pigot, that he carries a steelyard that 
weighs up to three hundred and fifty 
pounds, and by this means has obtained 
an idea, and a fairly accurate one, of the 
weight of some of his largest trophies. 
My prize animal, killed last year, meas- 
ured nine feet three inches from his 
nose to his heels, and certainly, though 
in good condition, did not go over nine 
hundred pounds. My hunter thinks he 
has never seen one weighing more than 
a thousand, and he has killed as many 
bear as most men—outside of story- 
books. 

The largest bear any of us ever saw 
was a cinnamon that came within an 
inch of killing one of my men, a good 
hunter and first-class guide—Charles 
Huff. (I may refer to the big cinnamon, 
too, as an instance of the danger that 
sometimes attends trapping the bear.) 
He had set his traps near Sunlight, in 
the spring, and was unable to visit them 
for a week. When he got to the bait, 
trap and log were gone. After taking 
up the trail, he soon found the rem- 
nants of his log chewed to match-wood ; 
the bear, evidently a large one, had gone 
off with the trap. He followed his trail 
as long as he had light, but found noth- 
ing, and had to return to camp. Next 
day, very foolishly, he took the trail 
again alone, beginning where he had 
left off. After a long march he came to 
the steep side of a hill; the bear had 
evidently gone up there; on the soft, 
snow-sodden ground the trail was plain. 
Just as he was beginning to ascend, 
there was a rush and a roar, and the 
bear was on him. He had no time to 


put his repeater to his shoulder, but 
letting it fall between his hands, pulled 
the trigger. 


The bear was within a few 


feet of him, and by a great chance the 
unaimed bullet took him between the 
eyes. He had evidently tried the hill. 
side, and, worried by the heavy trap, had 
come back on his trail and lain behind g 
great heap of dirt, into which he had 
partly burrowed, waiting for his enemy, 
Among the débris of spring-tide—fallen 
stones and uprooted trees—a bear could 
easily lie hidden, if he was mad and 
wanted to conceal himself, till the en- 
emy was within a few feet. It was a 
terribly close shave. 

All animals are at times strangely 
hard to kill; this, I fancy, is especially 
true of the grizzly. Again and again he 
will drop to a well-planted shot, as will 
any animal; nothing that runs can stand 
up long after it has received a quarter- 
ing shot—i.e., when the bullet is planted 
rather well back in the ribs, about half 
way up, and ranges forward to the op- 
posite shoulder. Such a shot, especially 
if the bullet is a fifty-calibre, will drop 
anything ; but the point of the heart 
may be pierced, or even the lungs cut, 
and bear will often fight. 

We stalked two small grizzlies in the 
“open” one evening. They were busy 
turning over stones, in order to get the 
grubs and worms underneath, and when 
we managed to get, unseen, within forty 
yards, at first fire each received a bullet 
broadside behind the shoulder; but, 
seemingly none the worse, they both 
turned down-hill, as bear will when 
wounded, nine times out of ten, and 
made for the ravine, whence they had 
evidently come. This gave me a nice 
open shot as they passed, and No. 1 
rolled over dead; not so No. 2. Be- 
fore he got a hundred yards away I 
hit him three times. My rifle was a 
fifty-calibre Bullard repeater, the one 
I have used for years—one hundred 
grains of powder and a solid ball. At 
the fourth shot he fell all of a heap, 
seemingly dead. To save trouble we 
laid hold of the first one, which lay about 
seventy yards above the second, and 
dragged him down the steep incline to 
where this second lay, for convenience 
in skinning. We got within a few feet 
of the bear, when up he jumped, and, 
on one hind leg and one fore, went for 
Frank. The attack was tremendously 
unexpected and sudden. At a glance 
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you could see that the poor, plucky brute 
was past hurting anyone, for one arm 
was smashed and his lower jaw was shot 
almost completely away. Yet I tell the 
simple truth when I say that for a few 
strides he actually caught up to Frank, 
who made most admirable time ; then 
he suddenly fell dead. We examined 
that bear carefully ; he was a small one, 
not weighing more than two hundred 
pounds, and was shot all to pieces. 
Each of the five bullets I had fired had 
struck him ; one hip and one forearm 
were broken, the lower jaw shot away ; 
there was one shot in the neck, and 
one, through and through, behind the 
shoulder. It is never safe to fool with 
a grizzly ; he may run away as fast as an 
elk, or he may not. He may drop to the 
first well-planted bullet, or he may stand 
up till blown almost to pieces. 

Ihave used almost all sorts of rifles, 
and have satisfied myself that a good 
repeater is the arm—more accurate than 
an express, hitting hard enough to kill 
anything, and having nine shots instead 
oftwo. Very little observation or read- 
ing will satisfy anyone that the habits of 
game change considerably in a compara- 
tively brief space of time. This is true 
of the grizzlies. Allowing for old hunt- 
ers’ exaggeration, and again allowing for 
the natural growth of the mythical, even 
in so far as it relates to Ursus horribilis, 
yet I think the modern grizzly is a more 
timid animal than his grandfather could 
have been. I have said it is not safe to 
depend on one of these animals retreat- 
ing; but, unless wounded, if a path of 
retreat is left him, he will almost in- 
variably take it. In the evening, on a 
trail, old hunters say that he often shows 
fight sooner than get out of the way. I 
have only once met a large bear alone in 
the evening, and on that occasion I did 
not wait to watch his movements, but 
fortunately rolled him over, hitting him 
in the heart with a snap shot. 

The common idea still is that, in the 
fall, bear go down the mountains after 
berries. Some, I suppose, do; whether 
it is owing to the occupation of the 
nver- and creek-beds (the usual place 
where choke-cherries and plums grow 
thickest) by cattle or not, T cannot say, 
but certainly the biggest do not seem to 
go down at all. They live on grubs, 


and more especially on pine-nuts—break- 
ing up the stores which that pretty and 
provident little fellow, the mountain- 
squirrel, has laid by, and on his labor 
they grow very fat. 

There is something to me beyond 
measure fascinating in hunting the griz- 
zly, the hardest of all animals to ap- 
proach, excepting perhaps thesheep ; and 
the extreme difficulty of seeing him or 
finding him in the daylight, and the lonely 
haunts he has now retired to, make him 
more difficult to bring to bag than even 
the sheep. None seems in better keep- 
ing with his surroundings than he. It 
must be a poor, shallow nature that 
cannot enjoy the absolute stillness and 
perfect beauty of such evenings as the 
hunter must sometimes pass alone, when 
watching near a bait for bear. 

One such experience I have especially 
in mind. What an evening it was, both 
for its beauty and its good-fortune! I 
think of it stillas a red-letter day, and 
speak of it as 


‘One from many singled out, 
One of those heavenly days that cannot die.” 


More than two thousand feet below, the 
head-waters of the Snake gather them- 
selves, and in its infancy the great river 
sends up its baby-murmur. Behind me, 
the giant heads of the Teton cut the 
rosy evening sky, sharp and clear, as 
does the last thousand feet of the Mat- 
terhorn. I was comfortably ensconced 
in the warm, brown pine-needles that 
smothered up the great knees of a 
gnarled nut-pine, whose roots offered 
me an arm-chair, and round me, for the 
space of two or three acres, the short, 
crisp greensward, that is only found 
where snow has lain for months pre- 
viously, was spangled and starred all 
over with such blue and white and red 
mountain-flowers as are nowhere else 
seen in this land. 

I wish I had time and skill to write of 
those sweet mountain-flowers ; there is 
nothing quite so beautiful in any other 
Alpine land I know of, our mountains 
altogether outstripping the Swiss or 
Austrian Alps in the wealth, variety, and 
sweetness of their flora. I don’t know 
anything of botany, I am ashamed to 
say, but we have counted wellnigh a 
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hundred different flowers in bloom dur- 
ing one afternoon’s tramp. Amid the 
lush green of the rich valleys great 
masses of harebell and borage and gen- 
tian carpet the ground. Here and there, 
beautifully contrasting with their fresh, 
vivid blue, wide plots of yellow, purple- 
centred sun-flowers stoutly hold up their 
heads; while on the border-land of 
these flower-beds of nature, where the 
grass shortens in blade, and deepens to 
an intense shade of green, the delicate 
mountain-lily, with its three pure-white 
petals, fading to the tenderest green at 
the centre, reaches its graceful height 
of some nine inches. All this one has 
abundant leisure to observe, as he sits 
well to windward, by the way, of the bait 
—in this case a dead elk. 

On this occasion I occupied an un- 
usually good point of vantage. My arm- 
chair not only commanded a little slop- 
ing prairie, but the heads of two deep 
ravines leading to it, and the crest of 
the ridge, some three hundred feet 
above me, to my left. Hour after hour 
passed peacefully by. I tried to read 
Tennyson (I had a pocket-volume with 
me), with but poor success, and so gave 
myself up to the beauty of the scene. I 
realized, without effort, what a blissful 
thing it might be—nay, sometimes is— 
simply to exist. Such hours do not 
come to any of us often ; but when they 
do, with them surely may come an over- 
mastering sense of that great truth 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning so tersely 
puts— 


*¢ Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.” 


Without cant, I trust, that evening I 
took off mine, as the old prayer came to 
mind: “We thank Thee for our crea- 
tion, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life.” 

I was in a state of stable equilibrium, 
bodily and mentally (if it ever is given 
to a rector of a New York church so to 
be), when a mighty rumpus arose from 
the edge of the dark woods where our 
horses were lariatted, two or three 
hundred yards below. On his way up- 


ward, a big grizzly had been joined 
by a relative or acquaintance (history 


will never say which), and, as ill-luck 
would have it, they both came suddenly 
on the horses, hidden and securely tied 
in a little hollow. From where I sat J 
could see nothing, but running down a 
few yards I came in sight of two sturdy 
fellows surveying our plunging nags, 
as for one moment they evidently held 
a hurried consultation. The conclusion 
they arrived at was that they were out 
for venison, not for horse-fiesh, especi- 
ally when there was more than a suspi- 
cion of a dangerous smell around; in 
brief, they struck our trail, and scented 
the saddle, and so in an instant were 
off. Of course, we had settled on a 
spot toward which the wind blew from 
the ravine (Frank was a quarter of a mile 
away on the other side of the prairie) ; 
for bear almost always come up at even- 
ing from the deepest hiding-places,— 
and these bear ran off, quartering up- 
wind, giving me a long, running shot, 
as they made great time among the tall, 
rank grass and flowers. 

Sit down when you shoot, if it is pos 
sible. There is no better position than 
an elbow on either knee ; you can shoot 
fast and straight, and the position is 
high enough to carry your head and rifle 
above small inequalities of the ground. 
I let drive and missed; shot too far 
ahead, I fancy. Always shoot too far 
ahead, rather than too far behind. Nine 
times out of ten a bullet plumped in 
front of running game will halt it for a 
moment; and so nowit turned out. The 
leader reared up for an instant, and the 
instant’s pause was fatal. The next bul- 
let took him fair in the centre of the 
chest. He had just time to give his s0- 
licitous companion a wipe with his paw, 
that would have come near wiping outa 
strong man, when he rolled over. 

Bear No. 2 concluded he had an en- 
gagement somewhere else, and was set- 
tling down to a business-like gait when 
he, too, came to grief. There they lay, 
not fifty yards apart—-two in one evel- 
ing, not so bad—though in _ honesty 
it must be confessed that such shots 
were more than ordinarily lucky. Ski- 
ning a tough hide is a very trying bit 
of work, but how willingly was it w- 
dertaken. What time we made down 
the mountain, tying first our trophies— 
heads left on—securely on the cow-sad- 
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dies! What cannot a good broncho do 
when he wants to get back to the herd ! 
For a couple of thousand feet we led 
the horses, and then fairly raced. What 
fun is a good scamper home when you 
have a stanch pony between your legs! 
The sure-footedness and hardiness of a 
well-trained pony are simply marvel- 
lous; give him his head, and if there is 
a ghost of a trail he will take it. Many 
an evening did we race home against 
time, determined to get over the three 
miles of twisted and fallen timber be- 
fore the last glow vanished. Once out 
of the timber we could sober down, for 
all was plain sailing. Three or four 
miles more—among old beaver-meadows, 
where every now and then we heard, 
loud almost as a pistol-shot, the beaver 
smite the water with his broad tail, as 
he went down into his own quiet, clear 
pool—and the welcome blaze of the 
camp-fire promised rest, after refresh- 
ing and sufficient toil, as well as good 
companionship. 

There is among Western men much 
controversy as to the various kinds of 
bear inhabiting our Western Alps ; but 
the number of those who, from personal 
observation, are capable of forming an 
opinion, is very small. In the first 
place, for all the sanguinary talk around 
the stove, there are not a great many 
men who have made a practice of hunt- 
ing bear at all. One such incident as 
that which occurred, two years ago, in 
the Big Horn scares a good many. A 
poor fellow there came on a bear, a 
small cinnamon, feeding on an elk he 
had killed. He fired and wounded it ; 
the bear retreated, and he followed. 
Coming up with it, again he fired, when 
the bear charged him. Trying to re- 
load (he used, I heard, a single-shot 
Sharp rifle), the extractor came off the 
empty shell, and, of course, he was de- 
fenceless. He evidently drew his knife 
and used it desperately ; for when they 
found him the bear lay near him, dead, 
with many knife-wounds in it, but it 
had killed him first. In short, both on 
account of the danger and by reason of 
the great difficulty of seeing them, it 
scarcely pays to hunt bear alone. 

There are comparatively few men, I 
say, whose opinion is worth much ; and 
Some of these seem to have an idea that, 


for the credit of the mountain-land they 
love so well, they are bound to people 
it with as many different species of bear 
as they can. Now, as a matter of fact, 
I believe that almost all the bears rang- 
ing in the Rocky Mountains occasionally 
breed together; certainly, brown and 
black sometimes do. Our party once 
shot a black bear with a large brown 
cross, extending from the tail to the back 
of the head and down each shoulder. 
Just as certainly, the brown and grizzly 
on occasions intermarry. My hunter as- 
sures me he has shot gray cubs with a 
brown sow. I may be wrong, but I can- 
not myself see any difference sufficiently 
marked to warrant the idea that the cin- 
namon bear of the Rockies is not the 
coarser, larger brown bear, the result 
of some crossing between the grizzly 
and the brown. 

Then, some men insist that among the 
gray bear there are no less than three 
distinct varieties—silvertip, roachback, 
and grizzly. As I have said before, I 
cannot say anything about the Califor- 
nia grizzly, though I do not think, from 
skins I have examined, he differs mate- 
rially from his neighbor of the moun- 
tains; but as to these differences of 
color indicating a distinct variety, I can- 
not believe it. We shot three bears, 
feeding on one carcass, last fall, all 
three years old, and evidently of the 
same litter, and you could scarcely find 
greater varieties of color than those they 
represented. One was almost yellow, 
one a dark silvertip, and one almost 
brown. There is, among bear, a con- 
siderable variety in shape and outline 
sometimes, and, back of the tusk, in the 
lower and upper jaws, some few grizzlies 
seem to have a lesser and second tusk 
instead of the usual molar ; but this is a 
rarity, I fancy. I only found it twice, 
and our men could not remember having 
seen it before. 

I will end this rambling paper as I 
began it. Why does this splendid Al- 
pine region of ours, so rich in beauty 
and in all varieties of interest, attract 
so few? Fora party of two or three, a 
trip of seven or eight weeks amid its 
solitudes need not cost each one more 
than many spend during a couple of 
months at some fashionable sea-side re- 
sort. 
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To get competent guides is the chief 
difficulty. The men who can or will 
take an outfit through a mountainous 
country, where they have never been be- 
fore, are few and far between ; and the 
so-called certificated guides, numerous 
enough in the park, know little or noth- 
ing of the country beyond it. The 
charges, too, in the park for transport are 
excessive. Cooke City, Gallatin County, 
Montana, the mining-camp I have re- 
ferred to, is the best place I know for 
securing men. A railway will soon con- 
nect it with the Northern Pacific, and 
meanwhile, from June till December, a 
stage runs three times a week to the 
Mammoth Hot Springs. But some good 
hunters are still to be found at Billings 
and Bozeman on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. On one of the most success- 
ful trips I ever made we had no guides 
at all. I steered the party by such aid 
as the map afforded. So long as we 
went slowly, sending one of the party 
forward, day by day, to hunt a trail, 
we did very well. We only got into one 
scrape that might have ended seriously, 
and that came from foolishly venturing 
down a cajion none of us had ever ex- 
plored. Go slow; and go nowhere un- 
less you are sure you can, at the worst, 
retrace your steps, and you will enjoy 
your trip. 

Though a guide is not a necessity, a 
couple of first-class packers are. Any 
man, with some little experience of 
roughing it, can guide a party fairly 
well; but no mortal man, not to the 
manner born, can pack. No baby is 
more dependent on its mother than is 
the tenderfoot upon his packer. Day 
after day he stands, in wondering admi- 
ration, and sees this individual “throw ” 
the marvellous diamond hitch-knot that 
fastens, as nothing else can fasten, the 
strange assortment of everything, from 
a Dutch oven to a stag’s head, that may 
chance to form the pack ; and when he 
has mastered the secret of the diamond 
hitch, he is still years from being a 
thorough packer. To see all the im- 
pedimenta of a hunting-camp for a party 
of four travellers and their men quickly 
done up into the neatest and tightest 
packages imaginable, and then bound, 
as none but a Westerner can bind them, 
on the back of an ill-conditioned Indian 
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pony, to stay there, as I have seen packs 
stay, all day long, with just one tighten. 
ing up, as up and down we go over rocks 
and against trees, is a wonderful ip. 
stance of skill and careful planning. 

Some days, of course, the packs won't 
“ride ;” sometimes the devil has com. 
pletely mastered the natures of horsge 
and mule, as long ago he did the pigs, 
We once started from Big Timber Sta- 
tion across a level and stony plain, at five 
o’clock sharp, on a sweltering August 
morning. By four that evening we had 
made precisely two and a half miles, | 
think the outfit’s survival as an out 
fit on that occasion is due to the fact 
that the clear stream of the Bowlder 
(full of trout, by the way) did not flow 
another quarter of a mile farther off 
from our starting-point than it did. I 
never had better packers or better ani- 
mals than those we had for that trip; 
but we put too much on the mules, 
They were a splendid band, but had not 
been packed for two years, and so were 
soft and resented packing ; and there 
just happened to be an evidence of ad- 
vancing civilization, in the shape of half 
a mile of the newest and most barby 
barbed-wire fencing, midway between the 
railroad and the woody bend of the 
stream that was the goal of all our 
hopes. Against that half-mile of wire 
every one of those mules in turn lay 
down, stringing themselves well out, so 
that they would not be inconveniently 
close together, this manceuvre, of course, 
resulting in the rending and cutting of 
all that was cuttable about them, includ- 
ing their hides ; and, in all honesty—for 
one must try to be honest even to a 
pack-mule—I must say, they rather 
seemed to like to have their hides cut, 
if they were only sure of cutting every 
flour, sugar, oatmeal, and coffee-sack, 
to say nothing of letting daylight into 
water-proof, tarpaulin, clothes, ete. 

It is something to have had an ex- 
haustive experience of any sort ; and after 
going through those eleven hours of un- 
ceasing toil, during which I had ample 
opportunity to see what a mule could do, 
and to hear how thoroughly trained mule- 
packers could express their sentiments 
regarding everything and every person 
in general, and those immediate mules 
and circumstances in particular, I have 
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no hesitation in affirming that in both 
these directions my experience is ex- 
haustive. 

Dead-beat and almost dumb, one of 
the men, sitting on a newly prostrate 
mule’s head, summed up the situation 
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concisely as he said, glancing at me re- 
proachfully, “It’s enough to make a 
minister of the gospel swear ;” and had I 
gone through half the poor fellow had 
endured, I have no doubt I should have 
agreed with hin. 
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By Julia C. R. Dorr. 


TO A CRITIC. 


“Tr is but cunning artifice,’ 


> you say? 


“To it no throb of nature answereth ? 
It hath no living pulse, no vital breath, 

This puppet, fashioned in an elder day, 

Through whose ‘strait lips no heart can cry or pray?” 
O deaf and blind of soul, these words that saith! 
If that thine ear is dull, what hindereth 

That quicker ears should hear the bugles play 


And the trump call to battle? 


Since the stars 


First sang together, and the exulting skies 
Thrilled to their music, earth hath never heard, 
Above the tumult of her worldly jars, 
Or loftier songs or prayers than those that rise 
Where the high sonnet soareth like a bird! 


TO A POET. 


Txov who wouldst wake the sonnet’s silver lyre, 


Make thine hands clean! 


Then, as on eagle’s wings, 


Above the soiling touch of sordid things, 
Bid thy soul soar till, mounting high and higher, 
It feels the glow of pure celestial fire, 
Bathes in clear light, and hears the song that rings 
Through heaven’s high arches when some angel brings 
Gifts to the Throne, on wings that never tire! 
It hath a subtile music, strangely sweet, 
Yet all unmeet for dance or roundelay, 
Or idle love that fadeth like a flower. 
It is the voice of hearts that strongly beat, 
The cry of souls that grandly love and pray, 
The trumpet-peal that thrills the battle-hour! 
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AN UNPUBLISHED DRAFT OF A 


NATIONAL CONSTITUTION BY EDMUND RANDOLPH. 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF GEORGE MASON. 


By Moncure D. Conway. 


Ar the close of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, its Secretary, Will- 
iam Jackson, made a holocaust of the 
papers on his table. Many interesting 
materials of history so perished. But 
fortunately there were some who realized 
what momentous history was made in 
those months, and there has been found 
among the papers of George Mason, au- 
thor of the Bill of Rights, a document 
of great importance. This is the draft 
of a national constitution by Governor 
Edmund Randolph, with annotations by 
James McClurg, one of his colleagues in 
the Convention of 1787. 

I had already become convinced, in the 
course of the biography of Randolph, on 
which I have been engaged, that some 
such document had existed as this, which 
a descendant of the statesman of Guns- 
ton Hall has now placed in my hand. 
On April 8, 1787, Madison wrote from 
New York to Governor Randolph: “I 
am glad to find that you are turning 
your thoughts towards the business of 
May next. My despair of your finding 
the necessary leisure, as signified in one 
of your letters, with the probability that 
some leading propositions at least would 
be expected from Virginia, had engaged 
me in a closer attention to the subject 
than I should otherwise have given. 

I think, with you, that it will 
be well to retain as much as possible 
of the old Confederation. . . . I 
am also perfectly of your opinion that, 
in framing a system, no material sacri- 
hees ought to be made to local or 
temporary prejudices. An explanatory 
address must of necessity accompany 
the result of the Convention on the 
main object. Iam not sure that it will 
be practicable to present the several 
parts of the reform in so detached a 
manner to the States, as that a par- 
tial adoption will be binding.” These 





phrases suggest that Randolph was en- 
gaged on a constitutional scheme, and 
some of them that he had submitted to 
Madison parts of the draft now discov- 
ered. In it Randolph speaks of the plan 
as “the reform ;” he urges the necessity 
of a Constitution that can be “‘accommo- 
dated to times and events ;” he outlines 
“an explanatory address.” This scheme 
cannot be confused with the general res- 
olutions introduced by the Governor, as 
leader of the Virginia delegation, at the 
opening of the Convention, of which he 
said, ‘“ details made no part, and could 
not perhaps, with propriety, have been 
introduced.” The document just dis- 
covered is one of details as well as gen- 
eral principles, and covers nine long 
folio pages in Randolph’s small hand- 
writing. It has evidently been used as 
a working draft, no doubt in Committee 
of Detail, each item being ticketed off 
when disposed of. There are numerous 
erasures and interpolations of his own, 
besides the notes of McClurg. There 
are indications of blank spaces afterward 
filled up. At one point the first legis- 
lative branch is styled “House of Dele- 
gates,” at another ‘‘ House of Represent- 
atives,” and there are other vestiges of 
the development of the scheme at Phila- 
delphia. 

The title “House of Delegates,” is 
one of several indications that the Gov- 
ernor began on the basis of the Virginia 
Constitution which he helped to frame 
in 1776, his twenty-third year. Now, in 
his thirty-fourth year, he was the most 
successful administrator of the State he 
had help tofound. Dr. James McClurg, 
to whom this draft was submitted, owed 
his nomination to the Convention to 
Randolph, as did Richard Henry Lee. 
The Governor wished to give fair play 
to federalist and anti-federalist. For 
McClurg, six years his senior, Randolph 
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had great regard, though their roads di- 
verged a good deal in the Convention. 
After graduation at William and Mary 
(1762), he (McClurg) had studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh and Paris, had writ- 
ten a celebrated medical essay, become 
Professor of Anatomy and Medicine at 
William and Mary (1779), and published 
a volume of vers de société. He had 
also served as a Member of the Execu- 
tive Council. Madison wished to have 
him appointed Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs. Although his voice was heard in 
the Convention but three times, then in 
few words (Madison attributing this to 
his modesty), the annotations on this 
Randolph Constitution show that Dr. 
McClurg had carefully considered the 
questions which came before the Con- 
vention. He was, it seems, a federalist 
of the Hamiltonian, rather than of the 
Randolphian school ; that is, he was in- 
clined to repose national supremacy in 
the executive, rather than in the legis- 
lature.* These notes, and Randolph’s 
spontaneous alterations—changes sug- 
gesting consultations with one or an- 
other leader—make this old document in 
some sort a composite Constitution, and 
it is rather in its relation to the forces 
and factors at work in the Convention, 
than to its connection with Randolph 
individually, that its chief interest lies. 

The instrument opens with sugges- 
tions of a general kind. “In the 
draught of a fundamental constitution 
two things deserve attention. 1. To in- 
sert essential principles only, lest the 
operations of government should be 
clogged by rendering those provisions 
permanent and unalterable which ought 
to be accommodated to times and events. 
2. To use simple and precise language, 
and general propositions, according to 
the example of the constitutions of the 
several states. 

“1, A Preamble seems proper. Not 
for the purpose of designating the ends 
of government and human politics : 
this display of theory, however proper 


* It has been generally supposed that Dr. McClurg’s 
motion that the President shonld be chosen for life or 
good behavior was meant as irony. The notes he has 
added to this Randolph Constitution suggest that under 
his humorous phrase was a serious sympathy with the 
Hamiltonian principle. He was compelled to return to 
Virginia some time before the close of the Convention, 
which accounts for his signature not being appended to 
the Constitution. 
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in the first formation of states’ goy. 
ernments is unfit here; since we are 
not working on the natural rights of 
men not yet gathered into society, but 
upon those rights modified by society, 
and interwoven with what we call the 
rights of states. Nor yet is it proper 
for the purpose of mutually pledging 
the faith of the parties for the obsery- 
ance of the articles: this may be done 
more solemnly at the close of the 
draught, as in the Confederation. But 
the object of our Preamble ought to be 
briefly to declare that the present fed- 
eral government is insufficient to the 
general happiness ; that the conviction 
of this fact gave birth to this Conven- 
tion ; and that the only effectual mode 
which they can devise for curing this 
insufficiency is the establishment of a 
supreme legislative, executive, and ju- 
diciary. Let it be next declared that 
the following are the Constitution and 
fundamentals of government for the 
United States. After this introduction 
let us proceed to the 

“2. First resolution. This resolution 
involves these particulars: 1. The style 
of the United States, which may con- 
tinue as it now is. 2. A declaration 
that the supreme legislative, executive, 
and judiciary shall be established. 3.4 
declaration that these departments shall 
be distinct, and independent of each 
other, except in specified cases.” 

It is one thing to aim at “essential 
principles only,” another to detach such 
from the incidents which events have 
raised into a semblance of eternal prin- 
ciples. No doubt it is largely due to 
the long struggle of the Virginia Bur- 
gesses to keep Governor Berkeley and 
his royal council out of their House that 
severe severance of the three branches 
had become the political creed. Like 
most creeds, it had to be harmonized with 
practical necessities. “Soup is not eaten 
so hot as it is cooked.” Even in the 
Virginia Constitution of 1776 the i- 
dependence is qualified: “The Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judiciary Depart 
ments shall be separate and distinct, 80 
that neither exercise the powers prop- 
erly belonging to the other ; nor shall 
any person exercise the powers of more 
than one of them at the same time, é* 
cept that the justices of the county 
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courts shall be eligible to either House of 
Assembly.” Governor Randolph wished 
to make further exceptions from the 
creed, in the United States Constitution, 
but the doctrine had to be laid down. 
And next to it the doctrine of a bi- 
cameral legislature. “The mind of the 
people of America,” said George Ma- 
son, “is unsettled as to some points, but 
settled as to others. In two points I 
am sure it is well settled—first, in an 
attachment to republican government ; 
secondly, in an attachment to more than 
one branch in the legislature.” Against 
the bicameral system Franklin stood 
alone in the Convention, where it was 
accepted almost without question. The 
first provision of this Randolph Consti- 
tution is for a Legislature which “ shall 
consist of two branches : viz. (a) a House 
of Delegates ; and (b) a Senate.” The 
use of this word Senate might point Lord 
Bacon’s famous saying about the power 
of words to entangle strongest men. I 
have before me a manuscript fragment by 
Edmund Randolph in which, alluding to 
the framers of the Virginia Constitution, 
(1776) he says: “The young boasted that 
they were treading upon the republican 
ground of Greece and Rome, and con- 
tracted a sovereign contempt for British 
institutions.” ‘It may surprise poster- 
ity that in the midst of the most pointed 
declamations in the Convention against 
the inequality of representation in the 
British House of Commons, it was sub- 
mitted to in Virginia without a mur- 
mur.” Some of these young Romans 
lived to find housed in their “Senate” 
a peerage of States by which Delaware 
was made equal with Virginia. But the 
bicameral system did not originate in 
State equality, as is sometimes said ; 
that equality of votes might have been 
combined with proportional representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives, 
as it now is when a presidential elec- 
tion falls to that House. 

“2. The House of Delegates shall never 
be greater in number than To 
effect this pursue a rule similar to that 
prescribed in the 16th article of the 
New York Constitution.” This New 
York article limited the Senators to 
100, the Representatives to 300. In 
1801 the Senators were further reduced 
to 32, and the Representatives to 150 ; 
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twenty years later the latter were set at 
128. The plan involved repeated redis- 
tributions. For its application to the 
United States Randolph proposed that 
“each state shall send delegates accord- 
ing to the ratio recommended by Con- 
gress: to ascertain this point let a cen- 
sus be taken,” ete. The qualifications 
for Congress were to be twenty-five years 
of age and citizenship. Whereto Ran- 
dolph appends : “ Qu: if a certain term 
of residence, and a certain quantity of 
landed property, ought not to be made 
by the Convention a further qualifica- 
tion.” The “delegate’s” tenure was 
two years; the elections being held bi- 
ennially, on the same day throughout 
the same State, at a place fixed by each 
Legislature, from time to time; or, in 
their default, by the national legislat- 
ure. “The qualification of electors 
shall be the same with that in the par- 
ticular states, unless the” [national] 
“legislature shall hereafter direct some 
uniform qualification to prevail through 
the states.” Here are suggested as 
qualifications: “Citizenship ; manhood ; 
sanity of mind ; previous residence of 
one year, or possession of real property 
within the state for the whole of one 
year, or enrolment in the militia for the 
whole of a year.” But someone has run 
his pen through all of these except the 
first two, as “not justified by the reso- 
lutions.” The Delegates choose their 
presiding officer. They shall vote by bal- 
lot, unless two-thirds choose to vary the 
mode. ‘A majority shall be a quorum 
for business ; but a smaller number may 
be authorized by the House to call for 
and punish non-attending members, and 
to adjourn for any time not exceeding one 
week.” ‘The house of delegates shall 
have power over its own members.” “'The 
delegates shall be privileged from arrest 
(personal restraint) during their attend- 
ance [and] for so long a time before and 
after as may be necessary for travelling 
to and from the legislature.” To this is 
added, but struck out, “and they shall 
have no other privileges whatever.” 
They shall be ineligible to any office 
under the authority of the United States 
during their term. Vacancies shall be 
filled by writ of their State governor 
or speaker. The two Houses were ar- 
ranged much in the same way in the 
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original draft, the provisions being quite 
legible through the multitude of era- 
sures which followed the victory of une- 
qual representation in the Senate. Un- 
til then “ the Legislature ” was written of 
as one body, and the only functional 
privileges of the two branches are, that 
the first is to have peculiar powers 
concerning money-bills, and the Sen- 
ate those relating to treaties—of com- 
merce, of peace, and alliance. The 
Senate is also to appoint the judiciary, 
and send ambassadors. The present 
rule of rotation in the Senate is taken 
literally from this Randolph scheme. 
The provision for its constitution was : 
“The Senate shall consist of—mem- 
bers, each possessing a vote.” Each 
State was to use its own discretion as 
to the time and manner of choosing 
these “members,” presently interlined 
“Senators.” Dr. Franklin, having vainly 
appealed to the Convention to invoke 
divine assistance in settling the issue 
between the large and sr all States, 
proposed, as a compromise, that the lat- 
ter should have their equality of repre- 
sentation if they paid for it. Randolph 
arranged another compromise, by which 
the States should vote as equals on a num- 
ber of subjects that might affect them as 
States. But when he brought this in- 
to the Convention the small States had 
already gained the day. George Mason, 
with whom Randolph nearly always 
agreed, intimated a willingness to make 
this concession to the small States for 
the sake of the Union; but, in thus 
yielding, neither of these men contem- 
plated the further powers presently 
vested in the Senate in combination 
with the Executive. 

A curious provision was struck out of 
this document by which the Senators 
were to be paid per diem the average 
value of a fixed number of bushels of 
wheat, on the basis of its value for the 
previous six years as declared by a spe- 
cial jury of merchants and farmers sum- 
moned by the Supreme Court. In this 
the old tobacco payments of Virginia 
survive. The legislative power to raise 


money by taxation, “unlimited as to 
sum, for the past and future debts and 
necessities of the Union, and estab- 
lish rules for collection,” is given under 
exceptions: direct taxation must be pro- 
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portioned to representation ; any capita- 
tion tax must apply to all under this 
limitation, and every indirect tax be 
common to all. The power to “regulate 
commerce” is made (by McClurg) to in- 
clude “foreign and domestick.” Ran- 
dolph having provided against duties on 
exports, and prohibitions or prohibitory 
duties on “importations of inhabitants,” 
McClurg changes this to “no prohibi- 
tions on such inhabitants or people as 
the several States think proper to ad- 
mit.” This looks as if McClure did not 
share the hatred of the slave-trade ex. 
pressed by his colleagues. Randolph 
was a radical anti-slavery man for the 
time, and his clause about “ inhabitants” 
(foreigners) had nothing to do with 
State privileges or with slaves. To in- 
clude these, McClurg adds “people.” 
When this McClurg clause was before 
the Convention, Randolph declared he 
would rather risk the Constitution than 
accept it. No navigation act is to pass 
unless by consent of eleven States (Me- 
Clurg says, “two-thirds of the members 
present”). All war powers are intrusted 
to the Legislature ; “it is to make war, 
raise armies, equip fleets ; to provide tri- 
bunals and punishments for mere offences 
against the law of nations.” It is to ap- 
point tribunals inferior to the judiciary ; 
“to adjust, upon the plan heretofore used, 
all disputes between the States.” Me- 
Clurg adds, “respecting territory and 
jurisdiction ;” wherein he came in col- 
lision with Mason’s protest against the 
doctrine that the territorial sovereignty 
claimed by the crown had descended to 
the Federal Government. To Randolph's 
provision that the Legislature shall have 
the exclusive right to coin money Me- 
Clurg adds, that no State shall emit pa- 
per bills of credit without approval of 
the National Legislature, or make any- 
thing but specie a legal tender. It 
seems probable that, by granting the 
Legislature power to “coin money,” Ran- 
dolph wished to bear testimony against 
paper money, but perhaps not wishing 
absolutely to tie the hands of the gener- 
al government on the subject—this be- 
ing the position taken by Mason. The 
powers exercised by Congress under the 
present Constitution are here for the 
most part enumerated, and need not be 
recited. 
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Governor Randolph was sharply asked 
in the Convention of 1787, by Pierce 
Butler, whether he meant to abolish 
State powers altogether. Although he 
honestly disclaimed such an intention, 
he shared with Hamilton—perhaps with 
Washington—the hope that the Nation- 
al Government would become, to use 
his own similitude, as a great oak be- 
side which the State governments would 
appear @s shrubs. Even in this scheme 
for a “veform” of the Confedera- 
tion, he would ordain a “supreme” 
government—his word being struck out 
in the Convention. But he differed 
from Hamilton and Washington as to the 
nucleus of the central supremacy ; he 
would vest it in a legislature, carefully 
filtered and checked, but independent 
of State governments still semi-colonial. 
But after the decision of the Conven- 
tion giving equality of suffrage in the 
Senate, the States were all summoned 
“to their tents.” “The vote of this 
morning,” said Randolph, “has em- 
barrassed the business extremely. All 
the powers given in the report from the 
committee of the whole were founded 
on the supposition that a proportional 
representation was to prevail in both 
branches of the legislature.” Among 
several alterations in this Randolph 
scheme which followed that memorable 
July 16th may have been the erasure of 
the following: ‘All laws of a particular 
state repugnant hereto shall be void; 
and in the decision thereon, which shall 
be vested in the supreme judiciary, all 
incidents, without which the general 
principle cannot be satisfied, shall be 
considered as involved in the general 
principle.” Now that the Supreme 
Court was to be appointed by the 
Senate—exclusively, as he supposed— 
such a clause might place a State at the 
mercy of a minority of the nation. The 
statesmen who wished to develop a strong 
popular government of the pure repub- 
lian type, and those who desired a 
strong personal government, were hence- 
forth compelled to sit aloof and silent 
while others framed on paper an impos- 
sible combination of State and National 
authority. The late Mr. Sothern, being 
driven one night, by a tipsy cabman, aim- 
lessly about some London square, cried 
out at last, “Cabman, keep on in this 
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square ; I’ve been here so long, I begin 
to like it.” “Do you mean,” asked the 
man, “for me to go on driving round 
this square?” ‘Yes, as much as a man 
can drive round in a square.” Since 
our constitutional fathers started to 
drive their ancient State chariot round 
in a square of national supremacy the 
inevitable corner collisions have come ; 
but even now, so strong are political 
survivals, it is improbable that a con- 
stitutional amendment denying the right 
of State secession could be carried. 
Along with this Randolph Constitution 
was found a carefully prepared paper, 
in the handwriting of George Mason, 
expressing his views in favor of a plural 
executive, as “ the most effectual means 
of checking and counteracting the aspir- 
ing views of dangerous and ambitious 
men.” Like everything else that came 
from that man the argument is vigor- 
ous, and no doubt it will appear in the 
coming biography of Mason by Miss Kate 
Mason Rowland. Since perusing that 
argument I have no doubt that Ran- 
dolph’s conversion to the idea of a plural 
executive—his advocacy of which made 
such an impression on Franklin—was 
due to Mason, and subsequent to their 
arrival in Philadelphia. The govern- 
or’s draft now before me provides for 
a single executive. The title of the Ex- 
ecutive appears to have been a matter 
of much discussion. Randolph (MS.) 
says that after the revolution many 
retained the use of titles because of 
“pride which would not suffer the new 
government to carry with it fewer tes- 
timonies of public devotion than the 
old.” He here ignores every title, but 
McClurg suggests: “Governor of the 
United People and States of America.” 
Randolph provides for election of the 
Executive by the National Legislature ; 
McClurg adds—*“ By ballot, each House 
having a negative on the other.” Ran- 
dolph provides for a seven years term, 
with ineligibility thereafter. The Ex- 
ecutive is to command and superintend 
the militia, to direct their discipline, 
and to direct the executives of the 
States to call them, or any part, for the 
support of the National Government. 
But McClurg would substitute : “To be 
Commander in Chief of the Land and 
Naval Forces of the Union and of the 
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Militia of the several States.” Randolph, 
like Madison, relied much on the power 
of impeachment. The Executive is to 
be removable on impeachment by the 
House of Representatives, on conviction 
of malpractice or neglect of duty, be- 
fore the Supreme Court. For “mal- 
practice or neglect of duty” McClurg 
substitutes, “treason, bribery, or cor- 
ruption.” Randolph would probably 
not have accepted this limitation, and 
he certainly did not agree to the doc- 
tor’s proposal to give the Executive the 
pardoning power, even though one not 
pleadable to an impeachment. With 
Mason he tried hard to except treason 
from the offences open to presidential 
clemency. Many in the Convention 
recognized the danger of investing a 
President with the power that may be 
used to shield his own guilt. Madison 
soothed his fears here, as in the face of 
other risks, with contemplation of the 
tremendous efficacy he attributed to the 
menace of impeachment. Moreover, 
these patriots were in despair of finding 
any safer depository of the pardoning 
power. The time was not ripe for in- 
quiring whether that power is not in 
itself an anomalous survival from the 
ages of autocracy, and whether it is wise 
to raise any individual into a Supreme 
Court of Appeal, able to revise and re- 
verse decisions of the highest tribunals 
in criminal cases. However, Randolph 
may be credited by the heretical on this 
point with having omitted all mention 
of any pardoning power. Probably he 
would have reposed it, if anywhere, in 
the Chief Justice of the United States. 
Randolph’s long training as State At- 
torney—for a time he was also a judge 
—enabled him to prepare a scheme for 
the judiciary which met with general 
acceptance. Several powers, however, 
intrusted to the Supreme Court in his 
scheme, were taken from it, the most 
serious, perhaps, being its jurisdiction 
in cases of impeachment. The men- 
tion of “cases of impeachment” in the 
present Constitution, Article II., Sec- 
tion 2, defining jurisdictions of the 
court, looks like a relic of this original 
arrangement. The proceedings of the 


Convention with regard to the judiciary 
were followed unweariedly by this Vir- 
ginia lawyer, and, as he had contributed 
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so much to lay its foundations, he wag 
summoned by the first President to as. 
sist, as first Attorney-General, its organ. 
ization and inauguration throughout the 
country. 

The next part of Randolph’s draft is 
devoted to ‘ Miscellaneous Provisions,” 
The admission of new states is much 
the same as that finally adopted. Me. 
Clurg requires a congressional majority 
of two-thirds for each such admission, and 
Randolph is careful to reserve full legis. 
lative discretion in each case. On the 
vexed question of “the guarantee,” Ran- 
dolph’s Constitution engages the national 
government to (1) prevent the establish. 
ment of any government not republican ; 
(2) to protect each state against internal 
commotion, and (3) against external in- 
vasion ; (4) “but this guarantee shall not 
operate without an application from the 
legislature of a state.” Although it is 
not quite certain how much was included 
by the words “this guarantee,” in the 
last clause, it looks as if Randolph 
meant to empower the general govern 
ment to interfere in the internal com. 
motions of a state without any demand 
from the state, the latter condition be. 
ing requisite only in case of external in- 
vasion. McClurg, however, has modified 
the section so that the guarantee against 
“internal commotion” shall operate only 
after application from the state legis- 
lature. So it now stands in our Consti- 
tution, with the proviso that aid may be 
invoked by the executive of a state when 
its legislature cannot be convened. But 
any internal commotion which should 
hinder a legislature from meeting might 
involve an executive also. Randolph's 
original plan does not appear to have 
been improved. At several periods of 
our history it has been shown that the 
national government might be ser- 
ously hampered under the vagueness of 
this clause, which may yet open visions 
to some fanatical or anarchical mob, 
headed by a governor, in the recess of 4 
legislature. 

There is a notable omission from this 
draft of any provision for religious free- 
dom and equality. From an unpublished 
letter now before me, written by Ran- 
dolph to Madison, I infer that Randolph 
had considered this whole subject, and 
reached the conclusion that religious 
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liberty and equality could be best se- 
cured by absolutely ignoring the sub- 
ject in the Constitution. Referring to 
the provision in Article VI. (“no relig- 
jous test shall ever be required as a 
ualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States”), Randolph 
expresses to Madison his fear that this 
clause may be interpreted as implying 
some general governmental power on 
the subject. This led to their agreement 
on the sixteenth and twentieth amend- 
ments which accompanied the Virginia 
ratification, and were combined in the 
first article added to the Constitution. 
Randolph’s Constitution provides care- 
fully for ratification by the states, and 
amendment on application of two-thirds 
of the legislatures. It is somewhat 
amusing to find here and there the 
phrases “reform,” ‘‘ proposed reform,” 
“ratification of the reform,” surviving 
in this full-grown and powerful Consti- 
tution from the time when, as he tells 
us, he believed the confederation not so 
eminently defective as had been sup- 
posed. It was while writing this same 
draft, corresponding with and consult- 
ing the ablest representatives of the 
country, that he became “persuaded 
that the confederation was destitute of 
every energy which a Constitution of the 
United States ought to possess.” The 
explanatory address with which the draft 
concludes was evidently written at an 
early stage of the production, and pos- 
sesses a certain charm of simplicity. 
“The object of an address is to sat- 
isfy the people of the propriety of the 
proposed reform. To this end the fol- 
lowing seems worthy of adoption : 1. To 
state the general objects of a confedera- 
tion. 2. To show by general but pointed 
observations in what respects our con- 
federation has fallen short of those ob- 
jects. 3. The powers necessary to be 
given will then follow as a consequence of 
the defects. 4. A question next arises 
whether these powers can with propriety 
be vested in Congress? The answer is, 
they cannot. 5. But, as some states 
may possibly meditate partial confeder- 
ations, it would be fit now to refute 
this opinion briefly. 6. It follows, then, 
that a government of the whole on na- 
tional principles, with respect to tax- 
auion, ete, is most eligible. 7. This 
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would lead to a short exposition of 
the leading particulars in the consti- 
tution. 8. This done, conclude in a 
suitable manner. 

“This is the shortest scheme which 
can be adopted. For it would be strange 
to ask for new powers without assign- 
ing some reason, it matters not how 
general soever, which may apply to all 
of them. Besides, we ought to furnish 
the advocates of the plan in the country 
with some general topics. Now,I con- 
ceive that these heads do not more than 
comprehend the necessary points.” 

In the beginning of this century, after 
his retirement from public life, Randolph 
employed himself in writing a history of 
Virginia. It has never been printed, but 
is of extreme interest. The picturesque 
conjunction of the queen’s jubilee with 
the centennial of our Constitution lends 
a special interest to the following pas- 
sage: “It has been often doubted, too, 
whether a written constitution has any 
superiority over one unwritten. This is 
a point of comparison between the Eng- 
lish constitution and that of Virginia. 
An unwritten constitution can, upon 
the appearance of a defect, be amended 
without agitating the people. A written 
one is a standing ark, to which first 
principles can be brought as to a test. 
Whatever merit is due to either opinion, 
it should not be forgotten that the spirit 
of a people will, in construction, fre- 
quently bend words seemingly inflexible, 
and derange the organization of power. 
This has happened in Virginia, where 
the line of partition between the legis- 
lative and judicial departments has been 
so remote from vulgar apprehension, or 
plausible necessity has driven such con- 
siderations before it.” 

These words find imposing illustration 
to-day in the unwritten Constitution of 
the United States, under which some por- 
tions of the written one have succumbed. 
The glimpse obtained, through the draft 
just reviewed, into the workshop of the 
framers of the Constitution shows how 
much they depended on things destined 
to be transient. “Impeachment” is 
now a rusted blunderbuss. The plan of 
presidential electors, hailed as a means 
of securing independence, both of legis- 
lative cabal and the popularis aura, has 
proved the cumbrous fifth wheel to a 
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coach. Despite the virtuous First 
Amendment, chaplains have their tra- 
ditional “cakes and ale” in the capitol. 
Notwithstanding the constitutional testi- 
mony against titles of nobility, ‘“ His 
Excellency” of the White House de- 
mands audience of “Her Majesty” on 
her jubilee, and is the more powerful 
person of the two. Mason, Randolph, 
and Franklin, having vainly sought to 
distribute executive power so that no 
man should glory in the face of the re- 
public, tried hard to surround the presi- 
dent with an executive council. The in- 
dividual president is still able to glory, 
even all the more that he is surrounded 
by a cabinet—unknown to the Constitu- 
tioa—among whom he may distribute 
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responsibility for his blunders. Some 
unwritten articles of our Constitution ful. 
fil the hopes of the purest republicans of 
the Convention. The third-term heresy 
has been discredited ; the right of the 
American people to their union has been 
affirmed ; the right of the republic to 
protect the New World from encroach- 
ments of foreign despotism has become 
a doctrine. Lord Tennyson recently ex- 
pressed his envy of the conservative re. 
striction in our Constitution on change 
in the organic law ; but the laureate sees 
us through illusions of distance. Peo- 
ple have little more difficulty in reading 
their prepossessions into a constitution 
than sects have in finding their several 
creeds in the Bible. 


A BRIDE OF A YEAR. 
By Mrs. Fields. 


Sue is white and slender and fair, 
Her eyes are aflame with desire, 
Bright with lustre of youth is her hair, 
She is dew, she is starlight, and fire. 


Thou birch-tree swayed by the wind! 
More gently swayed is her form, 

For a breath can move her or bind, 
And his love is her sunlight and storm. 


Her life is a vision, a dream, 
She sitteth apart with her joy, 
Or down day’s tumultuous stream 
Guides a shallop that none can destroy. 


Her smile is the smile of the morn, 
Her beauty the coolness of eve ; 

O morning, art ever forlorn! 
Why, spirit of evening, dost grieve! 
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(Fragment. } 


v 


Paris, 1851. 
A Story with a Moral. 


Last night I went to a party at the house of my mother’s friend Madame 
Colemache (who introduced me to Madame Ancelot the authoress, who was dying 
to see me, said Madame Colemache, only I found on talking to Madame Ancelot 
that she didn’t know who I was, and so was no more dying than the most lively 
of us) and coming down stairs with my Ma I thought to myself, I will go home 
and have an hour’s chat with her, and try and cheer and console her, for her sad 
tragic looks melted my heart, and always make me think I am a cruel monster; 


and so I was very tender and 
vutimental and you see ca- 
ressed her filially as we went 
down, It was a wet night 
and the fly was waiting, and 
she was just going to step in 
—but there entered at the 
house door a fiddler with his 
fiddle under his arm, whom 
when dear old Mater dolorosa 
beheld, she said, ““O! that is 
Monsieur wn tel who has come 
to play a duo with Laure ; I 
nust go back and hear him.” 
And back she went, and all 
uy sentimentality was gulped 
down and I came home and 
sent the fly back two miles for 
her, with Jeames to escort her 
utherain. The Moral is that 
vomen with those melancholy 
eyes, and sad, sad looks are 
uot always so melancholy as 
they seem ; they have conso- 
tions, —amusements, _ fid- 
dlers, &e. 

Tam happy, as happy as I 
tan be here, which is pretty 
vell though Iam bored daily 
ad nightly, and drag about 
ulkily from tea party to tea 
party. Last night my mother 
tad her little T, and they 
danced, and it was not at ail 
pleasant quand on y était. 
lfound an old school-fellow, 
ooking ten years younger 

Vo. I. —21 








Drawing by Thackeray in Mrs. Brookfield’s possession, (Perhaps Lady Cas- 
tlereagh ?) 
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than myself, whom I remember older and 
bigger than myself twenty-eight years 
ago; and he had got a charming young 
wife, quite civilized and pleasant to talk 
to, and the young ladies had their new 
frocks and looked tolerably respectable, 
and exceedingly happy. They are to go 
to a party on Monday, and another on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday (D. V) we 
shall be on the homeward road again. 

I had cuddled myself with the notion 
of having one evening to myself, one 
quiet dinner, one quiet place at the play ; 
but my mother took my only evening 
and gave it to an old lady whom I don’t 
want to see, and who would have done 
very well without me,—was there ever 
such a victin? I go about from house 
to house and grumble everywhere. I 
say Thursday, D. V., for what mayn’t 
happen ? My poor cousin Charlotte has 
a relapse of rheumatic fever ; my Aunt is 
in a dreadful prostration and terror. “If 
anything happens to Charlotte,” she says, 
“T shall die, and then what will Jane do?” 

There’s a kind of glum pleasure, isn’t 
there, in sitting by sick beds and trying 
to do one’s best? I took the old G. P. 
to dinner at a Café yesterday, before the 
soirée; he is very nice and kind and 
gentle. : ; ; : : ? 

Well, on Wednesday I am going to 
dine with the Préfet de Police, and after- 
wards to Madame Scrivanacks ball, where 
I shall meet,—I, an old fellow of forty— 
all the pretty actresses of Paris. Let us 
give a loose to pleasure. ° ‘ ° 

Mamma and I went to see the old 
lady last night,—Lady Elgin an honest, 
grim, big, clever old Scotch lady, well 
read and good to talk to, dealing in 
religions of many denominations, and 
having established in her house as a 
sort of director, Mr. C. one of the heads 
of the Irvingites a ciever, shifty, sneak- 
ing man. I wishI had had your story 
of Manning ; that would have been con- 
versation, but your note didn’t arrive 
till this morning. Thank you, and I 
hope you are very well. : é : 

I hope you will like good old Miss 
Agnes Berry ; I am sure you will, and 
shall be glad that you belong to that 
kind and polite set of old ladies and 
worthy gentlemen. Mr. Williams too, 


will approve of them, I should think. 


I don’t know any better company than 
Foley Wilmot and Poodle Byng.  Pagg 
quickly Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday. Shall I let Kensington, with 
ten beds, to an Exhibition-seeing party 
and live alone? Will you take a lodger 
who will lend you a fly to go to the 
parties which you will be continually 
frequenting? Ah! that would be 
pleasant. 

My cousin Charlotte was much better 
yesterday, thank God, and her mother 
quiet. I have been visiting the sick 
here,—one, two, three, every day. I 
want to begin to write again very 
much; my mighty mind is tired of 
idleness, and ill employs the intervals 
of rest. : : : 





W. 





and I are going out for a little ride 
in half an hour, so that I have plenty of 
time to send a letter to you. The place 
here is a neat little thing enough, small 
and snug, with a great train of maison 
and not more than twenty thousand 
acres about the house; nothing con- 
pared to Gulston, Rumbleberry, Crun- 
ply, and most of the places to which 
one is accustomed, but very well, you 
understand me, for people of a certain 
rank of life. One can be happy with 
many little désagréments, when one sees 
that the people are determined to be 
civil to one. Nobody here but — 
and the Duchess, who don’t show at 
breakfast, and—no, I wont go on writing 
this dreary nonsense, which was begun 
before I went out for a long walk and 
then for a ride. Both were exceedingly 
pleasant, for there is a beautiful park 
and gardens and conservatories, and 
only to see the ducks on the water, 
and the great big lime trees in the 
avenue, gives one the keenest sensual 
pleasure. The wind seemed to me to 
blow floods of health into my lungs, 
and the man I was walking with was 
evidently amused by the excitement 
and enjoyment of his companion. | 
recollect His Reverence at Clevedon 
being surprised at my boyish delight 
on a similar occasion. It is worth 
living in London, surely, to enjoy the 
country when you get to it ; and whet 
you go to a man’s grounds and get into 
raptures concerning them, pointing thet 
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—— 


Sketch by Thackeray, belonging to Mrs. Brookfield. 


beauties out with eagerness and feeling, 
perhaps the host gets a better opinion 
of his own havings and belongings. 

At this juncture I actually fell asleep, 
being quite tired out with walking, rid- 
ing, and fresh air. What a gale there is 
blowing, and what a night your sister 
must have had to cross! My lady has 
been uncommonly gracious, and has one 
of the sweetest voices I ever heard, “an 
excellent thing in woman.” But I am 
not at my ease yet with her, and trem- 
ble rather before her. She is in a great 
state of suffering, I can see though, and 
fancy I understand the reason there- 
of. : : : : ‘ ; - 

I rode with Lord Ashburton to Alres- 
ford, where I heard the magistrates’ ses- 
sions held, and saw the squires arrive. 
It was very good fun for me. There 
was a sentimental case, which somebody 
would have liked ; as handsome a young 
couple as I ever saw—the girl really 
beautiful, and the man a deceiver,—and, 
and,—there was a little baby, and he 
was condemned to pay 1/6 a week for 
keeping it; but Lord, what it would be 
to live in that dreary old country town! 
It is good to see though, and to listen 
to the squires, and the talk about hunt- 
ing, and the scandal, and admire the 


wonderful varieties of men. We met 
the little girl and the baby trudging 
home, sometime afterwards, and the 
curate in her wake. There seemed no 
sort of shame about the business, nor 
love, nor tears, as far as one could see ; 
not a halfpenny worth of romance; only 
when the child squalled, the mother, 
who was very fond of it, nursed it, and 
that made a pretty picture. 

What a stupid letter Iam writing! I 
have nothing to say ; [left my portman- 
teau in London, at the station, and was 
obliged to dine in a frock coat. I 
hadn’t enough clothes to my bed, and 
couldn't sleep much. ‘ ‘ ‘ 


A Fragment. 
From THE GRANGE. 


The Bishop and a number of clergy 
are coming here to-morrow and so I 
stay on for a couple of days. Yesterday 
it rained without, and I was glad to re- 
main in my room the greater part of the 
day and to make a good fire and prepare 
myself for work. But I did none; it 
wouldn’t come—sleep came instead, and 
between it and the meals and reading 
Alton Locke—the day passed away. To- 
day we have had a fine walk—to Trench’s 
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parsonage,* a pretty place 3 miles 
off, through woods of a hundred thou- 
sand colours. The Poet was absent but 
his good-natured wife came to see us ;— 
by Us I mean me, Lady Ashburton, and 
Miss Farrer, who walked as aide de 
camp by my lady’s pony. How is it 
that I tind myself humbling before her 
and taking a certain parasitical air as 
all the rest do? There’s something 
commanding in the woman (she was 
born in 1806 you'll understand) and I 
see we all of us bow down before her. 
Why don’t we bow down before you 
ma'am. Little Mrs. Taylor is the only 
one who doesn’t seem to Kotoo. I like 
Taylor,+ whose grandeur wears off in ten 
minutes, and in whom one perceives an 
extremely gentle and loving human creat- 
ure I think—not a man to be intimate 
with ever, but to admire and like from 
a distance and to have a sort of artisti- 
cal good willto. . . . We have Car- 
lyle coming down directly the Taylors 
go away. Major Rawlinson arrives to- 
night. . . . Tve been reading in 
Alton Locke—Baillie Cochrane, Ken- 
eally’s Goethe—and a book on the dec- 
adence of La France proved by figures, 
and showing that the French are not 
increasing in wealth or numbers near so 
fast as the English, Prussians, Russians. 
Baillie Cochrane is an amusing fellow, 
amusing from his pomposity and historic 
air; and Alton Locke begins to be a 
bore, I think ; and Keneally’s Goethe is 
the work of a mad-cap with a marvel- 
lous facility of versifying; and I should 
like Annie and Minnie to go to my dear 
lady on Wednesday if you will have 
them. 


1852. 
March 18th, 1852, Kenstnaton. 


My Dear Ws. : 

I have just received your kind mes- 
sage and melancholy news. Thank you 
for thinking that I'm interested in what 
concerns you, and sympathise in what 
gives you pleasure or grief. Well, I 
don’t think there is much more than 
this to-day: but I recall what you have 


* The Rev. R. C. Trench, afterwards Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, was at Trinity College with Mr. Thackeray. 

+t Henry Taylor, author of Philip Van Artevelde,—after- 
wards Sir Henry Taylor. 
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said in our many talks of your father 
and remember the affection and respect 
with which you always regarded and 
spoke of him. Who would wish for more 
than honour, love, obedience and a tran. 
quil end to old age? And so that gen- 
eration which engendered us passes 
away, and their place knows them not; 
and our turn comes when we are to say 
good bye to our joys, struggles, pains, 
affections—and our young ones will 
grieve and be consoled for us and go on, 
We've lived as much in 40 as your good 
old father in his four score years, don't 
you think so?—and how awfully tired 
and lonely we are. I picture to myself 
the placid face of the kind old father 
with all that trouble and doubt over— 
his life expiring with supreme blessings 
for you all—for you and Jane and u- 
conscious little Magdalene prattling and 
laughing at life’s threshold ; and know 
that you will be tenderly cheered and 
consoled by the good man’s blessing for 
the three of you; while yet, but a min- 
ute, but yesterday, but all eternity ago, 
he was here loving and suffering. I go 
on with the paper before me—I know 
there’s nothing to say—but I assure you 
of my sympathy and that I am yours my 
dear old friend afftly, 
W. M. Tuacxeray. 


[1854] 


I hope you will not object to hear that 
I am quite well this morning. I should 
have liked to shake hands with H 
before his departure, but I was busy 
writing at the hour when he said he was 
going, and fell sound asleep here last 
night, after a very modest dinner, not 
waking till near midnight, when it was 
too late to set off to the Paddington Ste- 
tion. 

What do you think I have done to-day? 
I have sent in my resignation to Punch. 
There appears in next Punch an art 
cle, so wicked, I think, by poor 
that upon my word I don’t think I ought 
to pull any longer in the same boat with 
such a savage little Robespierre. The 
appearance of this incendiary article put 
me in such a rage, that I could only cool 
myself by a ride in the Park; and! 
should very likely have reported mysé 
in Portman Street, but I remembered 
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Sketch by Thackeray (his daughters and Major and Mrs. Carmichael Smyth). In Mrs. Brookfield's possession 


how you had Miss Prince to luncheon, 
and how I should be de trop. Now I 
am going to work the rest of the middle 
of the day until dinner time, when I go 
to see Le Prophete again ; but it would 


Epitor’s Nore.—For the purpose of 
keeping together in a single number of 
the Macazine the letters from America 
which form the remaining instalment of 
those selected by Mrs. Brookfield for 
publication, the Editor has printed this 
note on the Punch resignation here, 
though in strict chronological order it 
should follow and not precede the Ameri- 
can visit. For the same reason he has 
placed here some recollections of Thack- 
eray taken from an unpublished manu- 
script of Miss Kate Perry, which Mrs. 
Brookfield had arranged to accompany 
the publication—as a glimpse of “his 
charming ways amongst his intimates,” 
which she felt would give pleasure to 
those who had been interested in the 
letters. 


please me very much, if you please, to 
hear that you were pretty well. 

Always faithfully de Madame le servi- 
teur dévoué 


WS. 


By the present arrangement the con- 
cluding (October) instalment will consist 
entirely of those Letters written from 
America in 1852-53. 


In addition to the anecdotes quoted 
from Miss Perry, Mrs. Brookfield her- 
self sends two of the early days of her 
acquaintance with Mr. Thackeray, which 
are thoroughly characteristic : 


“ When, soon after our marriage, Mr. 
Brookfield introduced his early college 
friend, Mr. Thackeray, to me, he brought 
him one day unexpectedly to dine with 
us. There was, fortunately, a good plain 
dinner, but I was young and shy enough 
to feel embarrassed because we had no 
sweets, and I privately sent my maid to 
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the nearest confectioner’s to buy a dish of tartlets, which I thought would give 
a finish to our simple meal. When they were placed before me, I “timidly offered 
our guest a small one, saying, ‘ Will you have a tartlet, Mr. Thackeray?’ ‘I will, 
but I'll have a two-penny one, if you please,’ he answered, so beamingly, that we 
all laughed, and my shyness disappeared.” 


“On another occasion, also very early in my friendship with Mr. Thackeray, he 
was at our house one evening with a few other intimate friends, when the conver- 
sation turned on court circulars, and their sameness day after day. A few s samples 
were given: ‘So-and-so had the he mor of joining Her Majesty’s ‘dinner party with 
other ‘lofty and imposing personages,’ invariably ending with Dr. Pretorius. ‘By 
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Mrs. Elliot. (In the possession of Miss Kate Perry.)* 


the way, who is Dr. Pretorius?’ somebody asked. A slight pause ensued, when a 
voice began solemnly singing the National Anthem, ending each verse with, 


‘God save our gracious Queen, 
Send her victorious, happy and glorious, 
Dr. Pretorius—God save the Queen.” 


“This was Mr. Thackeray, who had been sitting perfectly silent and rather apart 
from those who were talking, and had not appeared to notice what was said.” 


* This note and sketch, and the two which follow were written and drawn for my friends Mrs, Elliot and her sister Miss 
Perry, who has kindly sent them to me, to add to my own letters, as they belong to the same period of Mr. Thackeray's 
life, The little sketch of the cupid [p. 328] was sent to Miss Perry unfinished as it is, as an acknowledgment for some 
Srapes which she had given to one of his daughters who was not well. J. O. B. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MISS KATE PERRY’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. 


THACKERAY. 


My acquaintance with Mr. Thackeray 
began at Brighton, where I was staying 
with my eldest brother, William Perry. 
In most cases there is a prelude to 
friendship — at first it is a delicate 
plant, with barely any root, gradually 
throwing out tender green leaves and 
buds, and then full-blown flowers—the 
root in the meanwhile taking firm hold 
of the earth—and cruel is the frost or 





eutting wind which destroys it. But 
Mr. Thackeray and I went through no 
gradations of growth in our friendship ; 
it was more like Jack’s bean-stalk in a 
pantomime, which rushed up sky-high 
without culture, and, thank God, so re- 
mained till his most sad and sudden 
end. 


In the earliest days of our friend- 
ship he brought his morning work to 
read to me in the evening ; he had just 
commenced “ Vanity Fair,” and was liv- 
ing at the Old Ship Inn, where he wrote 
some of the first numbers. He often 
then said to me: “I wonder whether 
this will take, the publishers accept it, 
and the world read it?” I remember 
answering him that I had no reliance 
upon my own critical powers in litera- 
ture ; but that I had written to my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Frederick Elliot, and said, ‘I 
have made a great friendship with one 
of the principal contributors of Punch 
—Mr. Thackeray ; he is now writing a 
novel, but cannot hit upon a name for 
it. I may be wrong, but it seems to 


me the cleverest thing I ever read. The 
first time he dined with us I was fear- 
fully alarmed at him. The next day we 
walked in Chichester Park, when he 
told all about his little girls, and of his 
great friendship with the Brooktields, 
and I told him about you and Chesham 
Place.” When he heard this, and my 
opinion of his novel, he burst out laugh- 
ing, and said: “ Ah! Mademoiselle (as he 
always called me), it is not small beer ; 
but I do not know whether it will be 
palatable to the London folks.” He told 
me, some time afterward, that, after ran- 
sacking his brain for a name for his 
novel, it came upon him unawares, in 
the middle of the night, as if a voice 
had whispered, “ Vanity Fair.” He said, 
“T jumped out of bed, and ran three 
times round my room, uttering as I 
went, ‘ Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair, Vanity 


Faix.’” 


Afterward we frequently met at the 
Miss Berrys’, where night after night 
were assembled all the wit and beauty 
of that time. There was such a charm 
about these gatherings of friends, that 
hereafter we may say: “There is no 
salon now to compare to that of the 
Miss Berrys, in Curzon Street.” My 
sister and I, with our great admira- 
tion and friendship for Mr. Thackeray, 
used to think that the Miss Berrys at 
first did not thoroughly appreciate or 
understand him ; but one evening, when 
he had left early, they said they had per- 
ceived, for the first time, ‘“ what a very 
remarkable man he was.” He became 
a constant and most welcome visitor at 
their house ; they read his works with 
delight, and, whenever they were mak- 
ing up a pleasant dinner, used to say: 
* We must have Thackeray.” It was at 
one of these dinners that Miss Berry as- 
tonished us all by saying she “had 
never read Jane Austen’s novels, until 
lately someone had lent them to her. 
But she could not get on with them; 
they were totally uninteresting to her— 
long-drawn-out details of very ordinary 
people,” and she found the books so te- 
dious that she could not understand 
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My pEAR Mrs. EL.iot, 

I was very much amused by your wicked little note, which I received at Taunton duly. I 
went afterwards to Exeter, & then—O then! I went on to Clifton where I spent nearly two 
days very agreeably at the house of my friends Mr. & Mrs. Parr. Mrs. P. is a daughter of Sir 
Charles Elton of Clevedon Court, Bart. A very pleasing person was staying at her house, a Mrs. 
Bloomfield, or some such name: her husband a clergyman & School Inspector, very pleasant 
too. Your amiable friends Lord and Lady Melgund came back in the train with yours ever 


W. M. T. 


KENSINGTON, Wednesday. 


Note sent by Thackeray to Mrs, Elliot. 





their having obtained such a celebrity 
as they had done. ‘“ Thackeray and 
Balzac,” she added (Thackeray being 
present), “‘ write with great minuteness, 
but do so with a brilliant pen.” Thack- 
eray made two bows of gratitude (one, 
pointing to the ground, for Balzac). 
Those who love to pore over old me- 
moirs will find Miss Berry’s name asso- 
ciated with Horace Walpole’s ; but when 
they met he was very old, and she was 
very young. She accepted his admira- 
tion with pride and gratitude, but had 
no aspiration to be the mistress of 
Strawberry Hill. 

Miss Agnes Berry adored her elder 
sister; she had considerable clearness 
and acuteness of perception, and Thack- 
eray always maintained she was the more 
naturally gifted of the two sisters. In 
her youth she was a pretty, charming 
girl, with whom Gustavus Adolphus 
danced at one of his court balls, and 


was admired and envied by the other 
ladies present. These two remarkable 
women lived together for nearly ninety 
years. 


Thackeray’s love of children was one 
of the strongest feelings of his heart. In 
a little poem, “The Golden Pen,” pub- 
lished in his “ Miscellanies,” which is, 
perhaps, the truest portrait of him which 
has ever appeared, he writes : 


** There's something, even in his bitterest mood, 
That melts him at the sight of infanthood ; 
Thank God that he can love the pure and 

good.” 


This sympathy with the little ones 
was not only proved by his immense de- 
votion to his own most gifted children, 
but extended to the little “ eutter child,” 
as the trim board-school girl of to- 
day was called then. For this waif of 
society he felt the tenderest pity and in- 
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terest. He used often to visit a school 
where my dear sister had collected nearly 


three hundred of these neglected chil- 
dren, feeding, teaching, and clothing 
them, and, with the help of other kind 


souls, preparing them in some degree to 
fight the battle of life, in which there 
are many crosses—but few Victoria ones. 
Turning his steps one day to this large, 
rough-looking school-room, he entered 
it just as these little Arabs were com- 
mencing, with more heartiness than mel- 
ody, Faber’s beautiful hymn : 


*©O Paradise! O Paradise ! 
Who doth not crave for rest ? 
Who would not seek the happy land, 
Where they that love are blest ?” 


He turned to the lady superintending 
them, and said, ‘I cannot stand this any 
longer—my spectacles are getting very 
dim.” 

One day, some few years later, I had 
been engaged in summing up the month- 
ly expenses of the same school, and had 
left open on my writing-table, the much 
scored-over Soup Kitchen book. Mr. 
Thackeray was shown into the room, and 
was for some minutes alone before I 
joined him. After he left, I resumed 
my labors, and found on the first page 
of the book a beautifully executed pen- 
and-ink sketch of little children crowd- 
ing round the school-mistress, who was 
ladling out, into mugs of various sizes 
and shapes, the daily meal of soup, above 
which was written, “Suffer little chil- 
dren, and forbid them not.” 

Another day, I found a sovereign un- 
der a paper containing the names of 
some friends of the school who had 
joined in a subscription to give the chil- 
drena day’s holiday in the country. I said 
to my servant, “ Mr. Thackeray has been 
here,” and found from him this was the 
case. I knew my instinct was right, that 
it was his hand which had placed the 
money there. His charity was very wide, 
in the fullest sense of the word. He has 
been known to discover, in some remote 
corner, the hapless artist or dramatist 
who in his palmy days had not thought 
much of that night—old age—“ when no 
more work can be done.” Thackeray 
would mount the many steps leading to 
the desolate chamber—administer some 





little rebuke on the thoughtlessness of 
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not laying by some of the easily gained 
gold of youth or manhood, and slipping, 
as in one instance, into an old blotting- 
book, a £100 note, would hurry away. 

“T never saw him do it,” said poor old 
pP——. “I was very angry because he 
said I had been a reckless old goose 
and then a £100 falls out of my writing- 
book. God bless him!” 


These good deeds would never have 
come to light but for the gratitude of 
those who, though they had the gentle 
rebuke, received also the more than lib- 
eral help. I know he has been accused 
of extreme sensitiveness to blame, either 
about himself or his writings, but the 
following story proves that he could for- 
give with magnanimity and grace when 
roughly and severely handled. — This 
once occurred at my sister’s dinner-table. 
Thackeray, who was almost a daily visitor 
at her house, for some time took it into 
his head, to be announced by the name 
of the most noted criminal of the day. 
Our butler did this with the greatest 
eravity. 

On this occasion Thackeray had been 
asked to join some friends at dinner, but 
not arriving at the prescribed hour, the 
guests sat down without him. Among 
them was Mr. H , the author of some 
of the most charming books of the day. 

The conversation being more literary 
than otherwise, Thackeray (then at the 
very height of his fame) came under 
discussion, and, some of his greatest 
friends and admirers being present, he 
was spoken of with unqualitied admira- 
tion. Mr. H was the exception, 
and dissented from us, in very unmeas- 
ured terms, in our estimate of Thack- 
eray’s character. Judging, he said, 
“from the tenor of his books, he could 
not believe how one who could dwell, 
as he did, on the weakness and absurd- 
ities and shortcomings of his fellow-creat- 
ures, could possess any kind or gener- 
ous sympathies toward the human race. 
He concluded his severe judgment by 
saying that, “He had never met him, 
and hoped he never should do so.” 

We were all so occupied by this fiery 
debate that we did not observe that, 
under the sobriquet of some jail-bird of 
the day, Thackeray had slipped into his 
chair, and heard much that was said, i 
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cluding the severe peroration. A gentle 
tap on Mr. H ’s shoulder, and, in his 
pleasant, low voice, Thackeray said, “I, 
on the contrary, have always longed for 
the occasion when I could express, per- 
sonally, to Mr. H the great ad- 
miration I have always felt for him, as 
an author and a man.” It is pleasant 
to think they became fast friends there- 
after. 








I find it difficult to check my pen from 
being garrulous as I remember the 
many instances of the kindness and 
generosity of his nature, though, at the 
same time, I feel how inadequate it is 


to do justice to all his noble and delight- 
ful qualities. His wit and humor and 
playfulness were most observable where 
he was happiest and most at ease,—with 
his beloved daughters, or with his dear 
friends the Brookfields, who were the 
most intimate and valued of those he 
made in middle life. I am proud to say, 
also, that he was aware of the admiration 
in which he was held by every member 
of my sister’s home, where his ever ready 
sympathy in all our troubles and pleas- 
ures was truly appreciated—and when 
he passed away, and the place knew 
him no more, a great shadow fell upon 
that house. Kare Perry. 


BANKRUPT. 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Past the cold gates, a wraith without a name, 
Sullen and withered, like a, thing half-tame 
Still for its jungle moaning, came by night ; 
Before the Judgment’s awful Angel came. 


* Answer, Immortal! at my high decree 

Glory or shame shall flood thee as the sez 

What of the power, the skill, the graciousness, 
The star-strong soul the Lord hath lent to thee?” 


But the lone spectre raised a mournful hand: 

“Call me not that. Release me from this land! 
What words are Heaven and Hell? They fall on me 
As on a sphere the fooled and slipping sand. 


“Discerning, thou the good mayst yet belie ; 
By last, large tests, the sinner sanctify. 

My guilt is neutral-safe, like innocence ! 

No boon nor bane of deathless days gain I 


“Whose life is hollow shell and broken bowl, 
Of all which was its treasury the whole 

Utterly, vilely squandered. O most Just! 

Put down thy scales: for I have spent my soul.” 
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By E. H. House. 


I. 


BOUT an hour after noon, on one of 
the sultriest summer days of 1880, a 
group of anxious and agitated women 
stood clustered upon a small plateau of 
one of the hills which encircle Kioto, the 
ancient capital of Japan. They were 
perhaps half a score in number, and the 
naturaland genuine youthfulness of their 
appearance was exaggerated to almost an 
infantile effect by the circumstance that 
the hair of every one of them was cut 
close to the round little head. Certain 
peculiarities of their costume indicated 
a condition of life entirely apart from 
ordinary Japanese society. They chat- 
tered with purposeless volubility, as is 
the habit of their race under excitement, 
while some of them endeavored by sig- 
nals of alarm to hasten the approach of 
two members of the party who had 
fallen behind the main body. 

The elder of this couple was a striking 
and truly majestic figure—one of the 
few, probably, in all the land to whom 
such a description could be accurately 
applied. She was not tall, but the dig- 
nity and loftiness of her bearing denoted 
a character in which the lighter graces 
of her sex had but a slender share. The 
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lines upon her brow told of a careworn 
and burdened mind, but her beauty was 
nevertheless of a rare and impressive 
quality. She was attired like the others, 
excepting that she wore a coif of rich 
crape upon her head. 

The younger, a girl of seventeen, was 
a charming representative of the fairest 
type of youthful Japanese womanhood. 
That she was her companion’s sister was 
apparent from the resemblance between 
the two, but her bloom and buoyancy 
bore testimony to a joyousness of dis- 
position which no sorrow had clouded. 
Her dimpled face shone and sparkled 


‘with varying expression, like a foun- 


tain dancing in the sunlight. Of all the 
party, she alone retained her abundance 
of glossy hair, and her dress differed in 
no respect from that of her country- 
women in general. 

As these later comers reached the spot 
of level ground, the confusion of voices 
was stilled and a space was opened, dis- 
closing the object of solicitude. It was 
a young foreign gentleman, stretched 
motionless upon the ground, his head 
uncovered, and a thin stream of blood 
trickling from his forehead. 

“Oh, nei-san (elder sister), is he 
dead?” whispered the young girl, in 
awe. 

The stately lady, whose supremacy 
over the others was obvious, bent beside 
the prostrate man and examined him 
intently. Kneeling, she touched his 
pulse, laid her hand lightly on his chest, 
and cautiously raised his eyelids. 

“The wound is nothing,” she said ; 
“only a scratch caused by his fall. It is 
the heat that has stricken him down, 
and the blow is heavy. Go you, Shodo 
San, to the nearest house for a water- 
vessel. Kogen San, dip your scarf in 
the stream beneath the tree, and bring 
it quickly. You, Rioi San, hasten to my 
father, and ask him to come hither ; 
then go onward to the Scottish doctor, 
Donnell, and beg him also to attend. 
Take a jin riki sha for speed. Jionin 
San and Suisho San, you are strong ; 
help me to lift this sick man’s head and 
open his kimono. That is well.” 

She placed him in an easier position, 
and moistened his face with the wet 
cloth that was brought her. 

“Will he recover, Teishin San?” in- 





quired the younger sister, her voice 
tremulous with compassion. 

“T trust so, but perhaps not soon.” 

“Can I do nothing ?” 

“Tf he becomes conscious you can 
speak to him for me in English, but 
there is little chance of that at present. 
Let me consider.” 

She drew her brows closely together, 
and appeared to retlect deeply. After a 
short space she said, in a tone of resolu- 
tion : 

“ Antoku San, you will go to the 
farmer Harada and tell him I need the 
service of two of his men. Take them 
to Torin Ji, and let them bring hither 
the longest ago (litter) that we have. 
Give instruction that the south room in 
the new building be made ready for an 
occupant.” 

The messenger started at once upon 
her errand, but a murmur of amazement 
was heard from those who remained. 

“Ts it possible, nei-san ?” exclaimed 
the young girl ; “ will you take a stranger 
—a foreigner—to Torin Ji?” 

“Shall we leave him to die, Ina?” 

“Oh, no; I spoke unwisely ; it was 
only my surprise. I am glad that he 
goes with us.” 

“There is no cause for gladness ; I 
hope there will be none for regret. It 
has never been done, but we must 
loosen our strict rules when life is in 
danger. If itis wrong the fault is mine, 
and I shall atone for it by prayers and 
penance.” 

“Shall I hasten forward and prepare 
the room?” 

“No ; if he speaks you will be needed 
here.” 

But the sufferer opened neither mouth 
nor eyes ; nor did he betray a sign of 
consciousness while he was raised upon 
the palanquin and carried by stout peas- 
ants along the course designated by the 
lady in command. Diverging from the 
main pathway of ascent into a lane 
shaded by bamboos and tall camellia, 
trees, they soon entered a richly carved 
gate and, passing through a spacious 
garden, in the exquisite design and ar- 
rangement of which it would have been 
hard to find a flaw, reached a neat and 
graceful structure that seemed to stand 
in some subordinate relationship to a 
much more extensive mansion nearer 
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the portal. Here the living burden was 
deposited on a veranda, and _ thence 
drawn carefully to the bed awaiting it. 
A crowd of light-footed, gentle-tongued 
women, all as destitute of capillature as 
those who had made the first discovery 
on the hill-side, looked on in wonder 
and pity, nnd exchanged subdued ejac- 
wiations until the hand of authority 
waved them away with a quiet gesture. 
Then all was silent, excepting the rustle 
of branches stirred by the wind without, 
and the faint echo of voices at a distance, 
yising and falling together in a plaintive 
chant whose cadence was accented by 
the soft vibrations of melodious bells. 


I. 


Bryan HaritHorNe was a young Ameri- 
can, pleasantly on the way to the age of 
thirty, who, more or less wearied by 
what he felt to be the social monotony 
of his own country and Europe, had 
come to Japan to spend some of the 
leisure which weighed heavily upon him 
elsewhere, and of the money which he 
possessed in rather unnecessary profu- 
sion. His plans were originally laid for 
a visit of perhaps three months, but the 
fascinations of a single city—the Eastern 
capital—and its environs had held him 
for two years in agreeable detention. 
tecognizing the expediency of extending 
his range of observation, he had recently 
made the overland journey from Tokio 
to Kioto, and had no sooner arrived in 
the noble old home of the Mikados than 
he lamented his failure to acquaint him- 
self with its beauties at an earlier pe- 
riod, Thereupon he began a course of 
exploration on a scale wholly unsuited 
to the physical powers of one unused 
to the exhausting summer heats of that 
locality. On the day when this record 
opens he had undertaken, alone, a tramp 
to the summit of Dai Yama, one of the 
chain of giants which guard the valley 
wherein Kioto lies. Long before reach- 
ing the steepest part of the ascent he 
paused in the shadow of a pine-tree 
Which overhung the road, and thus 
opened conversation with hiniself : 

“This is slow business. I ought to 
be at the top by this time. See what 
comes of crowding the work of a month 
into six days. I must give it up.” 


He seated himself on a convenient 
bowlder, removed his hat,which he pro- 
ceeded to use as a fan, wiped his fore- 
head, and continued to soliloquize. 

‘“Halithorne, my man, you are over- 
doing it. The long journey from Tokio 
should have taught you a lesson. Hu- 
man endurance has a limit, and you will 
find it out some day.” 

Searching his pockets, he produced a 
flask, which on examination proved to be 
empty. 

“Reserves exhausted,” he resumed. 
“'That settles it. Tl eo no farther. Of 
all absurdities, the worst is to wear one’s 
self out seeking for variety in a region 
where every single point of view com- 
mands a hundred lovely outlooks. What 
can I want better than this?” 

He set himself to enjoy the prospect, 
his face lighting with enthusiasm at the 
enchanting scene before him. Presently 
he became conscious of an obscurity in 
the distant outlines. 

“Rain on a day like this? Impos- 
sible !” 

He gazed more intently, and the misty 
shadows disappeared. At the same in- 
stant the buzzing of insects seemed to 
ring in his ears, as if he had intruded 
upon a mass-meeting of disputatious lo- 
custs. A minute later he felt himself 
gently sliding from the rock on which 
he was resting. 

* Hold fast! This will never do,” 
he exclaimed, recovering his balance 
with an effort. “I must get myself to 
the inn. I was a fool to leave it in this 
blaze.” 

Thrice he attempted to rise, and thrice 
he fell back, his legs refusing to sustain 
him. ‘The first failure vexed him. The 
second alarmed him. At the third he 
was conscious only of a mild surprise, 
mingled with curiosity at the unwonted 
activity of the landscape, which began 
revolving about him with singular celer- 
ity. Then a dull cloud came over his 
senses, and he ceased to concern himself 
with passing events. 

After an interval, the duration of 
which he had no power to compute, he was 
aroused by the sound of voices. Open- 
ing his eyes, he found himself no longer 
beneath the pine-tree, inhaling its aro- 
matic fragrance, but lying upon cush- 
ions in a bright and daintily decorated 
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Japanese apartment, the atmosphere of 
which was pervaded with a subtle and un- 
familiar perfume, and in the presence of 
four individuals who regarded him with 
interest and compassion. One of these, 
an elderly foreigner, at once addressed 
him. 

“Ask no questions, my friend ; I will 
tell you all that it is good for you to know. 
I am Doctor Donnell, and you are under 
my care. Youhave had asunstroke and 
a touch of fever, but you are in excellent 
hands, and we see our way quite clearly. 
In a day or two, perhaps to-morrow, you 
shall talk, but not now.” 

Having neither strength nor inclina- 
tion to disobey, the patient closed his 
eyes submissively. When next he looked 
about him, his situation was unchanged, 
and the same persons surrounded him. 
Whether a day had passed since he last 
saw them, or only an hour, he could not 
tell. But his sight was certainly im- 
proved, for he was able to distinguish 
one from another and to concern him- 
self with their appearance. 

The person who had previously an- 
nounced himself as Doctor Donnell was 


of the usual type of “ medical mission- 
aries,” but, as was afterward apparent, 
considerably above the usual standard in 
scholarship and acquirements. Beside 
him stood a middle-aged Japanese gen- 
tleman, benign and intelligent of aspect. 
At a distance two young women knelt 
upon the floor. One of these impressed 
the invalid chiefly, at the moment, by 
the statuesque severity of her demeanor. 


Concerning the other, who appeared to 
him little more than a child, he declared 
to himself that her smile was the sweet- 
est he had seen in a land where sweet 
smiles seem to come by nature and bear 
no trace of artifice or pretence. 

“Come, we are getting on,” said Doc- 
tor Donnell; “now you may ask as 
many questions as you like.” 

If the doctor had been alone My, 
Halithorne might have felt himself un- 
equal to the strain of conversation ; but 
when his eye rested upon the kneeling 
ficures he became sensible of a marked 
augmentation of resources. 

“Tell me everything,” he murmured. 

“What, everything? Well, to begin, 
let me make you acquainted with your 
friends and protectors. This gentleman 
is my colleague, Shiroyama, who has 
watched your case with me from the 
beginning. This lady, Teishin San, is 








his daughter, and, for the present, your 
hostess. The little one is her sister, 
O-Ina San—or we will call her, as she 
speaks English, Miss Ina.” 

The father bowed courteously, and the 
sisters bent forward slowly, touching 
the mats with their foreheads. 


stammered 





“But when—how 
Halithorne, bewildered. 
* Listen to me, first,” said the doctor. 
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“These ladies, with some attendants, 
came upon you by chance, a couple of 
weeks ago, as you were stretched insen- 
sible on the roe ad-side, about an eighth of 
a mile from this spot. They didn’t 
much like the looks of you, to tell the 
truth, for foreigners lying speechless in 
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mura’s inn; we know that much. By 
the by, your traps have been brought 
over here. There is nothing in the way 
of your getting well, now, wherever you 
may be, but I advise you not to leave 
your present quarters. The house is 
full of the nicest nurses ; Teishin San is 






































Japanese thoroughfares are not, as a 
rue—but never mind that. Teishin 
San has a steadier head than most of us, 
and when she saw you were really ill 
and suffering, your removal hither fol- 
lowed as a matterof course. I must say 
you were in great good-luck, Mr. Hali- 
thorne. If you had been left alone, or 
had fallen into unskilful hands, you 
would—we should have had _ trouble 
with you.” 

“Then you know who Tam, 
thorne. 

“They gave me your name at 

VoL. II.—22 


” said Hali- 
Naka- 














as good as a doctor any Miss 


Ina, here, 


day, and 
will interpret for you and 
make you at home.” 


Mr. Halithorne might have said, with 
truth, that the lady’s services in that 
capacity would be superfluous, but he 
was too languid to assert and demon- 
strate his acquaintance with the Japa- 
nese tongue. Moreover, it occurred to 
him that if the doctor’s beneficent proj- 
ect were really to be carried into effect, 
such an avowal might rob him of the 
companionship prescribed for him. So 
he simply asked 
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* Are you in earnest, sir?” 

“We are all in earnest, friend Hali- 
thorne ; are we not, O-Ina San?” 

“Oh, most truly, in very earnest,” re- 
plied the young girl, blushing to find 
herself called upon except as a medium 
of communicaiion for others. 

“And is this lady, Teishin San, will- 
ing?” 

“JT will answer for her,” said Doctor 
Donnell. ‘* You have been here a fort- 
night already ; why not another week or 
Kin ” o . 

* But, excuse me, can I be sure it is 
with their father’s sanction ?” 

“Tam glad to hear you ask that, but 
Doctor Shiroyama shall speak for him- 
self.” 

The question, being translated, was 
answered with a warmth and profusion of 
affirmation which left no room for sus- 
picion of insincerity, and the invalid, 
whose heart was touched by the un- 
looked-for kindness, attempted to ex- 
press his gratitude in becoming terms. 
But after afew incoherent words his lips 
refused to execute his purpose, and tears 
began to roll down his cheeks ; where- 
upon Miss Ina’s bright eyes promptly 
overflowed, obedient to a law of sym- 
pathetic contagion almost universal in 
Japan, and her father, advancing, im- 
parted contidence and composure by 
alternately patting the sick man’s shoul- 
der and feeling his pulse. The elder 
daughter looked on in undisturbed 
serenity. 

* Never mind, my poor fellow,” said 
Doctor Donnell, “a week hence, with 
Ina San’s aid, we will have you as lively 
as her own little self. Why, Ina, what 
is the matter ?” 

*Do not heed me, young lady; the 
only trouble is I don’t know how to 
thank you,” said Halithorne, bringing 
into play the skeleton of a smile, in re- 
sponse to which the little maid smiled 
quite cheerfully again. 

“Not ‘young lady,’ if you please; I 
am Ina,” she answered ; “and to speak 
of thanks-—oh, never! Always glad, 
too glad, if we can only help.” 

“Good girl!” said Donnell. ‘“ You see 
you are in clover, Mr. Halithorne. I 
shall not be needed, except to look after 
your food for a day or two. I wish you 


could get some honest red wine, but 


that is a luxury you haven't money 
enough to buy in this city. Come, 
good people, our patient has had enough 
of us. Be near at hand, Ina, but do 
not let him talk much.” 

The ladies bowed once more, rose, 
and withdrew. Shiroyama followed 
them, and Donnell would have done 
likewise had not Halithorne begged him 
to remain. As soon as they were alone 
the invalid exclaimed, in an eaver and 
excited tone : 

“T don’t understand this, doctor ; I 
don’t understand it at all. Tell me what 
it means.” 

“Why, surely, Mr. Halithorne, you 
ought to be satisfied for one day. Wait 
till to-morrow.” 

“No, don’t trifle with me. How is 
it that strange Japanese, in a strange 
place, treat me with such kindness? I 
believe they have saved my life.” 

“There’s not a doubt of that—they 
have.” 

“But why? What claim have I upon 
them? Who is this lady, Teishin San? 
Has she a husband? Whom shall I 
thank, first of all?” 

“Only herself and her associates, 
The place is under her command.” 

* But there is her father.” 

* Oh, he has no control. He does not 
even live here, though of course his in- 
fluence counts. They all wish you well; 
make yourself easy.” 

*T never thought to find such hospi- 
tality—such humanity—in a Japanese 
house.” 

“T don’t see why not. But in fact 
you are not in an ordinary Japanese 
house, that’s the truth.” 

“Doctor Donnell, no more conceal- 
ment, I beseech you. Tell me where i 
am.” 

“There is no concealment. You are 
in a Japanese convent.” 

Feeble as he was, Halithorne almost 
sprang from his bed. 

“Tt is incredible,” he cried ; “ you are 
mocking me !” 

“It is perfectly true,” replied Don- 
nell, “though I do not wonder at your 
surprise. Of course this is an unusual 
proceeding. No foreigner has ever be- 
fore seen the inside of this little nunnery, 
except as a casual visitor. To speak 
plainly, it is not every foreigner I would 
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willingly see brought to such a place, no 
matter what the extremity might be. But 
when that high-souled creature found you 
senseless in the read, her first thought was 
to get you here and to rescue you from 
death. These people are not like most 
of their sisterhood, who merely practise 





religious formalities and cling to un- 
meaning ceremonies. They are known 
everywhere as healers of the sick. Tei- 
shin San took it for granted that you 
must be kept till you were cured, and 
when Shiroyama and I saw the plight 
you were in we had to give our approval. 
I don’t expect you to discredit my in- 
dorsement, after what Teishin has done 
for you. Sheisanoble woman. They 
are all good as gold, every one of them.” 

“And the little one ; she who speaks 
English ? ” 

“Ina? She, too, is a gem. She is 
not one of the band, or at most she is 
onlyanovice. Her sister means to make 
anun of her, in good time, but not yet 
—not while she is such a child. And 
by the by, Mr. Halithorne, I wish you to 
understand that they are all children, in 
a sense ; that is, they have absolutely no 
knowledge of the world—our world. No 
honorable man could fail to respect their 
simplicity and guilelessness. They are 
ladies by birth, and have the education 
Which belongs to their station. That 
isn’t much, as you probably know ; but 
they have at least been taught to do all 
the good they can, in their modest and 






humble way. Don't forget that they 
are children—all except Teishin San, 
who has had a larger range of experi- 
ence.” 

“IT shall remember everything you 
would wish me to,” said Halithorne, not 
a little moved by the earnestness and 
feeling which the doctor threw into this 
admonition. 

“Tam sure you will,” answered Don- 
nell, ‘And so, good-by for twenty- 
four hours.” 





Il. 


Wuen he awoke the next morning, 
after a dreamless and refreshing sleep, 
the invalid’s attention was caught by a 
tray at his bedside, upon which were 
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grouped several articles of usefulness 
and ornament, evidently with care, but 
not displaying precisely the taste in 
selection and harmony of arrangement 
that usually distinguish the Japanese 
handiwork. Delicate Kioto cups stood 
in coarse saucers of British importation. 
Exquisite native flowers were clustered 
in cheap tumblers from afar. Sheffield 
knives and forks protruded their ugly 
handles from a bowl of matchless Sat- 
suma ware. To a tiny bronze bell, 
faultless in form, and curiously inlaid 
with gold and silver images, a roughly 
improvised wooden handle was attached. 
The most prominent object was a tall 
bottle, plastered with mendacious labels, 
and filled with the horrible crimson 
fluid which dwellers in the East are 
called upon—not always, unhappily, in 
vain—to recognize as the wholesome 
product of Burgundy or Bordeaux. 

While he gazed at this incongruous 
array, he noticed that one of the fuswma 
or slidine-doors at the end of the room 
was moving noiselessly in its groove at 
the rate of perhaps half an inch a minute. 
Watching its silent progress, he pres- 
ently discerned through the slender 
aperture a section of a human face, with 
one eye turned full upon him. Without 
waiting for further disclosures, he waved 
his hands and cried : 

“T see you, O-Ina San; come in, if 
you please.” 

The fusuma were pushed aside, and 
the young girl entered, all brightness 
and vivacity. 

“Oh, you have wakened yourself,” 
she said. ‘“Good-morning, Mr. Ha’- 
thorne. It pleases me very much to see 
you better.” 

“Tam better,” he answered ; “I shall 
soon be quite well, thanks to you and 
your sister.” 

“No, no; not that,” she protested ; 
“it is all the wise doctor. We do very 
little.” Then, turning her pretty head 
aside, like a bird, she added, somewhat 
laboriously : 

“It is our fervent supplication that 
within an abbreviate period the power- 
ful constitution shall restore the deprived 
invigoration.” 

“Oh!” said Halithorne, “ exactly. 
And I am persuaded that your gracious 
solicitude will contribute materially to 
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the realization of that same beneficent 
supplication.” 

She looked puzzled for a moment; 
then, observing the expression of his 
countenance, laughed gleefully, clapped 
her hands together, and exclaimed : 

“He has found me out! That is too 
bad. But was it not right? I made it 
last night from my conversation-book, 
I thought it was beautiful.” 

“So it was, O-Ina San ; nothing could 
be better. Only I saw it was not your 
usual way of speaking, and so I had my 
jest. Pray forgive me.” 

“Oh, never ask such a thing. I shall 
tell sister ; it will make her smile. But 
now you must take food—some_ break- 
fast. We have eges for you, and milk, 
and tea—yes, our tea is truly good—and 
Tecan make toast. There is also the wine, 
which you need. I shall pull away the 
cork.” 

“Don’t think of it,” said Halithorne ; 
“T can’t touch that.” 

‘“T hope you will,” she said, earnestly ; 
“it is all for you, because you are 
sick.” 

‘“‘ But indeed, Ina San, it is impossible; 
you do not understand.” 

“Ves, understand,” she replied, hast- 
ily, while the color deepened in her 
cheek. ‘This wine, it is not—it costs 
not—it is paid. You will not be dis- 
pleased ; I have bought it. I know it will 
help you. Do not deny.” 

The sensitive child made no effort to 
conceal her disappointment. Her lips 
trembled as she spoke. 

“The fates be merciful to me,” said 
Halithorne to himself. “I suppose it is 
rank poison; but I can’t resist that 
pleading face.” 

“Not one little cup?” she persisted. 

“Why, surely,” he answered, “ since 
you have taken so much pains it would 
be very ungrateful in me to refuse. Of 
course I will drink it.” 

“So glad, so glad!” cried the creature 
of impulse, quite joyous again. She ran 
out, and speedily returned, accompanied 
by several of the convent sisters, each of 
whom brought some contribution to the 
morning meal. They were all blithe 
and beaming with good nature, and 
while their guest enjoyed his repast with 
the keen appetite of convalescence, they 
sought to entertain him by various ver- 
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bal courtesies, of which O-Ina San was 
the transmitting channel. 

“How kind they are,” said Halithorne ; 
“bless their smooth, shining little heads 
—and warm hearts.” 

“Shall I tell them that?” inquired 
Ina San, doubtfully. 

“Dear me, no; they might think I in- 
tended to be disrespectful.” 

“Never, Mr. Ha’thorne ; they would 
not be so rude as to think that.” 

« A lesson for you, Bryan Halithorne,” 
said the young man to himself. ‘“ Here 
are people who call it rude merely to ad- 
mit the suspicion of rudeness in others. 
And I pretend to belong to the most 
civilized race in the world.” 

“T meant,” he continued aloud, and 
somewhat lamely, ‘that it would not be 
proper to allude to their—to their want 
of hair.” 

“Why not?” she responded ; “ they 
would not care.” 

Turning to the assembled nuns, she 
said in Japanese that the visitor was 
talking of their shaven heads. They 
laughed in chorus, and some of them 
vouchsafed explanations. 

“They say it is simply their habit,” 
translated Ina San; “and by and by 
it will be mine.” 

“Yours,” cried Halithorne ; “ oh, mon- 
strous thought! Do not dream of such 
a thing.” 

“But I cannot become a priestess of 
Fudo Sama and keep my hair.” 

“Who is Fudo Sama?” 

“He is the God of Fire—the deity of 
this temple.” 

“Tna San, the idea is dreadful.” 

“Why dreadful? I do not under- 
stand ?” 

“In the first place,” ventured Hali- 
thorne, not quite sure of his ground, 
“consider the cold in winter.” 

“Oh, in winter we have zuhin.” 

“Yes, you have zuhin, certainly. I 
suppose they do keep your heads warm, 
and I know they are infinitely becoming 
to those who wear them properly. But 
you cannot have them on forever. And 
then—the heat in summer.” 

“Tn summer we have fans and um- 
brellas.” 

She drew from her girdle one of 
the first-named agents of protection, 
which in Japan is even more an instru- 
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ment of all work—or all play—than in 
Spain, and, opening it, proceeded to 
ward off imaginary rays of the sun, 
with graceful poise of arm and turn of 
wrist. 

“That is very pretty,” said Hali- 
thorne ; “ but you need not cut off your 
hair to show that you know how to use 
a fan. And, pardon me, Ina San, the 
ugliness of it. Now, I know I am rude, 
but I cannot bear to think of such dis- 
figurement for a face like yours.” 

“You must not say those words to 
me,” she protested, a pretty and honest 
confusion stealing over her countenance. 
Then addressing her companions she re- 
marked : 

“ He says I shall be ugly with my hair 
cut.” 

This was accepted with the extremest 
good humor. 

“Are we ugly?” they demanded, unan- 
imously. 

“Of course not; how is it possible ? 
You are all so young—by the by, Ina 
San,” he inquired, seizing the opportu- 
nity to escape from a difficult position, 
“how is it they are all so young—even 
your sister? Does nobody grow old 
here ?’ 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, with a hesi- 
tation which he afterward had reason to 
remember ; “many of us are old. You 
have not seen—perhaps hereafter “4 

“Ina San,” said Halithorne hastily, 
“if I ever say anything I ought not, you 
will know it is because I am ignorant of 
your customs. Do not suppose I could 
willingly make you uncomfortable.” 

“Who could be so unjust?” she said, 
simply and sweetly ; and was about to 
proceed when the colloquy was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the head of 
the establishment, gravely affable, but 
still impassive and reserved to a degree 
which seemed curiously inconsistent with 
her obvious youthand her personal come- 
liness. 

She questioned the patient kindly and 
intelligently, and congratulated him on 
the prospect of a rapid recovery. It 
should be her duty, she said, and that 
of her associates, to minister to all his 
wants ; and in order to keep him from 
lapsing into gloom or melancholy, she 
added, with a slight relaxation of her 
stern features, she should trust to the 
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little butterfly who served him as inter- 
preter. 

The butterfly fluttered with something 
like anxiety as Teishin San’s eyes rested 
upon the bottle of hypothetical wine 
near Halithorne’s elbow. The elder sis- 
ter was evidently surprised at the sight, 
but remarked only that such beverages 
should be used with caution. In due 
season, breakfast being at an end, the 
ladies took their leave, and a body of 
servants appeared, to paint the lily and 
eild the retined gold of neatness and 
cleanliness everywhere prevalent. Half 
an hour later Ina came once more upon 
the scene, laden, on this occasion, with 
books that had been sent by Doctor 
Donnell. Her instructions were, she an- 
nounced, to leave the patient to the 
tranquil and solitary pursuit of litera- 
ture, or to “burden him with her fool- 
ishness,” as he might elect, until he 
should be overcome by sleep. So far as 
he was able to understand his own ease, 
it was imperative that he be burdened 
with her foolishness, as she had chosen 
to put it; or, as he more gallantly ex- 
pressed it, he should die of low spirits 
if he had not the sunshine of her brow 
and the music of her speech to encour- 
age and sustain him. 

Perhaps she was not very wise, this 
little bud of tender humanity, and cer- 
tainly she was not learned ; but in her 
frank simplicity and the innocent un- 
shrinking trustfulness of her nature the 
foreigner found a charm which he did 
not remember to have encountered in 
the sphere of his conventional experi- 
ence. For an hour or more he chatted 
with her, constantly diverted with the 
quaintness of her outspoken fancies, 
sometimes vividly interested by the 
keenness and activity of her intelli- 
gence, and often touched by the mod- 
esty and humility of her disposition. 
Notwithstanding an instinctive feeling 
that he was pushing inquiry beyond 
the boundaries of delicacy and discre- 
tion, he reverted to a subject which had 
taken a prominent place in his reflec- 
tions. 

“Then it is settled, Miss Ina, that 
you are to become one of the ladies of 
Torin Ji?” 

“Tt is settled, but I shall not join this 
year, nor the next, I believe.” 


“You think it will be a happy life for 
you?” 

“Surely it ought ; look at my friends, 
are they not all happy? If I can be as 
good as they, I hope to be as happy.” 

“Do you really imagine, now, that it 
is possible for you to be good under 
any circumstances ?” 

* You say that in sport,” she answered, 
smiling ; “ but I may listen seriously. [ 
must ¢row much better and wiser before 
Iam worthy to serve Fudo Sama.” 

* Are you so full of faults, Ina San?” 

“T feel that Ihave many. Now, asI 
talk with you, I remind myself of a great 
one.” 

“Then Tam to blame for suggesting 
it.” : 

“Not so ; but when I speak English I 
remember my pride and joy at school ; 
my hopes—oh, such wild and_ foolish 
hopes—I am not peaceful when I look 
back to them. Yet they are all to be 
forgotten.” 

* Why so, Ina San; why should your 
innocent ambition be crushed out? It 
is a sin.” 

“Tt is a sin for a priestess to think of 
vanities like that, but it is not easy to 
lay them aside. My sister knows how 
hard it is, and she helps me with her 
strength and courage.” 

“‘ Sheer barbarity, I call it!” exclaimed 
Halithorne, giving freedom to his indig- 
nation. 

* What does it mean?” said Ina, not 
clearly comprehending, but alittle 
frightened at his vehemence. 

“T was wrong to speak so violently,” 
he said ; “forgive me, but do your wishes 
count for nothing in all this?” 

“My father and my sister know what 
is best. I have no wishes but to obey 
them. And I might tell you—but I am 
not sure e 

“Say nothing, Ina San ; I have asked 
too much, I fear.” 

“No; for myself I have no secrets, 
and youare like a friend, Mr. Ha’thorne. 
But I am a girl who knows so little. 
Never in my life before have I spoken to 
a stranger—a gentleman—except once 
or twice in Tokio, long ago. So you 
will not be angry if I am silent. Only 
about this—nothing besides.” 

“You are wholly right,” he replied; 
“let us speak of other things.” 
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But his mind persistently returned to 
this single theme, and the conversation 
gradu ally languished until he contented 
himself with watching her complacently 
while her nimble fingers flitted over the 
work on which she was engaged. After 
a time the unwonted exertion of the 
morning began to tell upon him, and, 
yielding to a lassitude which he was as 
yet unable to control, he fell asleep. 

He was alone when he awoke, but the 
sound of voices in an adjoining room 
assured him he was still under euardian- 
ship and surveillance. The superior of 
the convent and her young sister were 
conversing in their own language. As 
every word was audible through the thin 
partition, he felt himself bound to an- 
nounce without delay that he was not as 
unfamiliar with their speech as he had 
carelessly allowed them to suppose ; but 
the dialogue suddenly took a turn which 
he could not bring himself to interrupt. 
Fair or unfair, his curiosity must be 
gratified, and he would take a more con- 
venient opportunity to settle with his 
conscience. 

“The guest has asked me a difticult 
question,” said Ina. ‘* He wondered why 
the sisters were all young. I was obliged 
to tell him there were some older, whom 
he had not seen. He will think it singu- 
lar if the days pass and they do not go 
to offer greeting.” 

“If necessary,” replied Teishin, ‘ we 
will make excuses for them.” 

“They would go if you requested it,” 
suggested Ina, timidly. 

“It is true, but I do not wish to urge 
them against their convictions. Even 
his admission here has caused them great 
sorrow.” 

“T am glad, nei-san, that you would 
not listen to them.” 

“T could not do that, Ina, as you 
know. Your instruction in foreign 
schools has taught you what I have 
learned from other sources—the error 
of evil superstition.” 

“Those lessons did not harm me, nei- 
san.” 

“Do not pain me, Ina. I understand 
you well, but I have no power to sanc- 
tion other studies than those of our re- 
ligion. I could justly oppose the narrow 
views of these aged nuns, for I have the 
authority of Shaka for practising mercy 


and charity to the unfortunate ; but I 
‘annot make my own sister an exception 
to the ancient rules of Torin Ji. All 
would rise against me, not the elders 
alone. Nor would my solemn judgment 
approve. The thoughts of a young priest- 
ess must not wander from her duty.” 

“You have made us happy in our 
duties, Teishin San, by allowing us to 
help those who suffer.” 

“That shall always be the law of Torin 
Ji, whether the sufferers be lofty or 
lowly, of our own land or strangers from 
beyond the seas. The frown of Fudo 
Sama will not threaten us, although 
these venerable women are in terror lest 
his fiery breath consume us in punish- 
ment for what they call my rash defiance 
of the sacred precepts.” 

“Tf they should see the sick man they 
would not be so wickedly unkind.” 

“Hush, Ina; they have no wish to be 
unkind. They are not of our day, and 
the path they walk in is not broad, but 
their experience in holy things is large, 
and their piety entitles them to our re- 
spect. “When the visitor leaves us they 
will be at ease again, and Doctor Don- 
nell says he need not long remain. Did 
you give him the books the doctor 
sent?” 

*STedads” 

“And the wine ; 
him that.” 

“Yes, nei-san ; but the doctor did not 
send the wine,” said the young girl, in 
an altered tone. 

“ How, then, did it come ?” 

“ Doctor Donnell said it was necessary 
for our patient’s cure. He was very 
particular about that. And since it was 
so important—you heard him say how 
important it was?” 

“T heard something, but I did not 
think he considered it important. It 
does not matter, Ina; go on.” 

“So I thought if I should bring it he 
would be made well sooner.” 

“Where did you get it, Ina?” 

“At the shop of Yoshimura, below 
the hill.” 

“It would have been better to let a 
servant bring it. I did not know you 
had money enough to buy wine. What 
was the cost?” 

“One yen and a half,” replied Ina, 
after a moment’s pause. 
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“One yen and a half! Surely you 
had no such sum. You know that by 
our rules it is not permitted to purchase 
without immediate payment.” 

There was trouble in the young girl's 
humble tone as she answered : 

“T did pay—at once.” 

So long a silence followed that Hali- 
thorne was on the point of calling out 
and taking a part in the discussion ; but 
before he could shape the intended 
phrase the elder sister spoke again, this 
time with more than her customary 
gravity. 

“ You do not wear your coral kanzashi 
(hair-pin) to-day. It is the first time I 
have seen you without it.” 

“Oh, nei-san,” said the child, in pite- 
ous accents, “do not speak coldly. Have 
I done wrong? I did not mean to do 
wrong. He is poor; the good doctor 
told us so. ‘Poor fellow’—those were 
his words. And he said the foreigner 
had not money enough to buy wine. 
It is nothing to spare the kanzashi for 
afew days. Do not be displeased. If 
you are harsh I shall be so unhappy.” 

“Am I ever harsh to you, Ina? If 
your sister can help it you shall never 
be unhappy. No, you have done noth- 
ing wrong. My ‘mofo cannot be wrong ; 
but she is young, and may make mis- 
takes, and for that reason she should 
take no strange step without consulting 
those who know better what is prudent. 
It is easy to make mistakes and some- 
times hard to repair them. Who told 
you that you could borrow money by 
means of your coral?” 

“Haru; she took it to the pawning- 
place for me.” 

“Haru! Do not again confide in a 
servant. We have money enough ; come 
always to me when you wish for any. 
And at all times remember that I am 
now your mother as well as your elder 
sister. Hide nothing from me. Let me 
know all that is in your heart.” 

“You will forgive me, Teishin San ?’ 

“There is nothing to forgive, truly 
nothing. But it will grieve me if you 
forget what I have said. Now, where is 
Haru?” 

“Pray do not chide her; the fault 
was wholly mine.” 

“T know ; it is hard for any of them 
to gainsay you. I shall not chide her— 
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this time. But I must send her to bring 
back the hanzashi.” 3 

Halithorne had listened with a variety 
of sensations. ; 

“The dear little soul,” he meditated. 
‘She gave up her treasure, the pride of 
her toilet, in order that I might have 
the wine which she thought I was too 
poor to buy. What am i Ao do? 1 
ean’t tell her, now, that I know all 
about it. Since that adamantine ab- 
bess has laid down the law, she will be 
overwhelmed with shame. Then there 
is the objection of the old ladies to my 
presence here—another cat let out of 
the convent bag. I must question Don- 
nell about that ; we can reconcile the 
difficulty in some way, I fancy. It 
would torment the child if she sus- 
pected I had heard. But I will not 
let her fret herself with the delusion 
that Lam poor—the dear, generous lit- 
tle soul.” 

“Are you near me, Miss Ina?” he 
presently cried out. 

She came, upon the word, though not 
with her wonted gayety. 

“ Are you busy ?” he asked. 

“Tam not busy unless I have some- 
thing to do for you,” she answered; 
“that is my only duty to-day.” 

“Then you can listen when I tell you 
what I have just been dreaming. I 
thought I was rich.” 

“That is pleasant to dream. 
true, also.” 

“Yes ; IL imagined I had bought this 
beautiful temple, with all the gardens— 
there are gardens, of course ?” 

‘“Many gardens. By and by you will 
see. But there is no clover.” 

“No clover?” 

“Clover does not grew here ; the doc- 
tor forgot. He said you were in clover. 
Iam very sorry. Is it a beautiful flow- 
er?” 

“Oh, he did not mean that. Don't 
you know, Ina San, what an idiom is?” 

“T do not know ‘ idiom.” 

“Come, have you never been told 
about figures of speech?” 

“Yes ; that I understand—a little.” 

“The English language is full of 
them. Our words have often many 
different meanings. You have studied 
wonderfully well ; but there are a few 
things you will yet learn.” 
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“Jt cannot be so, Mr. Ha’thorne.” 

“Shall I not teach you a little, while 
Tam here?” 

“T pray you not to speak of it.” 

“Well, well; let it pass. Doctor 
Donnell wished to say that I was very 
comfortable here, nothing more. And 
solam. I think I have never been so 
comfortable anywhere else. Suppose I 
carry out my dream, and build me a 
place just like this, and live forever on 
a mountain-side in Kioto. Would you 
come to see me sometimes ?” 

Ina’s eyes expanded. 

“But that is too much to dream. 
Nobody is rich enough to make a place 
like Torin Ji.” 

“What would it cost, do you think ?” 

“How can I tell? More than I can 
guess. Dai-koku (the god of wealth) 
alone knows. Perhaps five thousand 
yen.” 

* “Then I will build it this very year, 
and you shall be the chief priestess, as 
your sister is here. That is settled.” 

" «What wonderful things you say in 
sport.” 

“This is not sport. I am in earnest.” 

“But, oh!—the money ; is it true? 
Are you so—so 34 

“Why, Ina San, all countries are not 
alike. In America, a man may have five 
thousand yen to spare, and not be a 
miracle of opulence.” 

“Not be—I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Ha'thorne ?” 

“Not be very rich, I mean.” 

Her face grew red and pale alter- 
nately. 

“IT thought you were poor,” she said. 
“Iwas sure of it. The doctor called 
you ‘ poor fellow.’ ” 

“Very likely he did. That was an- 
other idiom. When we say ‘poor’ we 
are not always thinking of poverty. 
Sometimes it is a term of pity.” 

“How stupid I am,” she faltered ; “I 
amasimpleton. I should have asked. 
Oh, if you knew what I—but I did be- 
lieve you were poor. If I had only un- 
derstood |” 





“You don’t despise people for being 
poor,” he said. 

“ Despise,” she exclaimed ; “ never 
say such dreadful things. But you are 
not in earnest now. It is not possible.” 

“You are too good a child for this 
naughty world,” said Halithorne. ‘“ But 
you won't despise those who are not 
poor, I hope. That would be hard upon 

” 
me. 

“Surely not ; I think it is very fine 
to be rich. If we were rich we might 
have many—perhaps ten—schools. We 
have only one, now.” 

“Well, we will turn the new temple 
into schools—ten schools—and you 
shall teach them all.” 

“Now you are laughing at me. I 
shall go and tell Teishin San that you 
are quite well, and making mirth of 
everybody.” 

“T have taken one weight from her 
precious little heart,” reflected Hali- 
thorne. “She will not make herself 
miserable with the notion that her pa- 
tient is a pauper, any more.” 

In truth, the girl could not readily 
have told whether she was miserable or 
happy. New thoughts were growing in 
her mind, and new influences, which 
she could neither understand nor con- 
trol, were hovering about her. She was 
glad the strange gentleman was rich— 
of that there could be no doubt. But it 
had been a joy to believe that he was 
poor, and that she could help him from 
her vast abundance. She could never 
have that pleasure again. Had she 
known, in all her life before, a pleas- 
ure equal to it? Yet, as she now re- 
viewed her act, a little intrusive sense 
of shame came creeping over her. She 
had done a foolish thing. Her sister 
had reproved her, and if the foreigner 
should hear of it, he would deride her. 
That would be a hard punishment for 
her error. Perhaps it might be better 
if he had indeed been poor. Then he 
would not be offended —not much. 
Would he be very angry now? The 
question filled her with sadness. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


By George T. Ladd. 





most attractive and 
promising methods 
which ordinarily lie 
open for the discus- 
sion of a question 
like this, can in the 
present instance be 
followed exclusive- 
ly. These two methods may be styled 
the descriptive, or historical, and the 
speculative, or ideal. By following the 
first method one would be led to state 
what the university has been and is in this 
country, and in other parts of the world 
whose civilization most nearly resembles 
our own ; and then to show by what mod- 
ifications the institution, as it now exists, 
might be made whatit should be. Even 
in this way, however, it is plain that one 
would have to set up some ideal stand- 
ard, in accordance with which any pro- 
posed modifications should take place. 
In following the second method one 
might feel emboldened at once to state 
what the prevalent form of the univer- 
sity ought to be; but one would then 
have to show how our existing educa- 
tional institutions may be changed in 
order to bring them into conformity 
with such an ideal standard. 

Now, in this country, up to the pres- 
ent time, there has existed no form of 
an educational institution which we can 
call “the American university,” if by 
this term we intend to designate some- 
thing other and higher than “the Amer- 
ican college,” with its possible attach- 
ment of one or more professional 
schools. Anyone possessed of the req- 
uisite information knows at once what 
is meant by the university of France, 
the English universities, or a German 
university ; but no one can become so 
conversant with facts as to tell what an 
American university is. It would by 
no means be fair, however, to sum up 
the history of the development of this 
institution with the curt sentence : 
“There are no universities in Amer- 
ica.” To be sure, it is hardly twenty 














years since the rector of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford (Mark Pattison), wrote : 
“In America scientific culture has never 
been introduced. It has no universities 
such as we understand by the term.” 
But the same writer speaks of Yale Uni- 
versity as “stated to be a poor and 
hard-worked seminary,” and marvels at 
the extent and variety of its required 
curriculum. Since Mr. Pattison’s writ- 
ing, a large number of schools have 
sprung up in our West, some private 
and some State institutions, most of 
which have but veiled thinly over their 
deficiencies in scientific quality, equip- 
ment, and force and aim in teaching, by 
putting on the title of ‘“ university.” 
Yale (and, to a greater extent, Harvard) 
has changed rapidly in the effort to val- 
idate this title. Johns Hopkins has 
made a noble start toward the realiza- 
tion of a high ideal, and various other 
institutions have given notice of their 
claims to be, or intentions to become, 
genuine universities. Still, it is scarcely 
less true than it was a score of years 
ago that, although there may be uni- 
versities in America, no one can tell 
what an American university is. 

On the other hand, there is no lack of 
theory and counsel as to the important 
inquiry, what the American university 
should be. Perhaps it would not be 
unfair to say that, as a rule, the less the 
amount of study which a man has given 
to the many difficult problems that en- 
ter into the development of the highest- 
class educational institutions, in this 
country, the prompter and more certain 
is his response to this inquiry. Men 
who have a million or two of money, and 
who, from the training of their lives, 
have come to think all things—save 
heaven, and scarcely save that—pur- 
chasable with so goodly a sum, are pe- 
culiarly tempted to try the experiment 
of founding and calling by their name 
the one genuine and great Americal 
university. If the general theory of the 
purchasableness of all things which en- 
ter into a university were true, it would 
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still have to be said that the ordinary 
estimate of the amount required is in- 
adequate. But surely, as long as the 
primary and indispensable prerequisite 
of a genuine and great university, wher- 
ever under the sky it may be located, is 
a body of teachers and pupils rightly 
trained, and united and animated by the 
right spirit, the actual result attainable 
by merely giving large sums of money 
will not fulfil a worthy ideal. 

The speculative method, when em- 
ployed by persons informed in the prin- 
ciples and practice of education, is, of 
course, far safer and more valuable than 
when employed by the ignorant. Yet I 
can never forget that institutions, unlike 
systems of abstract truth, are not wisely 
treated in the purely speculative way. 
A university is, at most, an institution ; 
it is a complicated system of means 
through which one set of persons oper- 
ates upon another set of persons for the 
accomplishment of certain ends. But 
every means must afford an answer to 
four inquiries: Out of what material 
can it be constituted ? Who or what is 
to use it? Upon whom or upon what is 
it to be used? For what end is it to be 
used? To inquire as to what the Ameri- 
can philosophy should be, savors of irra- 
tionality ; and the inquiry would have 
the same savor if it took the form, 
What should the Scottish, or French, or 
German, or Sandwich-Islands philoso- 
phy be? For the only answer to all 
these inquiries is that philosophy is not 
a matter for adjustment, as a means, to 
national requirements, but every nation 
and individual that cultivates philosophy 
should aim at having a true philosophy. 
Qn the contrary the inquiry, “ What 
should the American university be?” is 
not an irrational inquiry, for it is an 
inquiry after the best means to an end. 
For the same reason it cannot be raised 
and answered as a purely speculative in- 
quiry; since the nature of the material 
out of which the American university 
must be constituted, if it is constituted 
at all, imposes upon every ideal some 
very hard and unavoidable limitations. 

Accordingly, I shall abstain as care- 
fully from speculating about an unat- 
tainable ideal as from describing a non- 
entity. Since neither the historical nor 
the speculative method can be pursued 


exclusively to their final results, let us 
be content to go only a little way into 
the subject by the use of both methods. 
For although there is no history, as yet, 
of the development of the American 
university, there are colleges and pro- 
fessional schools and other institutions 
of the so-called higher learning in this 
country, and all these institutions have 
a tolerably rich and instructive history. 
If we are ever to attain a distinctive uni- 
versity education, such as can be prop- 
erly called “ American,” these institu- 
tions, their existing and prospective 
structure and work, must be chiefly 
taken into our account, for they furnish 
the material from which, and the condi- 
tions on which, the development of the 
university must, for the most part, take 
place. If this material and these condi- 
tions are dealt with ill, no amount of talk 
and enthusiasm will save us from pur- 
suing an unattainable or an unworthy 
ideal. 

One word more should be premised 
upon this point. The American uni- 
versity must be developed on its own soil, 
and out of the existing materials, and 
under the existing conditions. It can- 
not be imported, or constructed de novo, 
as it were, from the brain and purse of 
any one man, or of any small number of 
men. ‘The University of Oxford,” says 
Mr. Maxwell Lyte, “did not spring into 
being in any particular year, or at the 
bidding of any particular founder ; it 
was not established by any formal char- 
ter of incorporation.” Particular in- 
stitutions bearing the name of universi- 
ties may, of course, be founded in this 
country in a particular year, and at the 
bidding of a particular founder. But 
these will not give us the true norm or 
type. This will come only as the result 
of a living development. 

Nor can I believe that it will be pos- 
sible to create our university by using 
large importations of finished foreign 
goods. Would that the German model 
might furnish us certain of the more 
important and vital factors of the ideal 
toward which we resolve to grow! Yet 
the proposal at once to import largely 
from the methods and constitution of 
the German university would be likely 
to result in failure. There are many 
features of the University as already es- 
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tablished in Germany, which we should 
not wish to imitate if we could. The 
more important commendable factors— 
the thorough secondary education of 
those who matriculate, the scientific 
character of the teachers and the scien- 
tific and free quality of their teaching, 
the relative disregard for what we in- 
cline so much to overestimate, namely, 
the pursuits that fit directly for some 
form of practical life (Brodstudien)— 
we can gain only in time and by paying 
the price for them. Many things in 
the French university system, also, and 
especially what Matthew Arnold calls 
“too much requiring of authorizations 
before a man may stir,” unfit it to be 
our model. Nor can we think of tak- 
ing very freely and directly from those 
great English institutions of Oxford and 
Cambridge, to which we should most 
naturally look for our models. The ex- 
pensive character of the education they 
impart, the dominance of the tutorial 
system in their colleges to the detri- 
ment of the university, the large amount 
of sinecurism which they permit and en- 
courage, the distinction between “pass” 
and “honor” examinations, and between 
the one-quarter who come to study and 
win prizes and the three-quarters who 
come chiefly to gain the social distinct- 
ion of a degree—prev ent our imitating 
them. As to the Scotch universities, I 
cannot avoid thinking that following 
them is most of all to be deprecated. 
For this reason it should not escape our 
notice that certain modifications now 
taking place in the constitution and 
working of the American college are 
liable to encourage in this country some 
of the worst features of the Scotch uni- 
versities. At present, however, it is 
safely within the limits of truth to say 
that the degree of M.A. in a Scotch uni- 
versity does not necessarily signify (with 
the exception of logic and metaphysics) 
so much of training or acquisition as 
is required for admission to a first-rate 
American college. To model after the 
Scotch universities would accordingly 
be to lower the college as we already 
have it, and not to develop the univer- 
sity as we should desire to have it. 

The development of the American uni- 
versity involves the progressive settle- 
ment of two questions concerning the 


best general method of education, which 
have been of late much discussed both 
here and in Europe. These are the nat- 
ure and amount of choice which the 
person under education shall exercise ag 
to the subjects and method of his edu. 
cation, and the kind and proportion of 
knowledges and disciplines which ought 
to enter into a so-called “liberal” edu- 
cation. In this country both these ques- 
tions have generally been debated in a 
rather narrow way. The first has ordi- 
narily been proposed as follows: How 
much of the college curriculum should 
be required, how much optional? The 
second has ordinarily been reduced toa 
strife over the point, whether Greek is 
necessary to be studied by everyone who 
shall be entitled B.A. The limits of this 
paper do not, of course, permit me to 
elaborate and argue my opinion on either 
of these two questions. Nothing more 
than an intelligent and defensible opin- 
ion, appealing to probabilities in the 
light of past experience, can be gained 
upon such subjects of discussion. The 
purpose before me, however, makes it 
desirable that I should briefly state my 
opinion upon both these subjects. 

The question as to the choice which 
the person under education shall have 
in the material and form of his educa- 
tion is one both of degrees and of ex- 
pedients—that is to say, it is a question 
as to how much such choice shall be al- 
lowed, and at what time it shall begin, 
as well as a question concerning the best 
means for guiding the choice and for 
taking the expression of it. 

For the sake of convenience I will 
speak of the grades of education which 
may be secured at present in this coun- 
try as four in number; these are the 
primary, the secondary, the higher, and 
the university education, the last being 
understood to be in a very inchoate and 
unformed condition. By the primary 
education we will understand such as, 
whether gained in public or private 
schools, deals with the most common 
and elementary subjects, and is not de- 
signed in itself to fit the pupil for the 
higher education. By the secondary 
education we will understand such as is 
expressly designed in preparation of the 
higher education ; this will include those 
courses in the best high-schools and 
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academies which fit pupils to enter the 
colleges and first-rate scientific schools 
of the country. These latter (excluding 
all merely technical schools) give what is 
entitled to be called the “ higher” edu- 
cation. Beyond all this lies so much of 
the more strictly university education as 
is mingled with the later years of the 
higher education, or is taught in so- 
called “ graduate” courses or in pro- 
fessional schools, so far as the latter are 
conformed to the university idea. It 
will appear in the sequel that one diffi- 
cult problem connected with the devel- 
opment of the American university con- 
cerns the right separation of the higher 
education into the two parts of which it 
has actually come to consist, so that, by 
combining one of these parts with the 
secondary education as it now exists, 
we may gain a broad and solid founda- 
tion upon which to build the university 
education. The university part of the 
higher education as it now exists will, 
of course, then have to be joined with 
the other kindred elements in so-called 
“ post-graduate ” courses, so as to fur- 
nish a genuine university education in 
the greatest possible wealth and solidity. 
When this problem is practically solved, 
therefore, we shall have three instead of 
four grades of education ; these will be 
the primary, the secondary, and the 
higher or university education, but the 
two latter will probably have far more 
of significance than they now have. 
Looked at in the light of the forego- 
ing distinctions, the question of the place 
and amount of the pupil’s choice which 
should enter into his education appears 
to me not so difficult of solution. With 
regard to the strictly primary edu- 
cation no choice whatever should be 
permitted, either to the pupil or to his 
guardian—that is to say, I would have 
each youth compelled by the State to go 
to a certain distance along paths com- 
mon to all, without permission to decide 
whether he will go at all, or whether, if 
he go, he will go by just such paths rather 
than others. Of course, the guardian of 
the pupil should have the exercise of 
discretion as to the mode of teaching, 
whether public or private, and perhaps 
as to the age at which the primary edu- 
cation shall have been accomplished. 
Opportunity for exceptions in the cases 


of the incapable or sickly should also 
be given. But the State should com-. 
pel so much of education as seems neces- 
sary for the safe and intelligent exercise 
of the citizen’s rights, and for his decent 
intercourse with his fellows. No doubt 
opinions will differ as to the amount and 
kinds of subjects which should be in- 
cluded in the primary education, and as 
to its methods, text-books, etc. But the 
settlement of such questions should not 
be left to the dull or dishonest wits of 
the successful politician of the ward or 
district ; they should rather be settled 
by commission of the most notable ex- 
perts in education, appointed for that 
purpose by the highest authority of the 
State. 

The element of the pupil’s choice 
should enter somewhat largely into the 
secondary education, but even here by 
no means in an unlimited way. In the 
first place, liberty of choice should be 
allowed in deciding whether the second- 
ary education will be entered upon at 
all or not, and also, if entered upon, to 
what extent it will be pursued. In my 
opinion, also, near the beginning of the 
secondary education there should be 
given that opportunity for “ bifurca- 
tion” which must certainly come at some 
time in the course of mental training. 
The principle of this bifurcation is now 
tolerably plain and pretty generally ac- 
knowledged. In the words of Matthew 
Arnold, the prime, direct aim of educa- 
tion is “to enable a man to know him- 
self and the world.” Corresponding to 
this twofold aim of education there is in 
most men, dormant or already dominant, 
one or the other of two great “ apti- 
tudes ;” these are the aptitude for the 
more subjective and reflective studies, 
and the aptitude for the studies of 
external observation. In other words, 
among youths who take to anything in 
the way of study, some take more natu- 
rally to letters and philosophy, and some 
take more naturally to physical and 
natural sciences. The secondary educa- 
tion should recognize this difference in 
aptitudes for one or the other part of 
the prime twofold aim of education. 
Such recognition should provide for two 
main courses of study, in one of which 
letters and the so-called humanities 
should predominate, and in the other 
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mathematics and the physical and natu- 
ralsciences. These courses should them- 
selves, however, be fixed without making 
a frequent appeal to the choice of the 
pupil ; they should be fixed in accord- 
ance with the world’s accumulated wis- 
dom as to the best way to teach a man 
“to know himself and the world,” in 
harmony with his particular aptitude. 
The secondary education, in all cases 
where it is to lead up to a university 
education, should be long and thorough 
enough to secure what the Germans 
strive to secure as a preparation for 
their universities—namely, the general 
scientific culture, or formation (allge- 
meine wissenschaftliche Bildung), of the 
pupil. 

The higher or university education 
should permit and encourage the great- 
est possible freedom of choice on the 
pupil’s part ; but it should not be open 
(except as a matter of courtesy or privi- 
lege of visitation) to those who have 
not satisfactorily finished the secondary 
stage. To this subject, however, I shall 
return later. 

A word is pertinent in this connection 
as to the much-debated question of the 
amount of optional courses to be al- 
lowed in the present college curriculum. 
The American college was formerly a 
secondary school, pure and simple, and 
properly, therefore, did not admit the 
university method and the university 
idea. The American college has now 
developed out of the stage in which it 
was strictly a means for secondary edu- 
cation, without having yet developed 
into the higher or university stage. It 
contains, however, certain elements of 
the university idea. These elements are 
to be welcomed as existing in the place 
of something better but yet unrealiza- 
ble. In so far as the college can wisely 
admit into itself, for a time, the ele- 
ments of a university education, it may 
have, and should have, so-called “op- 
tional” courses. But the education 
which most American colleges give is 
still chiefly of the secondary order and 
kind. This is necessarily so, because 
the opportunity for such an education 
as should already be possessed by every 
candidate for matriculation in univer- 
sity courses cannot be obtained in this 
country outside of the colleges. 
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The chief part of the present college 
curriculum, therefore, cannot wisely be 
made optional, for it belongs on the other 
than the university side of the college ; it 
belongs to the secondary education. It 
is an indispensable part of that training 
which enables the youth, where universi- 
ties do exist, to exercise such choice of 
subjects and teachers (Lernfreiheit) as 
belongs to the university education. To 
make this part of the college education 
optional would not advance us one step 
toward converting the college into the 
genuine university. My objection—and 
it is an objection which seems to me 
unanswerable, except by raising greatly 
the standard of secondary education out- 
side the college—my objection to mak- 
ing the entire college curriculum elec- 
tive is the necessary sequence of the 
facts. The freshman in the best Amer- 
ican college, irrespective of his age and 
his wisdom, whether in his own eyes or 
in the eyes of others, has not had (ex- 
cept in rare instances) a secondary edu- 
cation of sufficient extent or thorough- 
ness to fit him to enjoy the privileges of 
the university idea. Place the average 
Harvard or Yale student who has just 
passed his entrance examinations beside 
the German student who has just gone 
through with his Abiturienten-Examen, 
and compare the two. The latter is 
greatly superior to the former in respect 
of “general scientific culture”; he is 
even superior to the average Harvard 
or Yale junior in this respect. How- 
ever, we are rapidly approaching the 
time when we may make the secondary 
and relatively compulsory education end 
earlier than it now does ; unless, alas! 
we lose our fast-ripening fruit by pluck- 
ing it prematurely. 

Into the question of the means by 
which to secure and guide the pupils’ 
choice I shall not attempt to enter. To 
permit the student who is really in the 
secondary stage of education to make 
up from term to term, or year to year, 
whatever potpourri he will of elective 
courses, is perhaps of all methods least 
likely to prove satisfactory. It should 
also be noticed that the effort to secure 
the right kind and amount of work in 
the secondary stage of education solely or 
chiefly by insisting upon “pass” exam- 
inations results in making “crammed” 
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men instead of “formed” men. Per- 
verse studet qui examinibus studet, Wolf 
used to declare. ‘The country of ex- 
aminations,” says M. Laboulaye, speak- 
ing of Austria, ‘is precisely that in 
which they do not work hard.” But 
the remedy does not consist in abolish- 
ing all examinations, but rather in stimu- 
lating thorough teaching and in requiring 
from the pupil the preparation of daily 
and organically ordered tasks. 

The question as to the amount and 
kind of knowledges and disciplines which 
are necessary to a “liberal education ” 
is, both in theory and in fact, closely con- 
nected with the development of the uni- 
versity. No one would think of claim- 
ing that the university man ought not 
in all cases to be a man liberally edu- 
cated. But one essential part of the 
idea and practice of a genuine university 
education is freedom of choice, on the 
pupil’s part, as to the kind, if not the 
amount, of knowledges and disciplines 
in which he will attain his scientific 
culture. If, then, any particular knowl- 
edges and disciplines are to be required 
as necessary for a liberal education, the 
enforcement of this requirement belongs 
to the secondary rather than to the uni- 
versity stage of education. In other 
words, if one hold that a “liberal edu- 
cation” should comprise a certain knowl- 
edge of, and training in, any branches of 
learning, one must also hold that such 
branches of learning should be rigidly 
required of the pupil in the preparatory 
school and early years of his college 
course. For, as we have seen, the pre- 
paratory school and the early years of 
the college course have hitherto consti- 
tuted, and do still constitute, our means 
of secondary education in this country. 

I have no hesitation in stating my 
conviction that a goodly amount of cer- 
tain kinds of knowledges and disciplines 
is necessary for every education worthy 
to enjoy the distinction of being called 
“liberal.” Therefore I am compelled, 
also, to hold that both the main courses 
of secondary education should require of 
all their pupils at least a certain amount 
of particular kinds of mental acquire- 
ment and culture, as a prerequisite to 
entrance upon university studies. This 
amount should be notably greater than 
that now exacted for admission to our 
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highest-class colleges. In my judgment, 
it should be even somewhat greater than 
that now attained by the average junior 
in such colleges. 

It is at once objected, to the propo- 
sal to enforce a considerable amount of 
training in definite branches of learning 
and culture upon every pupil, that the 
number of modern sciences is far too 
great to require even a smattering of 
them all in the secondary education. 
And, it is added, a smattering of many 
sciences is equivalent to no science ; it 
is even positively injurious to the mind 
of the learner, while the attempt to en- 
force it makes a potpourri of education 
which is quite as unreasonable as that 
composed for themselves by some of 
those pupils who enjoy the freest exer- 
cise of choice. All this and more is un- 
doubtedly true in objection to a certain 
way of working the principle of compul- 
sion through the whole of the secondary 
education. But I have not urged that a 
certain large number of particular sci- 
ences should be enforced in the second- 
ary education of every pupil. I have 
only spoken of an amount and number 
of knowledges and disciplines which are 
requisite for such a secondary education 
as will serve for a foundation to a genu- 
ine university education. If there is any 
such amount and number of studies, 
then we cannot successfully develop the 
American university without settling 
this basis of requirement upon which 
the development must rest. The settle- 
ment of this question will not take place, 
in fact and life, through the dictum of 
any one man—not even though that man 
be learned in the theory of education or 
in a position favorable for forcing his 
convictions upon others. The settle- 
ment of this question will come only in 
time (and perhaps in a long time), as a 
growing consensus of the opinions of 
those most competent in such matters. 
The opinion which I have to express shall 
be modestly expressed ; at most, it is 
only one man’s opinion, except so far as 
it is in accord with the consensus of opin- 
ion already formed on the part of the 
most competent authorities. 

A “liberal education ” seems to me to 
include, of necessity, a goodly amount 
of four great branches of human knowl- 
edge and discipline—these are language, 
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including literature; mathematics and 
natural science ; the science of man as 
an individual spirit who feels and thinks 
and acts in relation to the world of 
nature and of his fellows, and to God; 
and the development of the human race 
in history. All education preparatory 
to the university should require these 
studies to have been already pursued lib- 
erally ; but the education of the univer- 
sity should leave every learner free to fol- 
low any special examples of one or more 
of them, according to his aptitude and 
choice. At the same time, even in the 
secondary education, a generous allow- 
ance should be made—as I have already 
said—for differences in aptitudes, in view 
of the twofold aim of all scientific cult- 
ure. But this allowance should not be 
made subject to the choice of the pupil 
from term to term, or from year to year ; 
if for no other reason, still because a real 
continuity or organic and vital connec- 
tion cannot be secured in this way for 
the different parts of the secondary edu- 
cation. Nor should the allowance be 
made in the form of a great variety of 
parallel courses among which the pupil 
must choose. This plan is open, though 
in less degree, to the same objection as 
the foregoing. Moreover, unless it is 
further limited, it does not secure thor- 
ough training in the four great branches 
of learning and discipline of which I 
have spoken. And, finally, it inevitably 
results in the repetition, in the small, of 
the same attempt at compulsory impart- 
ing of a smattering of many knowledges, 
of which the unrevised college curricu- 
lum in this country has been accused. 
The secondary education should, then, 
consist of required studies in all these 
four branches ; but it should be arranged 
in such a way as to be thorough in a 
very few examples under each, and it 
should be divided into two great courses 
in which, by laying greater emphasis 
upon some one or more of the four, a 
general allowance can be made for the 
pupil’s aptitude. Further as to some of 


the details of this plan of a secondary 
education, which should be required as 
a necessary preparation for university 
studies, I shall speak later on. 
Substantial agreement upon the points 
hitherto discussed will insure a good 
measure of agreement upon those which 


are now to follow. There need be little 
dispute, since the subject has in late 
years received so thorough an historical 
examination, over the essential nature of 
a genuine university. Since the Amer- 
ican university must, in any event, be a 
“university,” although it may have cer- 
tain peculiar features which may be 
valled American, the noun will set lim- 
its to the adjective beyond which the 
peculiar features cannot grow. What, 
then, is the norm according to which, 
and the ideal toward which, we must de- 
velop our higher education? In other 
words, what is the true university idea? 

Although intelligent persons need not 
dispute over the true idea of the uni- 
versity, there is current a great amount 
of unintelligent opinion on this subject. 
One prevalent thought obviously is, that 
a university is a school, or collection of 
schools, where a great lot of subjects are 
taught and a great crowd of pupils go, 
And there are elements of truth in this 
opinion. A number of faculties and 
free concourse of students, perhaps of 
many nations and from many places, are 
intimately connected with the university 
idea. But there are large schools, in 
this country and elsewhere, that are not 
universities ; and there have been great 
universities with a relatively small num- 
ber of students. The grade and method 
of the teaching, and the spirit and previ- 
ous training of the students, are impor- 
tant factorsin the university idea. Again, 
the wniversality of the university has 
been thought to consist in this, that the 
scope of its instruction should include 
all subjects ; thus the idea toward which 
the American institution should strive 
is held to be that of a place where any- 
body can come to learn anything that 
can be taught anywhere. Now, histor- 
ically considered, this view is absurd. 
The phrases in which the word univer- 
sitas occurs, if thus interpreted, would 
(it has been pointed out) be equivalent 
to speaking of the university as “ an in- 
stitution for studying everything where 
they study nothing but law.” Moreover, 
this interpretation of the word misses 
the spirit of the reality. For example, 
a school of veterinary surgery, or 4 
school for learning to sing and to play 
the piano, may be a convenient adjunct 
or appendage of a university. But cer- 
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tainly neither of these schools can ever 
become an integral part of a genuine 
university. The study and teaching of 
comparative anatomy and physiology, or 
of zodlogy, including the structure of 
those valuable domestic animals, the 
horse and the cow, is a legitimate and 
important part of a university. But 
such study must constitute a part of 
general scientific culture, and be con- 
ducted as such. 

It is the scientific spirit to which the 
university education primarily appeals, 
and which it encourages ; it is the large 
and free pursuit of science, as science, 
which it is bound to yield. This is true 
even of its professional schools. Even 
the study of surgery and medicine, or 
of theology, is primarily and preém- 
inently scientific in the genuine uni- 
versity. For the same reason the call 
for chairs of “journalism,” “ tele- 
graphy,” etc., in the American university, 
and the complaint that our university 
instruction does not teach men to speak 
French and Italian, are both quite out of 
place. Journalism and telegraphy can 
never properly enter into the instruction 
of the faculties of the university, for 
they can never be regarded as broadly 
inductive or speculative sciences. The 
modern languages have no place in uni- 
versity instruction, except as they are 
used for the study of language and of 
literature, or are made the means of get- 
ting at other sciences through the works 
written in these languages. 

The history of the word “ university” 
has now been very thoroughly investi- 
gated. This history throws no little light 
on the meaning of the word, the content 
of the idea. It is connected with the 
history of the term studium generale, 
which the word universitas came to 
supplant. “The name studium gene- 
rae,” says Savigny, “has been interpret- 
ed to intend the whole collective body 
of the sciences, but incorrectly.” ‘The 
uame rather refers to the extent of the 
scope of operation of these institutions, 
which were intended for pupils of all 
countries.” “It meant,” says Professor 
Laurie, “a place where one or more of 
the liberal arts might be prosecuted, 
and which was open to all who chose to 
go there and study, free from the canon- 
cal or monastic obligations and control.” 
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It was, therefore, a school of high grade, 
where the spirit of freedom, in both 
teacher and pupil, prevailed. It after- 
ward came to mean “ both a school for 
liberal studies and a school open to 
all.” The word wniversitas, on the other 
hand, was originally applied to any asso- 
ciation of persons acting somewhat per- 
manently together. It has been said that, 
in a papal rescript, vestra universitas 
often means scarcely more than “all of 
you.” As applied to a sfudium it came 
to mean a literary and incorporated com- 
munity. But when these schools began 
to act under some express grant or char- 
ter the two terms tended to become iden- 
tical ; and, finally, the word university 
came to take the other’s place and be 
exclusively used. 

It appears, therefore, that the primary 
thing in the university idea, both in 
time and in thought, is the association 
in a certain way of the teacher and his 
pupils. ‘ Universities,” says Dr. Dollin- 
ger, “originated as free associations of 
respected teachers and eager scholars.” 
This does not, indeed, sufficiently define 
the modern university, but it describes 
an essential and indestructible factor of 
it. Now, if we attempt further to de- 
scribe the modern university in the light 
of the ancient idea, we find that it differs 
from the university of the Middle Ages 
chiefly with respect to the extent and 
variety of means in command for the 
realization of this idea. The idea to be 
realized, and the general conception of 
the method necessary for its realization, 
remain the same. The idea to be real- 
ized is the highest scientific culture of 
the individual, and the method deemed 
necessary for its realization is the right 
association of the teacher and pupil. 
The one word which, beyond all others, 
describes this method is “ freedom.” 

The university teacher must have free- 
dom in investigating and teaching ; the 
pupil must have freedom in investigat- 
ing and learning (Lehrfreiheit and Lern- 
fretheit). But freedom that does not 
degenerate into license is secured in the 
teacher by selecting a man of formed 
character, who has himself gone over 
the same path of patient, conscientious, 
wide, and deep research by which he 
offers to lead the pupil. He still travels 
daily in this same path. The pupil, on 








his part, is free to choose his teacher 
and his subjects of research; and his 
freedom is secured, as much as possible, 
against license by his having been pre- 
pared for freedom through the rigorous 
training, under law, of the secondary 
education, and through the example and 
inspiration of his teacher and of the en- 
tire community of which he forms a part. 
He must learn to “know from experi- 
ence,” as says Professor von Sybel, 
“ what is the meaning of emancipation of 
the individual mind, scientific thorough- 
ness, and free depth of thought.” 

Such freedom in scientific research 
and teaching as the university uses to 
attain its end of the highest scientific 
culture is not, however, to be considered 
as separable from character. For, in the 
words of another German professor, 
“genuine science is the foundation of 
genuine freedom of spirit. Universities 
are, therefore, places for the formation 
of genuine freedom of spirit. They could 
not be this if they were directed in a 
one-sided way to the setting free and 
forming of intelligence. Freedom of 
spirit without the formation of character 
is not conceivable. Only the unity of 
the formation of intelligence and charac- 
ter is genuine freedom of spirit.” 

The true end of the university is, then, 
the highest scientific culture of the in- 
dividual, and its peculiar method is the 
most intelligent and highly trained free- 
dom in research, in teaching, and in 
learning. This end and this method 
served at the beginning to distinguish 
the schools of the university order from 
the monastic and ecclesiastical schools ; 
they may fitly serve still as setting the 
ideal to which the American univ ersity 
must conform itself. Writers so widely 
divergent in their views and ways of 
thought as Matthew Arnold and Car- 
dinal Newman are in substantial agree- 
ment as to the end at which the genuine 
university aims. This end is not, then, 
primarily the preparation of the pupil 
for any particular employment or pro- 
fession, or even for being a good and 
useful citizen in general. University 


culture does, indeed, tend strongly to 
produce good and useful service of every 
kind, and good and useful citizenship ; 
but this is its indirect tendency rather 
than its direct primary aim. 


For exam- 
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ple, Professor Payne, in pleading for a 
science of education, reminds English. 
men of Sir Bartle Frere’s conviction that 
“the acknowledged and growing power 
of Germany is intimately connected with 
the admirable education which the great 
body of the German nation are in the 
habit of receiving ;” as well as of the 
declaration of a writer in the Times: “J 
think the maintenance of our commercial 
superiority is very much of a school- 
master’s question ;” and of the state- 
ment of another writer that “the Ger- 
mans are outstripping us in the race for 
commercial superiority in the far East.” 
These advantages of a liberal and uni- 
versity education, widely diffused, are 
not to be directly aimed at, for, like 
happiness, they are likely thus to be lost. 
They are to be secured as the indirect 
but sure result, so far as the university 
is concerned, of the attainment of its di- 
rect aim in the highest scientific culture 
of the greatest number possible, and es- 
pecially of all those placed in positions 
where they are trusted and followed by 
the people. 

Choice by the pupil as to what he will 
study, and as to where and of whom and 
how far he will study it, belongs of right 
to the university idea. The university 
itself, however, must decide how much 
of secondary education the pupil shall 
have in order to admission to its freedom, 
and also how much of the highest scien- 
tific culture he must attain to win the 
mark of its approval as his alma mater. 
Beyond these restrictions, the more gen- 
erous the freedom permitted and en- 
couraged the more worthy the compli- 
ance of the university with its own ideal. 
In so far as professional studies consti- 
tute an integral part of the instruction 
of the university, since the degree con- 
ferred upon the student of them is a 
suarantee of a certain amount of scien- 
tific culture of a particular kind, such 
studies may be prescribed. Yet even in 
these cases the same end and method 
must be adhered to with the utmost 
possible strictness. A theological sem- 
inary or medical school where freedom 
of instruction and learning is not reg- 
nant cannot become a proper part of a 
genuine university ; it must remain of 
the nature of a sectional, or monastic 
and ecclesiastical, school. 
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It is chiefly because the German uni- 
versities most worthily realize the ideal 
of the highest free and scientific culture 
that they are confessedly superior to all 
others—confessedly, on the part of the 
most thoughtful and well-informed edu- 
cators under rival systems. ‘‘ The dan- 
ger of France,” says M. Renan of its 
university, “‘consists in this: We are 
becoming a nation of brilliant lecturers 
and fine writers.” “It is,” says Pro- 
fessor Pattison, of England, “as if our 
universities were destined only to teach 
in perfection the art of writing leading 
articles.” No one, however, would for 
a moment think of implying what is in- 
volved in remarks like these with refer- 
ence to the poorest German university ; 
for every university in Germany, by its 
theory and custom alike, undertakes 
worthily to realize this admirable ideal. 

Supposing that those upon whom falls 
the task of developing the American uni- 
versity have grasped the right concep- 
tion, the actual attainment of the ideal 
will inevitably encounter many difficul- 
ties. They have certain problems be- 
fore them which are embodied in hard 
matter-of-fact. No amount of fine writ- 
ing or generous planning will do away 
with the necessity of encountering these 
problems one by one, and of giving them 
a progressively better and better practi- 
cal solution. The whole condition of 
education in this country, as it stands 
in the minds of the people and in the 
existing educational institutions, from 
highest to lowest, is concerned in the 
development of the university. I shall 
treat of only two of these problems. 
But these two are perhaps the most 
difficult, and they are so closely related 
to each other as to constitute in some re- 
spects one and the same problem. They 
are the present condition and future de- 
velopment of the secondary education of 
the country, and the constitution and 
fate of the American college. 

No one would contend that the sec- 
ondary education in this country is in a 
satisfactory condition. It is undoubted- 
ly lacking in thoroughness, in balance, 
in organic unity, and progressive char- 
acter. By the “secondary” education 
I now mean such education, in addition 
to that primary education required of 
everyone by the State, as the university 


must require for admission to its privi- 
leges. But—as has already been pointed 
out—the whole circuit of secondary edu- 
cation is at present, in this country, di- 
vided into two sections, one of which 
lies in courses preparatory for college or 
for the highest-class scientific school, 
and the other in the curriculum of the 
college or of the scientific school. This 
latter section is supposed to constitute 
the “higher” or highest education. 
Neither of these two sections of what, in 
its entirety, virtually represents the sec- 
ondary education of the country—the 
education which must be required in 
preparation for the university—is in a 
satisfactory condition. 

No one who is acquainted with the 
subject would think of claiming that 
(with a few exceptions) the high-schools 
and academies and other places for fit- 
ting youth for college are doing their 
work in a satisfactory way. This fact, 
however, is by no means wholly due to 
fault or deficiency on their part ; indeed, 
education is so much of an organic unity 
that, if any of the stages or elements 
of it be defective, the deficiency is felt 
throughout all the subsequent growth 
of the entire organism. The secondary 
education is so unsatisfactory partly be- 
cause of the condition of that primary 
education on which the secondary must 
be built. For, here again, no one ac- 
quainted with the subject would think 
of claiming that the public and private 
schools which start the process of edu- 
cation are in anything like a satisfactory 
condition. Probably the average public 
school of the primary grade is, on the 
whole, more effective than the average 
private school of the same grade. But 
what is the condition of the public 
schools of the primary grade in this 
country? To speak the truth plainly, 
they are in many cases too much man- 
aged by political powers that have no 
kind of fitness for the work, and the in- 
struction is too much given by immature 
girls who have themselves received no 
thorough education and who, far too fre- 
quently, teach only as a makeshift until 
they can secure release by way of mar- 
riage. 

How, then, can the best and truly pro- 
gressive secondary education be built 
upon a foundation laid by such hands un- 
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der such circumstances? Substantially 
the same things are true, however, of a 
considerable part of the secondary edu- 
cation itself ; only in this case the man- 
aging political powers come into contact 
with certain subjects which strike them 
with somewhat of the mysterious awe 
which belongs to all unknown subjects, 
and with a few teachers who make them- 
selves felt as strong and thoroughly edu- 
cated persons alone can. But, even in 
those subjects which are more especially 
selected as the knowledges and disci- 
plines whose acquaintance must be made 
in a generous way before the youth can 
be ready for the freer and higher scien- 
tific culture of the university, the few 
really fit teachers must spend much of 
their time in teaching the pupil what he 
should have been taught long ago, but 
has not learned, and in helping him to 
unlearn a large part of what he has been 
taught. Howcan such a secondary edu- 
cation compare for a moment with that 
given by teachers every one of whom 
has had a thorough education, and ar- 
ranged in courses intelligently selected 
and organically united by the highest 
learning and skill ? 

The other section of the secondary 
education of the country—viz., that 
which lies within the curriculum of the 
college, or the highest-class scientific 
school—is also as truly, if not as largely 
and obviously, in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The best fitting-schools, whether 
academies or high-schools, are not in- 
frequently better off, with respect to 
the character of their teachers, pupils, 
courses of study, and means for hand- 
ling their courses, than are the greater 
part of our so-called colleges. Still, al- 
most all the colleges are constantly mak- 
ing important changes for the better. 
No doubt the colleges of the first rank 
are, considering the material from which 
their pupils must be made, on account 
of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
early part of the secondary education, 
doing excellent work. I think it would 
not be extravagant to say that the Amer- 
ican colleges are now giving to the aver- 
age pupil a more thorough education 
than is bestowed upon any but their 
honor-men by any of the universities of 
Great Britain. But these colleges, too, 
are prevented, by certain conditions 
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which lie partly within and partly out- 
side of themselves, from doing the best 
work in the way of continuing the sec- 
ondary education. Accordingly, the best 
approach to a true university education 
which they can make at present is by 
way of offering certain elective courses 
asa part of the later years of the col- 
lege curriculum, and by inducing a few 
pupils to gather for the purpose of pur- 
suing so-called “ post-graduate ” courses, 
But in many cases (at least, with the 
exception of three or four institutions) 
these graduate (better so called than 
post-graduate”) courses are without 
satisfactory beginning or ending. 

It is obvious, then, that the progres- 
sive reorganization of our secondary ed- 
ucation—a subject full of many diflicult 
practical problems—is an indispensable 
prerequisite or, rather, accompaniment 
of the development of the university. 
But since part of this education now 
lies, and for a long time to come must 
lie, within the college curriculum, the 
reorganization of the secondary educa- 
tion is connected with the fate of the 
college itself. 

I will now briefly indicate the lines 
along which the work of reorganization 
should proceed. The entire secondary 
education should, as far as possible, be 
made into a connected and organic 
whole ; and the aim should be to have it 
finished at the end of what is now sopho- 
more year in the colleges of the first 
rank, or at the end of the entire required 
curriculum of the scientific schools of 
the first rank. It should be arranged in 
two great courses, both of which should 
be, in respect of all their studies—what, 
how much, and what order—carefully 
prescribed. Both of these great courses 
should include all the four kinds of 
knowledges and disciplines which are 
considered as indispensable parts of a 
liberal education, and as necessary prep- 
aration for the range and freedom of uni- 
versity studies. But these knowledges 
and disciplines should be taught in dif- 
erent proportions by the two courses. 
The course which leans toward, or places 
the emphasis upon, language and the 
humanities should comprise no less of 
mathematics, and even more of the phys- 
ical and natural sciences, than it now 
contains. It should comprise more, not 
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less, of the classical languages, of both 
Latin and Greek, and of the literature 
and antiquities which belong to these 
languages. But these languages should 
be taught very differently from either 
that petty but strict way or that preten- 
tious but loose way which have too much 
predominated hitherto. 

The other one of the two great courses 
in this bifurcated secondary education 
should place the emphasis upon math- 
ematics and the physical and natural 
sciences. Asacondition of entering the 
higher scientific school there should be 
required no less of mathematics and the 
natural sciences than is now required, 
but there should also be required much 
more knowledge of literature and of at 
least one of the classical languages. The 
thorough study of at least one of the 
classical languages should be an indis- 
pensable prerequisite of beginning the 
university education, because the study 
of language and literature is an indis- 
pensable requirement of beginning such 
education ; and no other languages than 
Latin and Greek offer anything like the 
same advantages for the study of lan- 
guage as the medium of the spirit, and 
for the study of the spirit that moves in 
such written language as has escaped 
the envy of time. 

It should not be objected to this plan 
that it will necessarily postpone too 
long the time at which the secondary 
education may be finished. For, given 
men of the highest cultivation to arrange 
and to teach the studies of the earlier 
portion of the secondary cultivation and 
there will be no difficulty whatever in 
bringing youth, at the average age of 
seventeen, to the point where the college 
or scientific school now receives them. 
This is none too early for a boy to be as 
far advanced and as well trained as our 
students now are at the close of fresh- 
man year in the institutions of the high- 
est rank. At least two years within 
college, and at least three years in the 
scientitic school, will be required for a 
long time to come in order worthily to 
complete the secondary education. The 
aim and method of these years should 
be precisely the same as the aim and 
method of the preceding part of the 
secondary education ; the studies, also, 
should be largely the same. 
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Into both of these great courses, whose 
primary aim is to teach the pupil to know 
himself and the world by enforcing “the 
general training and invigoration of the 
mind,” there must enter at some time 
the other two of the four kinds of knowl- 
edge and discipline which compose a 
liberal education. These are the knowl- 
edge of the individual human mind, and 
the knowledge of the development of the 
race in history. The former should in- 
clude the subjects of logic, psychology, 
and ethics ; the latter should comprise 
an outline sketch of general history and 
a more special study of one or more 
epochs or nations, in order that the pu- 
pil may have some real experience of the 
spirit and method of genuine historical 
study. Both courses of the secondary 
grade should include these subjects, 
though possibly in different proportions. 
With the right arrangement and better 
teaching of the entire secondary edu- 
cation, there would be no insuperable 
difficulty in accomplishing at the aver- 
age age of nineteen or twenty all that I 
have indicated as necessary in prepara- 
tion for the university education. In- 
deed, the pupil thus trained should be 
quite as well fitted for that freedom in 
research and learning which is the way 
to the highest scientific culture as the 
average graduate, at present, of our best 
scientific schools and colleges. 

During all these years of secondary 
training no pretence should be encour- 
aged in the pupil that he is accumu- 
lating new and rare knowledge. Both 
teacher and pupil should understand 
that the latter is under the former as his 
pedagogus, to lead him to the higher 
freedom which is coming. Any attempt 
prematurely to introduce the methods of 
the university education, or to lower the 
standard of the education preparatory 
to it, will be prejudicial to the develop- 
ment of the true ideal of the university. 
For example, to lower the standard of 
minimum requirement for admission to 
college will have the effect of degrading 
the high-schools and academies which 
now fit youth for college, and of either 
diminishing the whole amount of the 
secondary education or crowding more 
of it into the college curriculum. It 
will doubtless, also, increase the ineffi- 
ciency and carelessness of both pupils 
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and teachers in reaching even this low- 
ered standard. The similar attempt at 
Oxford resulted so that, in 1863, Mr. O. 
Ogle wrote to the vice-chancellor: “The 
standard has been sensibly lowered, and 
the proportion of plucks has sensibly in- 
creased.” Moreover, to convert the col- 
lege into an imitation of the university 
—especially in its earlier years, when its 
pupils and instruction are not, and can- 
not, be of the university order—will 
secure only the temporary satisfaction 
which the bestowal of titles sometimes 
brings ; it will postpone rather than 
hasten the realization of a worthy ideal. 

The second difficult practical problem 
which must be solved in order to the 
development of the American university 
is the fate of the American college. How 
this problem must be solved has already 
in part been indicated. Such of the 
education now required by the college 
as can justify its claims to be required 
at all in preparation for the advanced 
and free scientific culture of the univer- 
sity must be retained as a prescribed 
part of the secondary education. Such 
of the college curriculum as is now 
modelled after the university idea must 
be withdrawn from this curriculum, re- 
modelled, and united with the so-called 
“post-graduate” courses ; and the whole 
thus formed must be enlarged and raised 
to the standard of this idea. It will at 
once be objected that this plan will di- 
vide and alter the present constitution 
of the American college. I reply, pre- 
cisely so; this is what must come to 
pass in the development of the univer- 
sity. But let it be observed that the 
destined passing away of the present 
constitution of the American college in 
no respect detracts from its past ser- 
vices or alters the propriety of adher- 
ing closely to its best elements in their 
present combination until the better ar- 
rangement of both our secondary and 
our higher education can be secured. 
Nor is a change of the present constitu- 
tion of the college equivalent to an aban- 
donment of the idea of college education. 

There can be no doubt that the cur- 
riculum of the American college is to- 
day in a condition of exceedingly un- 
stable equilibrium. Such a condition is 
by no means wholly due to intelligent ob- 
jections to this curriculum ; but neither 
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is it due to wholly irrational objections, 
The amount and kind of studies now 
required by this institution can by no 
means be clearly justified. The permis- 
sion to elect, with respect to the amount 
and kind of studies to which it applies, is 
plainly given in many cases as a matter 
of accident or of temporary convenience 
rather than as a conclusion based on 
reason and experience. The result is 
that the present position of the curricu- 
lum of the American college is anoma- 
lous ; and the higher the grade of the 
college whose curriculum we examine, 
the more anomalous is its character, 
Such a condition cannot be regarded as 
anything better than the best temporary 
expedient—a creditable makeshift de- 
vised in the effort to advance, but not 
to advance too fast or in the wrong direc- 
tion. Inevitably, those institutions which 
have admitted most of the university 
principle into their college courses have 
obtained the largest mixture of the sec- 
ondary and the truly higher education. 

At the same time that a variety of 
elective courses has been introduced 
into the college curriculum of our insti- 
tutions of the first rank the same in- 
stitutions have been making the effort 
to develop a true university education 
outside of and farther up than the col- 
lege curriculum. In other words, they 
have instituted graduate courses open 
only to those who have the requisite 
amount of secondary education. The de- 
velopment of these graduate courses has 
encountered several almost insuperable 
obstacles. The most hard and obstinate 
of these obstacles are the following : The 
prevalent low esteem of the highest truly 
scientific culture ; the excessive estimate 
of what is called “practical” in educa- 
tion—of bread-and-butter studies (Brod- 
studien) ; the poor condition of the sec- 
ondary education, and so the impossi- 
bility of offering the best to even the 
graduates of most of our colleges; the 
impatience of our American youth and 
of their guardians, that is quite opposed 
to that quiet continuous growth which 
the noblest learning and mental disci- 
pline must undergo, etc. 

It appears that those colleges which 
have found themselves in condition to 
enlarge greatly the university part of 
the college curriculum are, as a rule, the 
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ones which have also done most to pro- 
vide graduate instruction. But thus far 
even these institutions have been obliged 
to leave the two halves, as it were, of a 
possible university instruction, separated 
by the graduation from all study of most 
of their pupils at the close of the college 
senior year. These institutions must as 
rapidly and completely as possible unite 
the two thus far separate halves into an 
unity of the university kind ; for it is 
to these institutions that the country 
should look for the development of the 
genuine university. 

The methods by which the accom- 
plishment of this combination of the 
post- and the ante-graduate elements of 
the university shall be brought about 
cannot, of course, be described specu- 
latively in detail ; but some hints con- 
cerning them, and concerning their 
probable working, are clearly in place 
here. I wish, in the first place, then, to 
call attention again to the inseparable 
connection which exists between the de- 
velopment of the secondary education, 
both within and without the college cur- 
riculum, and the management of that 
curriculum so as to develop the univer- 
sity education. And now let us suppose 
that the earlier part of the secondary 
education has been rearranged and thor- 
oughly well taught ; it will thus become 
perfectly feasible to put into the last 
two years of this secondary education 
—the two years corresponding to the 
freshman and sophomore in our col- 
leges of the first rank—all the required 
work in physics and natural science, in 
history and literature, in logic, psychol- 
ogy, and ethics, which constitutes the 
staple of the instruction at present given 
in the junior and senior years of the col- 
lege curriculum. Let the first five or 
six years of the secondary education be 
well arranged and well taught, upon the 
basis of a sound primary education, and 
let the last two or three years of this 
education comprise subjects now reason- 
ably required in our college curriculum, 
and let these last years be organically 
connected with the preceding five or six 
years, and then it will be perfectly feasi- 
ble to prepare the average American 
youth at nineteen or twenty for begin- 
ning a true university education. In- 
deed, let the secondary education be 


properly reformed and duly elevated, 
and then the youth who has well accom- 
plished it will be better fitted to enter 
upon a university education than is, at 
present, the average youth of twenty- 
two who has just graduated from a first- 
class American college. And the youth 
of twenty, thus well educated in the sec- 
ondary stage, will be more likely to de- 
sire to have a university education. If 
he sees before him the offer of three or 
four more years of training and research 
in subjects and under teachers that he 
may select with perfect freedom, he will 
probably wish to accept that offer. If 
he or his guardians have wealth or a 
competency, he and they will certainly 
be more ready to spend the money as 
well as the time upon his higher educa- 
tion, when it becomes clearer in this 
country what the best scientific culture 
means for the individual and for society. 
If he and his friends be poor, he will be 
more likely to be willing to struggle 
hard and to deny himself, somewhat as 
large numbers of German students do, 
in order to enjoy this highest sciertific 
culture. The choicest and most promis- 
ing of these youths thus engaged in a 
university education may also be expect- 
ed to do creditable original work, and 
thus enrich the scientific knowledge and 
literature of the country ; and to insti- 
tute valuable courses of instruction, and 
thus enrich the teaching of the univer- 
sity. And, in my judgment, it will be 
far worthier and more profitable for the 
country to raise at first a few, and then a 
larger and larger number, by the steps 
of a thorough enforced secondary edu- 
cation, to the level of a genuine univer- 
sity culture than to bring the name of 
university culture to the level of those 
who are really only low down in the sec- 
ondary stage of education. 
This department of more general 
philosophical and scientific studies, to 
which the educated youth of twenty is 
invited, should be placed parallel with 
the courses in the professional schools 
in order to form the whole circuit of 
university education. Such relations 
should be instituted and maintained be- 
tween it and the more strictly profes- 
sional schools of the university as that 
each shall assist and enrich the other. 
In this way, on the basis of a secondary 








education attained at the close of what 
corresponds to the present sophomore 
year, the young man in the advanced 
academical courses should have the privi- 
lege, not only of selecting such of these 
courses as are most nearly akin to his 
future professional life, but also of be- 
ginning the professional courses them- 
selves. The young man in the profes- 
sional school should also have the op- 
portunity of enlarging the scope of his 
professional studies by free access to all 
the more strictly academical, the philo- 
sophical and scientific, courses. 

But the question must be answered : 
What of the youth who has chosen to 
gratify his supposed aptitude for the 
knowledges and disciplines that deal with 
external nature, and who has therefore 
chosen the other one of the two courses 
into which the secondary education was 
supposed to become bifurcated? Is he 
to meet in the university courses on an 
equality his fellow-student who has gone 
by the other path and passed through 
the college curriculum? Yes; but only 
in case he and his teachers have com- 
plied with certain conditions. In other 
words, the secondary education now giv- 
en by the scientific courses in the high- 
schools and academies, and by the suc- 
ceeding courses in the scientific schools 
of the first rank, like those connected 
with Yale and Harvard universities, must 
enlarge and strengthen and amend its 
curriculum in order to fit its graduates 
for a true university education. It must 
enlarge and strengthen itself by requir- 
ing of its pupils much more of literary, 
linguistic, historical, and philosophical 
study, without diminishing at all its re- 
quirements in mathematics and in the 
physical and natural sciences. It must 
amend the spirit of its instruction by 
putting away all contempt for classical 
and historical and philosophical learn- 
ing, and all that pride which leads men 
to refuse the name of “science” to any 
knowledge but their own. Here, again, 
it appears that the problem of the devel- 
opment of the university in this country 
is largely the problem of securing a sat- 
isfactory secondary education. 

Finally, it is plain that the develop- 
ment of the university in this country 
involves a marked and permanent differ- 
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entiation into two classes of the higher 
educational institutions now in exist- 
ence. The vast majority of the “col. 
leges,” so called, in this country should 
be content to remain colleges—that is, 
places which make no pretence to carry 
men beyond such secondary education 
as is preparatory to a genuine univer. 
sity education. To improve the second- 
ary education which they impart, and to 
make it somewhat worthy of the idea 
connected in the minds of our people 
with the word “collegiate,” may well 
satisfy their highest ambition. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that 
the great majority of the institutions 
now called “universities” should re. 
nounce both the name and the pretence 
of the thing. Only those few institu. 
tions that have already acquired large 
resources of famous men and established 
courses and equipment for the highest 
instruction, and that can hope to draw 
from their own and from other colleges 
a sufficient constituency of pupils al- 
ready trained in a thorough secondary 
education, should strive to develop them- 
selves into universities. Large means 
for scientific research—libraries, muse- 
ums, observatories, etc.—are indispen- 
sable for this development. A comple- 
ment of professional schools, with their 
faculties, is also, if not indispensable, at 
least highly important. I venture to as- 
sert that not more than a half-dozen (?) 
universities should be developed in the 
entire country during the next genera- 
tion, and that no new institutions to 
bear that name should, on any grounds 
whatever, be founded. 

It is within lines such as I have 
drawn above, and by keeping in view 
the right high ideal while also grasping 
with a firm hand the hard practical con- 
ditions and limitations of the ideal, that 
the American university should be de- 
veloped. All the details no man need 
undertake to arrange beforehand with 
authority. But every effort may guard 
against certain errors. And on this 
point let us recall the significant saying 
of Lotze: “There are no errors which 
take such firm hold of men’s minds as 
those in which inexactness of thought 
and lofty feeling combine to produce 4 
condition of enthusiastic exaltation.” 
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7} HE November 
| sunshine came in 
| through the 
grimy panes, 
where a belated 
fly was buzzing 
drearily. The 
jury, worn out 
with their three 
days’ service in 
the case, were half-dozing in the box. 
The deputy-sheriff, a little man with a 
big mustache and a fierce manner, walked 
down from his seat on the platform near 
the clerk’s desk, and opened the door of 
the iron stove. Then he stirred the 
embers with a stout hickory-pole, and 
pitched in the butt-cut of an oak-log ; 
the sparks flew in showers; the stove- 
door was shut with a bang; the deputy 
climbed into that elevated seat of torture, 
the witness-stand, which was reached by 
a narrow flight of steps, and surveyed 
the court-room. The only noise audible 
was the loud hum of the replenished fire 
and the monotonous voice of the portly 
lawyer for the railroad-company, as he 
read from the slips of paper which he 
held in his hands. 

The dust was thick upon the three 
portraits of eminent legal functionaries 
of the local bar, long since departed 
this life, that hung from precarious 
nails above the judge’s head. The fur- 
niture of the room was primitive and 
worn, and the clerk’s desk and sheriff’s 
box alike were scarred with the carv- 
ings of idle jack-knives. The atmos- 
phere was close and unpleasant, and yet 
there was a crowd congregated there, 
for the case was one that had excited 
peculiar interest in the little country- 
town. 

The deputy-sheriff, whose mind was 
never perfectly at rest except when his 
body was actively engaged, moved down 
from the witness-chair at an inopportune 
moment, and, seeing Mr. Bamford, the 
milroad-lawyer, pause and look at him 
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over his spectacles, called out as if in 
self-defence : 

“Silence in co’te!” 

Bamford, who, in spite of his stalwart 
form and ample girth, was nervous and 
easily thrown off his balance, glared 
fiercely at the little deputy, looked at the 
judge with an expression of despair, took 
off his spectacles and laid them upon the 
written memoranda he had placed before 
him on the bar, and pulled out a huge 
white handkerchief, like a flag of truce, 
as though to say: 

‘Well, what’s the use? 
up!” 

The judge, however, had no sympathy 
with nervousness, and these dramatic 
performances on the part of counsel only 
served to anger him. He said, impa- 
tiently, “Oh! go on.” 

And Mr. Bamford, dropping his hand- 
kerchief, picked up his spectacles and 
his notes, and proceeded. 

The deputy in the meanwhile, consid- 
erably abashed, crept back to his seat 
near the desk of his friend the clerk, and 
queried of that worthy over the inter- 
vening railing, “Ain’t old Bamford a 
durned fool?” 

The clerk, to whom the prolonged ex- 
amination of witnesses had brought an 
agreeable respite from work, acquiesced 
with a nod of his head, and went on roll- 
ing and unrolling a sheet of legal-cap 
paper, through which, in its telescopic 
shape, he looked now and then at Mr. 
Bamford, with the malicious purpose of 
attracting his attention and exciting his 
nervous ire. But he was out of the fo- 
cus of the lawyer’s spectacles; and Mr. 
Bamford continued to read his instruc- 
tions prosily and deliberately. Mr. Hyke, 
the counsel for the plaintiff, had already 
taken occasion to express his fine scorn 
of the idea of “instructing ” such a jury 
as the one he saw before him. He was 
“perfectly willing to commit the case as 
it stood, without a word from the court, 
and even without argument, to the un- 
trammelled judgment of so intelligent a 
body of men; whose superiors, in fact, 


I give it 








in his four years’ practice he had never 
yet seen in that box.” 

His wily adversary, recognizing Hyke’s 
transparent trick, had exposed it with 
much ridicule to the jury—one of whom 
had been observed to smile broadly. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Bamford had said, 
* you have all heard the story of the boy 
in the big road, with his wagon-load of 
hay upset, and making a great outcry 
for help. He didn’t care a cent about 
the hay, gentlemen—oh, no! But the 
reason he hollered was, his dad was un- 
der it. Mr. Hyke don’t care about in- 
structions, gentlemen of the jury—but 
he’s hollering all the same. Gentlemen 
of the jury "—leaning forward confiden- 
tially, and speaking in a stage-whisper, 
“ Hyke’s dad is under the hay.” 

Mr. Hyke, who was taking notes in a 
tablet on his knee, regarded his adver- 
sary with a twinkle in his eye and a 
good-humored smile on his lips. There 
was one thing about Hyke which always 
gave him a great advantage in a fight 
before a jury, and that was, he never got 
mad. This equanimity and easy compos- 
ure were wofully lacking in the tall and 
rotund and pompous Bamford, who re- 
garded Hyke at all times with a decided 
disapprobation. 

The judge yawned wearily as Mr. Bam- 
ford proceeded with his reading, and 
gazed now and then through the grimy 
window-panes into the street beyond. 
There was nothing to interest him in 
that quarter, however, for the two canvas- 
covered wagons that went by, laden with 
back-country produce, were no unusual 
sight, and the people on the plank side- 
walks drifted rapidly past in the whirl- 
wind of dust that a stiff November 
breeze was raising and shaking over 
everything. 

“Let me see your instructions, Mr. 
Bamford,” he said at length. Then, turn- 
ing to the jury : 

“Gentlemen of the jury, you are 
adjourned until ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning. Be prompt in your attendance 
at that hour. In the meantime, do not 
speak to anyone, and do not allow any- 
one to speak to you, about this case.” 

He glanced over the written slips 
which the deputy-sheriff had handed 
him, returned them to the older lawyer, 
leaned back in his chair with another 
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yawn, and gazed once more wearily out 
the window. The jury filed through the 
room, and when they were gone, he said: 

* Proceed, gentlemen.” 

Taking up the knotty legal points sug- 
gested by the memoranda of the defend- 
ant’s counsel, the two lawyers in turn be- 
sieged the bench with quibble and quirk, 
until the audience of whites down-stairs 
became bored and gradually melted 
away, to gather in little groups in the 
court-house yard and discuss the testi- 
mony and speculate on the result. 

“It’s a-gwine ter be a hung jury,” 
said a man with a late straw-hat and a 
big nose. “Jim Rogerson ain’t a-gwine 
ter give no verdic’ ’gin’ a railroad-cop- 
peration. I’ve heerd him allow as cop- 
perations nuvver gits jestis fom farmers 
on a jury, nohow. He'll stay up thar in 
that jury-room fur a week, afo’ he'll give 
in. Thar ain’t no bull-headeder man in 
the county than Jim Rogerson.” 

“T dunno ’bout Jim Rogerson, but ef 
ZT war on that jury J’d give that man 
every cent he claims, an’ mo’, too,” said 
a younger man, who was braving the 
November gusts in a linen jacket and 
corduroy pantaloons, “an’I ain’tno farm- 
er, nuther. I don’t blame the farmers 
fur bein’ agin’ the railroads, thet’s al- 
‘ays a-killin’ of thar stohck, an’ nuvver 
pays ’ceptin’ at the p’int o’ the law—an’ 
al’ays wants the bigges’ price fur haulin’ 
of thar wheat an’ truck ter market, be- 
ca’se they've got the monopoly. Im 
with the people agin’ the copperations.” 

The speaker was president of the local 
debating society, and had political as- 
pirations. 

“T cudden give no verdict agin’ the 
comp’ny on that feller Horgan’s evi- 
dence,” chimed in a third ; “ he conter- 
dicted Flandroe flat-footed on the wit- 
ness-stan’.” 

And so the battle was waged outside 
the court-room, while within Bamford 
read, for the tenth time : 

“If the jury believe from the evi- 
dence ,” until even the negroes, who 





thronged the galleries through love of 
forensic contest and with a keen appre- 
ciation of the grateful warmth of the place, 
could stand the tedium of the legal argu- 
ment no longer and ebbed outward, too, 
to hang about the steps, or listen opel- 
mouthed to the debaters in the yard. 
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“Dat ar man gwi’ talk dat jedge ter 
death in dar, sho !” said one of them, as 
they emerged into the outer air. “I 
aint nuvver heerd nothin’, ’scusin’ of a 
thrashin’-machine, as cud keep up wid 
dat Mr. Bamford.” 

Still, here and there in the galleries a 
man and brother lingered, overtaken by 
a not unwelcome somnolence, and sleep- 
ing bolt upright on the hard bench, 
with nodding and wavering head. Oc- 
casionally a gentle snore, that grew 
gradually into a series of startling 
snorts, came down to the seat of jus- 
tice, incongruously breaking in upon 
some microscopical distinction which 
the lawyers were drawing between the 
meanings of words. The deputy-sheriff, 
who was munching an apple, again 
stalked down from his elevation at the 
sound from the sleeper, twirled his big 
mustache, looked up fiercely into the 
gallery, tapped vigorously with the haft 
of his knife upon the iron stove, and in 
a sharp treble gave utterance to the 
seemingly irrelevant command : 

“Walk light, upsta’rs, thar!” 

The drowsy snorer opened his eyes 
with a start, blinked solemnly down at 
the deputy, and in a few moments was 
nodding again. 


I. 


The clerk had begun to enter a decree 
in his chancery order-book. The dozen 
ormore spectators who yet lingered in 
the warm atmosphere of the room were 
either asleep or drowsily indifferent to 
what was passing. Beyond the judge, 
and the two lawyers, Bamford and Hyke, 
behind the bar, backed up by a sprink- 
ling of idle young barristers who chewed 
tobacco languidly and gave indifferent 
attention to the discussion, there was 
only one man who seemed to be inter- 
ested in the present phase of the case. 
He sat near Mr. Hyke’s chair, and at in- 
tervals looked at that gentleman with an 
expression that betokened anxiety to 
ascertain what impression Bamford’s 
speech was making on him. 

With a brain unaccustomed to active 
execution outside of a fixed routine, this 
man had been striving to follow the legal 
subtleties of the learned counsel for the 
defendant company, that ran like tangled 


threads through his ingenious argument, 
and taxed the trained mind of the judge 
himself. He very soon felt that the effort 
was more than futile, and so he gave it 
up, contenting himself with eyeing in turn 
the court, Mr. Bamford, and Mr. Hyke. 
He was a striking figure, standing, when 
erect, some six feet in his stockings ; and 
his build was massive and vigorous. 
From under the weather-beaten forehead 
keen, though kindly, black eyes looked 
out beneath shaggy brows, and the lines 
about the mouth, half-hidden in a fringe 
of thin iron-gray mustache and heavier 
beard, indicated resolute firmness and 
decision. 

He was a lieutenant of cavalry in the 
great rebellion, promoted from the 
ranks for gallantry in battle, and in his 
day had faced danger in many forms. 
That scar on the side of his bronzed 
cheek was made there by a Federal sabre 
years ago, but the lost right arm where 
the empty sleeve hung did not lie on any 
battle-field. He was James Flandroe, 
plaintiff in the pending cause that stood 
on the docket in the style of “ Flandroe 
us. The Southern Railroad Company.” 

As he sat there, his mind wandered 
from the scene before him to a cabin in 
the pine-flats of a county two hundred 
miles to the South, where his wife and 
children were waiting for news of the 
verdict, and wondering if the railroad- 
company could ever be made to pay even 
a pittance for the loss of that strong arm, 
without which the future offered them 
but a barren prospect. 

“Mr. Rife ‘lows ye’d better see ef ye 
can’t settle it outside’n the law, daddy,” 
his oldest son had said to him before he 
brought his suit; ‘he ‘lows that mebbe 
the comp’ny'll give ye a place whar ye 
kin use yer arm that’s soun’, an’ whar ye 
won't be in no danger no mo’. Ef they'd 
make a job fur George Horgan ‘long o’ 
his hurt foot, Mr. Rife says he reck’ns 
they mought do sump’n ’nuther fur you. 
He says as he’s heern tell as it don’t 
pay fur ter fight railroads in law; an’ he 
‘lowed at the post-office, Saturday, ter 
Jim Dollins, that even ef ye didn’ git 
casted in the suit, yer lieyers ud ckow- 
zle ye out’n what the law gin ye. He 
says ye better see ef ye can’t fix it up, 
outside’n the law, ’thout feein’ of a lie- 
yer.” 
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Wherefore Flandroe went up to the 
Cross Roads Store, where Jamison dis- 
pensed the scanty mail-matter of the 
neighborhood over the same counter 
on which he sold his groceries and dry- 
goods. It was the scene of Squire Rife’s 
warrant-trials on every alternate Satur- 
day—and that worthy’s office on other 
days for the writing of deeds and wills, 
the judicial determination of whose 
meaning and legal effect made many a 
case for the lawyers at the court-house. 
But in spite of the fact that Squire Rife 

yas the involuntary author of so much 
litigation in the county-side, his reputa- 
tion as “‘a judge o’ the law” was wide- 
spread, and his advice was sought on 
“law-p ints” by many who, with strong 
scruples against “a-feein’ of a lieyer,” 
often had subsequent reason to regret it. 

He heard Flandroe through, and then, 
with grave deliberation, delivered himself 
of his opinion in the premises, from the 
dry-goods box where he sat whittling a 
bit of white-pine : 

“JT wudden give it to no lieyer, Jim. 
The lieyersll chowzle ye. Ye'd better 
go down ter the headquarters, an’ see 
ef yer can’t get em ter compermise it. 
I've seed a heap o’ the workin’s o’ these 
yer copperations in tryin’ of cow-cases 
in my co’'te. Ef ye gits ter lawin’ with 
‘em, they al’ ays fizhts it up ter the last 
place. A po’ man don’t stan’ no mo’ 
chance a-lawin’ of a railroad-comp’ny 
than a bumble-bee stan’s in a. tar- 
bucket.” 

The assembled crowd, waiting for the 
distribution of the mail, greeted the 
simile with applause, and nodded and 
smiled at each other in approval of the 
squire’s sage advice. And so Flandroe 
made a journey to the office of the gen- 
eral superintendent in the city of W. 
which is the company’s southern termi- 
nus. But the corporation that he had 
served for thirty-six consecutive years, 
barring the four when he rode with Jeb 
Stuart, had turned a deaf ear to him. 
His skill and experience as an engineer 
were worthless to it without the right 
arm which enforced them; and there 
were plenty of younger men with whole 
limbs who were ready and eager to take 
the vacant place. The corporation had 








no position to offer him, unless he was 
willing to take the post of watchman in 


the yard at Tyron; and the salary con. 
nected with it was very small. 

“This is a matter of business with us,” 
the superintendent had told him; “rail. 
roads can indulge in no foolish sentimen- 
tality, you know. Ofcourse, we are sorry 
for you, but past services don’t make new 
dividends, and that’s what we are work- 
ing for. The man we employ must give 
a full equivalent for his wages ; and - his 
worth to us is measured sole ly in dollars 
and cents. An engineer with his right 
arm gone isn’t of much account as an 
engineer, Mr. Flandroe. The only thing 
that he can do is to take some such po- 
sition as the one the company is willing 
to give you, on a release by you of all 
claim for damages.” 

This cool alternative of a summary 
dismissal, without compensation for his 
great loss, or else a job at starvation. 
wages, staggered Flandroe for a moment. 
He had not looked for such tre: atment at 
the hands of his employers. It was no 
matter of sentiment with him, either; 
but one of simple justice. He had 
served this company a lifetime, and now 
that it had maimed him and destroyed 
his usefulness, it proposed to turn him 
off to die like a dog in a ditch. His 
eyes blazed, and he shook his left hand 
fiercely at the superintendent, who 
leaned back in his cushioned chair and 
smiled at the indignant old man’s s threat 
“ter put the law onter ’em.” 

“Crack your whip, then,” he said in 
reply, and waved his hand to Flandroe 
in token that the interview was at an 
end. 


The mutilated old man went back to 
the little town near the scene of his mis- 
fortune, and consulted Lawyer Hyke, 
who, after telling him that a corporation 
is a creature of the law which has neither 
a soul to be damned nor a body to be 
kicked, and is worthy of the contempt 
and hatred of all mankind, proceeded 
to make copious memoranda of Flan- 
droe’s narrative of the accident. Then 
he looked into a number of books, and 
said to the would-be suitor that he had 
“a fighting chance,” with the odds 
against him; and advised him to see if 
he could compromise the case. 

“Find out what’s the best they'll do 
for you. They’ve got a way of making 
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black look white with their evidence ; 
and they can prove anything. You un- 
derstand what I mean? In your case, 
for example, all the testimony as to the 
accident must necessarily be that of men 
in the company’s service, except, of 
course, your own. Nobody else knows 
anything about it, you know. Now, how 
many of those men have got families ? 
Where do they get their bread and 
meat? How many others, capable and 
efiicient, are waiting to slip into their 
places as soon as they become vacant ? 
And don’t the railroad-employé know 
it? And don’t the company know that 
he knows it?” 

Flandroe was half-dazed with the law- 
yer's volubility ; but he saw the point, 
and nodded his head despondingly. 

“It’s human nature,” Hyke went on, 
“and I reckon we can’t blame’em. But, 
understand me—and I always like to 
make this point clear when I discuss 
a railroad-case with a client—I don’t 
mean to say that witnesses in these cases 
are always, or even usually, directly co- 
erced. I don’t mean to charge that ; the 
bosses are too sharp for that. But I do 
say that these fellows feel the pressure 
behind them in a way that makes them 
regard things from a different stand- 
point than that from which, under or- 
dinary circumstances, they would look 
at them. You understand me?” 

Flandroe nodded again. Then he 
blurted out : 

“But thar ain’t no use a-foolin’ "bout 
a compermise, lieyer ; I've done tried ’em 
on that, an’ they've done tried me, an’ 
we can’t come tergether. Iwent down 
thar an’ I seen the sup’intendent, an’ he 
offered me a job that ‘ud skasely do ter 
starve on by myse’f, let alone my wife an’ 
child’n. I tole him it looked ter me like 
the wuss a fellow gits hurt the slacker 
the job the company wants him ter take. 
George Horgan got a heap better place 
than they was a-willin’ter give me—an’ 
him jes’ a fireman with a mashed foot.” 

“If they hadn’t given Horgan that 
place, we would have had a dead open- 
and-shut case on ’em,” said the lawyer. 
“Oh, we could have smoked ’em! We'd 
have gotten big damages. But they are 
smart, those fellows. Horgan’s got all 
the points about that switchman as 
clearly as you have. They gave him 


that place to shut his mouth. He knows 
the whole truth, if he’d only tell it.” 

“George’ll tell it! he'll tell the truth, 
lieyer; thar ain’t no manner o’ doubt o’ 
that. He'll sing it out, an’ thar won’t be 
no more’ stoppin’ o’ him than stoppin’ o’ 
the pop-valve on that old Mogul o’ mine 
‘twel she stops herse’f. I knows him.” 

“T don’t,” said the lawyer, with a sneer, 
“but I'll agree to take down my shingle 
if, when he comes to tell the truth in 
this case, the truth’s most intimate friend 
can recognize it. I tell you, it’s human 
nature for him to save his own hide, and 
he’s going to do it.” 

The next day the suit was entered. 
The term of the trial-court came on 
rapidly. The issue was made up, the 
jury drawn and empanelled, and the evi- 
dence heard. Employé after employé 
of the company took the stand for the 
defendant ; and, in spite of Hyke’s ingeni- 
ous cross-examination, Flandroe’s faith 
that law always means justice contin- 
ued to waver in the balance. During 
the argument on the instructions to the 
jury, his spirits sank as he heard Mr. 
Bamford read from his books case af- 
ter case to show that servants of a rail- 
way-corporation, injured by default of 
a fellow-servant, ought not to recover 
damages. But they were correspond- 
ingly elevated when Hyke flatly contra- 
dicted the statement of his adversary 
that the cases he had cited were appli- 
cable to the one at bar; and in turn 
hurled precedent and citation at the 
court’s head, in quick succession, in sup- 
port of his own theory and position. 

Perplexed with these subtle matters 
of the law, he was stricken with an in- 
voluntary and sudden pang at the recol- 
lection of how his fireman had “gone 
back” on him from the witness-stand. 

“The lieyer was right, though I hadn’ 
thought it. He run with me two year, 
an’ I larnt him as much as mos’ fus’-class 
engine-eers knows, an’ thar warn’t nothin’ 
I wudden ha’ done fer George Horgan. 
Now what do I git fur it?” 

Stern in his devotion to truth and 
honesty, the grim old man could not ad- 
just the fireman’s story of the accident 
to the requirements of the oath which 
he saw him take on the greasy-backed 
little Bible there on the clerk’s desk ; 
and even his extended charity was lack- 








ing in breadth to cover the transgression 
of Horgan’s narrative. 

“He didn’ tell the whole truth an’ 
nothin’ but it, fyar an’ squar’, by no man- 
ner o’ means,” he said to himself. ‘‘ He 
didn’ let it all out, like a man; but he 
kep’ back what would ’a’ holp me. J 
wudden ’a’ helt nothin’ back, ef he hed 
been a-lawin’ the road fer that hurt leg 
o’ his’n, even ef it had cost me ten jobs 
like that they gin him, an’ the old ’ooman 
an’ the chaps ter boot, let alone a gal I 
was a-courtin’. I cudden ha’ kissed thet 
book an’ tole thet tale, an’ uvver looked 
fur the Almighty ter smile on me no mo’. 
I cudden ha’ done it. Id ‘a’ out with 
it, no matter whar it hit. But I dunno. 
Mebbe them thar lieyers side-tracked him 
with their everlastin’ queshtuns, an’ ef so, 
he warn’t so pow ful much ter blame.” 


As they left the court-room, when the 
adjournment came for the day, Flandroe 
walked out behind his lawyer, who stag- 
gered under a load of books. 

“T think we've got ‘em, Jim,” Hyke 
said, exultingly, “even though that d—d 
rascal of a Horgan did go back on you. 
If the judge don’t kick those instruc- 
tions out to-morrow Ill take down that 
shingle of mine, sure enough.” 

And away he went, to delve into his 
notes of the evidence, and get up his 
appeal to the jury on the next day. 

Flandroe observed George Horgan 
standing near the door, and approached 
him. His late fireman started to hobble 
off as he saw him coming, but the old 
man stopped him : 

“George !” 

Horgan glanced nervously up, then 
averted his face and hung his head. 
Two or three by-standers drew near, with 
eager curiosity. Flandroe said: 

“T hadn’ ’a’ thought ye’d ’a’ evidenced 
agin me that-a-way.” 

The man winced, and answered in a 
low voice, without looking up: 

“T didn’ want fur ter do ye no harm, 
Jim; but the comp’ny summonsed me, 
an’ I was ’bleest fur ter come.” 


Ii. 


In front of his cabin among the pines, 
two hundred miles away from the little 
town in whose court-house the case of 
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Flandroe vs. The Southern Railroad 
Company had been strenuously fought 
by both sides, and won at last by Hyke, 
the plaintiff's energetic little red- -haired, 
bullet-headed, snub-nosed attorney, Jim 
Flandroe was sitting in the sunshine, 
His robust strength had left him ; the 
bronzed face had grown pale and hag. 
gard, and the iron-gray of his beard 
had faded to a rusty w hite. The loss of 
his arm had diminished his vitality ; and 
his mind had been for months past tor- 
mented with apprehension lest his case 
should go against him in the appellate 
court, to which his defeated adversary 
had taken it. 

His lawyer had told him that the 
judges of the Supreme Court would not 
hear the oral evidence of the witnesses, 
but would make up their opinion from 
the record which the trial-court had cer- 
tified up tothem. This information had 
increased his fear of an adverse deci- 
sion. 

“They can’t tell nothin’ “bout it, 
‘thouten they see me with this yer stump, 
an’ let me show ’em how the whole thing 
happened. An’ they can’t jedge how it’ 
sapped my strent’, ‘thouten they cud 
look at me, an’ have somebody that 
knowed tell ’em the difference ’twix’ the 
machine that I used ter be an’ this yer 
old wreck that'll nuvver be out on the 
run no mo’.” 

The successful issue of his case in the 
trial-court had mitigated whatever sore- 
ness Horgan’s testimony had caused, and 
in its present aspect he took comfort in 
the knowledge that his former fireman 
would not be compelled to repeat his 
unfair evidence. 

“George was always a tender-hearted 
sort of a boy,” he said, “ an’ I reck’n he 
meant right, only he didn’ have the sand 
in the box to run on orders. I'm really 
down glad the comp’ny ain’t a-gwine ter 
call on him fur ter lie fur “em twicet ter 
pay fur that slack job o’ night-watchman 
at Smoky Tunnel. I’m sorry fur George, 
bein’ as how I’ve heern tell that the gal 
wudden marry him arter all he’d done 
fur ter keep a job on the road. Some 
‘lowed that she got mad at him ’ca’se he 
lied on the trial ; but t’others says she 
didn’ want ter hitch onter no cripple.” 

His mind was constantly upon the 
case, and the details of it had grown to 
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pe more than familiar to the members 
of his family. 

“It’s been two year sence I got hurt, 
come June,” he one day said, “an’ the 
case is still a-hangin’ on—al’ays put off 
an’ put off, ‘long o’ the railroad, fur 
sump’n or ‘nuther. Gittin’ out o’ law 
ain't as easy as gittin’ inter it—least- 
awys ef you're agin’ a railroad-copper- 
ation. 

“Two year, an’ thar’s skasely a night 
in all that time that I hain’t dreamed o’ 
runnin’ on the Northern Division. Some- 
times it’s one lay o’ the track, an’ then 
agin anuther. But it seems like I’m 
on the old Mogul, all the while, a-feel- 
in’ of her shakin’ an’ a-quiverin’ from 
whar I sets in the cab, like a race-hoss 
under the line. An’ George is al’ays 
with me, up thar on his box on t’other 
side when she’s on the level or a-rollin’ 
on the down-grade, an’ a-heavin’ in coal 
when she’s on the up an’ the smoke’s 
a-flyin’. I reck’n it’s all in my mind so 
much endurin’ o’ the day, that I'm be- 
holden fur ter dream "bout it o’ nights.” 

Shading his face with his hand, as 
though peering at some object in the 
distance, he continued : 

“The track’s al’ays afo’ me, an’ ’'m 
constant’ a-lookin’ out fur sump’n on 
it. I used ter cud see a pig betwixt 
the rails, as fur as the next one, but, 
somehow, these old eyes are gittin’ dim- 
mer. I tell ye, it takes a power o’ nerve 
fur ter run a ingine, ef J do say it, that 
run one these thirty year. I don’t mean 
ter brag, for I kep’ the fear o’ God afo’ 
me, an’ jes’ done the best I cud for the 
comp’ny, come what would. But it was 
aticklish business, an’ it skeers me some- 
times now, when I looks back at it. 

“Ye've got ter have faith in Goddle- 
mighty then, sure, a-swingin’ up an’ 
down them mount’n-sides, dark nights 
or bright, when a rock on the track fom 
a landslide ’u’d fling the whole ca- 
boodle down the mount’n an inter 
kingdom come afo’ you’d knowit. Ye’re 


‘’bleest ter keep a steady han’ an’ a keen 


eye; but mo’n that, ye’re ’bleesten ter 
blieve thar’s somebody bigger’n the pres- 
ident o’ the road or the gen’al supe’- 
intendent a-backin’ of ye up. Ef ye 
don’t, ye ain’t no fittin’ man fur ter run 
a lightnin’-express on that division, 
that’s all; though thar’s many a one 


that ain’t nuvver looked at it that-a-way. 
God he’p ’em, when thar time comes. 

“T kep’ that notion fo’mos’ in my 
head all the years I druv an ingine, an’ 
most of all when I had that passenger 
Mogul. I reck’n I cudden a’ shet it out 
ef I had tried, which I didn’t. It was 
strong on me las’ night, strong as it 
al’ays used ter be on me in them times 
when I run through Smoky Tunnel. 
That thar hole in the mount’n is nigh 
onter a mile long; an’ on the up-grade, 
goin’ South, as ye start inter the mouth 
of it, the man in the cab that can forgit 
the Lord that made him mus’ be built 
on a cur’us patent. Overhead an’ all 
aroun’ an’ about ye thar’s darkness an’ 
furss; an’ coal-smoke gits in yer eyes, 
an’ in yer nose, an’ in yer mouf; an’ fur 
off at the een’ thar’s a leetle teenchy 
speck o’ light like the pint of a needle. 
Ye can’t see the track, ye can’t hear yer- 
se’f talk ; thar ain’t nothin’ fur ye ter do, 
‘thouten it is ter have faith an’ let her 
go. An’ then, that thar speck o’ light 
grows on ye, an’ keeps gittin’ bigger'’n’ 
bigger ; an’ the smoke an’ the racket 
don’t bother ye so much as they did at 
fust. Then ye begin ter ree-collec’ thar’s 
a ’een’ ter the Smoky Tunnel out thar 
beyant, that yell git ter bimeby. An’ 
it comes acrost yer mind that thar ain’t 
no purtier valley in the worrul than 
the one jes’ ter the tunnel’s foot at 
t’other side, whether ye glimge it by 
night, when the moon is shinin’ on the 
fogs that half-way hides it, or whether 
ye see it in the daylight, when ye can 
foller the windin’ roads like cow-paths, 
an’ the creeks, an’ the branches that look 
like slips o’ silver ribbons in the sun. 

“T used ter al’ays think o’ heav’n when 
I seen Los’ Gap Valley, beca’se comin’ 
through Smoky Tunnel ‘peared some- 
how ter fetch up ter my mind the dark 
and onsartin way 0’ life.” 


FY. 


It was half-past nine o’clock of an 
evening in June, and the first section of 
Number Thirteen was due at Kayton 
Station, one mile south of Smoky Tun- 
nel and overlooking the beautiful valley 
of LostGap. In the telegraph-office up- 
stairs the instruments were ticking rap- 
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idly; while in the depot below were 
seated some half-dozen men, dressed in 
blue jean blouses, and overalls, with 
picks and shovels and tool-kits and lan- 
terns at their feet. They were railroad- 
hands who had been at work in the tun- 
nel, and were now waiting for the 
incoming freight-train to take them 
home. 

“T heerd as how Flandroe los’ his 
case,” saidone. ‘* What makes me think 
of it is, twas jes’ about this time a year 
that Fifty-seven was wrecked out thar 
by the tunnel.” 

“ Los’ his case? That can’t be,” said 
another, who was known to his com- 
rades as Long Tim. “I ree-collec’ how 
old man Bamford snorted when the jury 
come in. They gin him six thousan’ 
dollars. I war thar at the trial an’ heern 
it all. The comp’ny summonsed me, 
but they didn’ put me on. I knowed 
nothin’ mo’ “bout it than what Mike 
Dunlap tole me afo’ the comp’ny run 
him off down South ; an’ Bamford ‘lowed 
that they didn’ want that, an’ cudden 
have it ef they did, bein’ as it was hear- 
say.” 

“Yes, but they tells me the comp’ny 
tuk the case up higher ; an’ that the big 
court down ter Richmon’ busted old Jim 
up wusser’n uvver Mike Dunlap done 
when he opened the switch that night 
like a sleepy-head fool that he was. 
They tuk’n tuk the las’ cent away fom 
him. I got it fom George Horgan. 
He says Cap’n Hemstone fotch the news 
up fom the junction ter-day on Number 
One. He ‘lows they say Flandroe got 
hurt ‘long of a fellow-sarvent, or some 
sich foolishness, an’ that it ain’t law fer 
the comp’ny ter pay.” 

“Well, I'm sorry for old Jim,” said one 
of the men who had not before spoken ; 
“T seen a heap of him when I war in the 
yard at Tyron; an’ it’s my jedgmen’ 
thar warn’t no better man ter han’'le ¢ 
ingine on the road. That’s what they 
all said—Cap’n Bigby, an’ all on ’em 
thar.” 

“T reck’n George Horgan feels sorter 
put out "bout his evi-dence,” said Long 
Tim. “Ive heerd tell that the lieyers 
all ‘lowed that what George said at the 
trial hurt Jim’s case wusser’n anything 
else.” 

“T dunno,” replied the man who had 
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first spoken, a low, thick-set fellow with 
a bushy, brown beard, whose name wag 
Brand; “he’s al’ays a-comin’ over the 
case ; ‘pears like he can’t let up on it, 
He was pow’ul cut up tother day when 
somebody tole him how low-down an’ 
feeble the old man was a-gittin’.” 

‘Yes, he’s talked ter me "bout the old 
man failin’. It ‘pears ter sorter lay on- 
ter his mind. He can’t be alongside 0’ 
ye five minues afo’ he’s a-tellin’ ye that 
he’s l'arnt that Jim Flandroe’s purty po'ly, 
and pow’ful hard run for money ter live 
on. He axed me this mornin’ ef I hadn’ 
heerd it,” said another one of the men, 

“Who's runnin’ Fifty-seven now, any- 
how ?” queried Brand. 

“She ain’t nuvver come out o’ the shops 
sence the last accident ter her. Thar 
ain’t no wages ‘u’d make me run on that 
old Mogul, gen’lemen, ef I war an in- 
gine-driver. No, sirree! John Brice 
got his leg bruk on her at Payson’s 
Bridge, an’ Henry Dexter was hurt in 
the back the night she smashed inter 
Number One at Stapleses. The boys is 
all a-gittin’ mistrus’‘ful of her, they tell 
me ; an’ they’re mighty right. She’s on- 
lucky, an’ I’ve heern a heap on ’em say 
they wudden travel behine her, not for 
no pay.” 

“T reck’n the comp’ny better keep her 
in the shops,” said Brand. “They ain't 
a-gwine ter fine no ingineer on this yer 
division fur ter drive her no mo’.” 

“What's the matter with George?” 
asked one of the party, sitting nearest 
the window, and starting up ; “he’s jes’ 
went pas’ the window with his lantem 
like a streak o’ lightnin’.. I nuvver 
thought he cud git over groun’ that fas’ 
on his game leg.” 

“°Twudden ’sprise me ef George was 
a-drinkin’,” Long Tim said, in an under- 
tone, to his next neighbor. “I think 
he’s got sump’n ’nuther on his mine. I 
dunno ef it’s beca’se Sal Desper kicked 
him an’ married Hinksley, or ef it’s the 
old trouble long o’ his evi-dence ’g’in Jim 
Flandroe. Ef it gits ter Bigby that he’s 
a-samplin’ the bug-juice, he'll fire him 
out 0’ his job afo’ he can bat his eye.” 

Up above, in the telegraph-office, the 
instruments continued te tick merrily. 
The first section of Number Thirteen 
was on time, and due in twenty minutes. 
The opeiator was at his desk, with the 
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forefinger of one hand on the key and a 

en in the other, when the man who had 
just passed the window came hobbling 
and stumbling into the depot, and, hur- 
rying past the men who were waiting 
there, went up-stairs toward the tele- 
graph-oftice. 

As he passed, he called out : 

“For God’s sake, boys! thar’s a-gwine 
ter be a cullision three mile south, ef 
Thirteen’s on time.” 

“What’s the matter?” they asked, 
breathlessly and in chorus, and tumbled 
up the steps after him, kicking over 
tool-kits and lanterns as they went. 
Long Tim, who had just expressed a 
doubt of the speaker’s sobriety, was 
leading the van. 

With ghastly face and shortened breath 
Horgan hobbled on, and flung the door 
of the telegraph-office wide open. The 
gang of workmen pressed in behind him 
as the operator, looking up in astonish- 
ment and anger, exclaimed : 

“Well, what in the h—ll’s broke loose 
now?” 

The reply was a contra-query from 
Horgan : 

“What train was that just went by ?” 

“Train ? what are you talking about?” 
asked the now astounded operator. 

“That express-train that went South 
little while ago. I met her betwixt here 
an’ the tunnel. I signalled for her ter 
stop with my lantern, but she went on 
like makin’ up los’ time. She was fyar- 
lya-sailin’. She'll smash damnation out 
o’ Thirteen.” 

“Have you got the mikes, or are you 
anatural-born fool?” asked the opera- 
tor, with increasing wrath. ‘“ You know 
no train has gone by here for thirty min- 
utes.” 

The night-watchman looked about him 
ina dazed fashion, and passed his hand 
over his eyes. Shadows of superstitious 
awe gathered about the waiting gang of 
section-hands, who gazed at him with 
blanched faces. Turning to Brand, he 
said : 

“Ye seen it, didn’ ye, Jo?” 

“Thar ain’t no train been by here sence 
Number Seven,” was the half-whispered 
answer, 
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Even Long Tim felt the hair bristling 
on the back of his head and cold chills 
creeping down his spine. 

The men gathered closer about Hor- 
gan, in silent expectation. 

“What did ye see, George?” queried 
one, more eager than the rest. 

The telegraph-operator, with a frown 
on his face, looked up from the work 
which he had resumed, to listen. The 
ticking of the instrument was loudly au- 
dible above the speaker's voice. 

“Tseen a passenger-express come out’n 
the tunnel at sixty mile an hour. By 
the light o’ my lamp, it was Fifty-seven. 
The ingine-man war a-lookin’ down the 
track, an’ his lef’ han’ war on the lever. 
I cudden ketch his full face x 

He paused a moment, as if thinking. 
Then : 

* But his beard an’ his hyar—Goddle- 
mighty save me! it war Jim Flandroe. ” 

“ Boys,” said Brand, solemnly, turning 
to his companions, “do you know what 
that means? It means old Jim is 
dead.” 

“Tt means that George Horgan’s 
drunk, and you all are a pack of d—d 
fools,” said the disgusted telegraph- 
operator. “Get out o’ here, all of ye! 
Tll let Bigby know about this to-mor- 
row. 

Two nights later, as he sat alone in his 
office, reading a novel, a call came over 
the wires from an operator at the south- 
ern terminus. The response of the novel- 
reader brought the message : 

“ T heard to-day that old Flandroe, who 
was hurt at Smoky Tunnel and sued the 
company, has gone out on the long run. 
He died a day or two ago, and I thought 
you'd like to know about it, being close 
to the scene of the accident.” 

Back went the question : 

“ When did he die?” 

There was an interval of waiting that 
taxed the nerves of the man at the keys 
in the Kayton office. Thenovel had fallen 
unheeded to the floor. Presently the 
instrument ticked out : 

“ Half-past nine on Tuesday evening 
last, McDonald tells me.” 

It was the very hour when Horgan 
had met the spectral engine. 

















LE GRENIER. 


(AN AMERICAN VERSION.) 
* Dans un grenier quon est bien ad vingt ans.” —BERANGER. 
By ‘Robertson Trowbridge. 


Here is the street—the house is standing yet! 
Four stories up the little window gleams. 
The basement still announces “Rooms To Let ;” 
Through the wide door the dusty sunlight streams. 
But how the place has changed! Across the way 
A tenement its swarming bulk uprears— 
*Twas here I weathered it for many a day, 
With Youth and Hope for friends, at Twenty Years. 


A small hall-room! I seek it half by stealth— 
Who cares? the world may know it if it will! 
The worst is told. I had stout heart, good health, 

A modest clerkship, wants more modest still ; 
Companions, too (I had companions then !)— 

What room in all my “ up-town palace” hears 
Such peals of mirth as yonder little den 

When I and Youth kept house, at Twenty Years! 


*Twas here I brought my bride. In that dim place 
The too brief summer of our joy first smiled. 
Which of your carpet-knights, my queenly Grace, 

To such a lot will woo your mother’s child ? 
Just Powers! how dared we to be gay and glad, 

To face the world, unvexed by cramping fears? 
Rash ?—reckless? We were mad!—how nobly mad 

With the brave wine of Love and Twenty Years! 


Once, as we listened at the window there, 
In the warm sunlight of an April day, 
A sound of loyal thunder filled the air— 
The Massachusetts Sixth marched down Broadway. 
O gallant hearts and times! O drum and fife! 
In *62 I joined the volunteers. 
Poor wounded soldier, lonely waiting wife, 
We learned what glory meant, at Twenty Years! 
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It’s time to go. 
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The place looks chill and drear. 


Fate! were it lot of mine to overlive 
But half the happy days I’ve counted here, 

Td give—what have I that I would not give ?— 
Again to struggle on, to breast the tide, 

To know the worst of Fortune’s frowns and fleers, 
Brave heart within, my darling at my side, 

And all the world to win, at Twenty Years! 
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By Adams Sherman Hill. 


eA HE best rule of read- 

| ing,” says Emer- 
son, “will be a 
method from na- 
ture, and not a 
mechanical one of 
hours and pages. 
It holds each stu- 
dent to a pursuit 
of his native aim, 
instead of a desultory miscellany. Let 
him read what is proper to him, and not 
waste his memory on a crowd of medioc- 
rities. . . . Perhaps the human mind 
would be a gainer if all the secondary 
writers were lost—say, in England, all but 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Bacon, through 
the profounder study so drawn to those 
wonderful minds. With this pilot of 
his own genius, let the student read one, 
or let him read many, he will read ad- 
vantageously. The three prac- 
tical rules, then, which I have to offer 
are: 1. Never read any book that is not 
ayearold. 2. Never read any but famed 
books. 3. Never read any but what you 
like ; or, in Shakespeare’s phrase, 
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‘No profit goes where is no pleasure ta’en : 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect.’ ” 


How few of us live up to the last of 
these three rules! How many waste 
time upon books which they do not en- 
joy, taking them up without a motive 
strong enough to make their reading 
profitable! How many dawdle over 
books, with minds half asleep, in a half- 
hearted effort to do what, for one reason 
or another, appears to be a duty ! 


The rule never to read what one does 
not like is, then, a good rule; but if 
one likes nothing better than the news- 
papers or the novels of the day, what 
becomes of Emerson’s other rules—to 
read no book not a year old, and to 
read none but famed books? How 
many of us would like to confine our 
reading to Shakspere, Milton, and Bacon, 
as Emerson seems to advise? Is it, on 
the whole, desirable to shut our eyes to 
the writings that record the events and 
mirror the life of to-day ? 

The bare statement of these ques- 
tions, which I will not stop to discuss, 
suggests some of the difficulties in the 
way of carrying the first and the second 
of Emerson’s rules into practice. What 
great writer ever did carry them into 
practice? Shakspere, Bacon, and Mil- 
ton, at any rate, did not refuse to read 
any book not a year old. If ever men 
knew their times, they did. Emerson 
himself may or may not have read the 
newspapers with his own eyes, but he cer- 
tainly read them with the eyes of other 
men: he was constantly freshening his 
mind by visits to the city, and by con- 
versation which drew him into the cur- 
rent of the present. 

We may, then, hesitate to accept 
Emerson’s rules in the form in which 
he states them ; but his doctrine, taken 
as a whole, is sound. On the one hand, 
to read books in which one takes no 
pleasure is a waste of time: and if the 
practice be persisted in, in spite of con- 
tinued disgust, it is likely to become 
worse than a waste of time; for it tends 
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to cramp the free play of the mind, and 
to make intercourse with great authors 
a mechanical process instead of a life- 
giving power. On the other hand, to 
read nothing but newspapers and sec- 
ond-rate novels is surely a waste of time : 
and it becomes worse than a waste of 
time if the practice be persisted in, 
without an effort to like something bet- 
ter; for such reading tends to weaken 
the powers of attention and of concen- 
tration, to diminish, if not to destroy, 
freshness of thought and individuality 
of expression, and to relax the mental 
fibre. 

If newspaper English and novel Eng- 
lish had only a general effect upon the 
mind, they would still be likely to injure 
a reader’s own English ; but they have a 
direct and specific influence upon his use 
of language—an influence more wide- 
spread, more insidious, and more harm- 
ful than that coming from any other 
quarter,—and this is especially true in 
the United States, where almost every 
man has his daily or, at least, his weekly 
journal, and almost every woman peri- 
odically takes a dose of current fiction. 

To meet this enormous demand, a host 
of writers have entered the field, who 
are neither by nature nor by education 
well-equipped for work with the pen, 
but who, nevertheless, earn a decent liv- 
ing in this calling, as they would do in 
any other to which they might turn 
their flexible minds. Even writers who 
have literary talent, but lack moral 
stamina, are tempted not to take pains, 
because they perceive that bad wares are 
at least as popular as good ones. 

“Tt seems a pity,” said a gentleman 
the other day to the proprietor of a 
Western journal, “that you should not 
publish more intelligent and better-writ- 
ten notices of new books.” 

“Oh, they're as good as our readers 
want,” was the answer. 

“ My wife,” said another gentleman to 
the editor of a newspaper published in 
a New England city, “enjoys reading 
The Evening Muffin.” 

“T should be better pleased to hear 
that your cook liked the paper,” was the 
reply. 

Such stories would seem to indicate 
that some American journals are con- 
ducted on principles similar to those in 
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vogue in England, if we may credit 
Mr. Thomas Frost’s ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
a Country Journalist,” published in 1886, 
Mr. Frost ascribes the “growing de- 
terioration of journalistic work” to “the 
competition of newspaper proprietors 
and the process of reducing expenses 
that was in constant operation. : 
The diffusion of elementary knowledge,” 
says he, “which flooded mercantile of- 
fices with clerks whose qualifications 
were limited to the ability to write 
legibly and add up columns of figures 
has, for several years past, had the re- 
suit of overrunning the reporterial 
market with lads whose sole qualifica- 
tion for reporting is the knowledge 
of short-hand. As a rule, these young 
gentlemen are ignorant of grammar, in 
many instances cannot spell correctly, 
know little or nothing of modern his- 
tory, the knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to a journalist, and whenever con- 
densation is required are apt to make 
their sentences unintelligible. Their 
employers, looking for their pecuniary 
gains from advertisements rather than 
from the circulation of the paper, con- 
done their deficiencies in consideration 
of their cheapness; and in time they 
are promoted to the editorial room, 
at salaries considerably less than their 
predecessors received, and proceed to 
write leaders and reviews without know- 
ing how to construct a sentence in good 
literary English, or even to write gram- 
matically.” 

No such relation between employer 
and employed as is described by Mr. 
Frost has yet, so far as I know, grown 
up among the persons engaged in the 
production of English novels. There are 
no master-novelists with journeymen at 
work under them, as journeymen worked 
for Dumas the elder. In some cases, 
the tie between publisher and novelist 
seems to be very close; but there is as 
yet no reason to believe that an author's 
independence of action is seriously im- 
paired, or the quality of his work in- 
jured, by his connection with a publisher 
or a magazine. If, however, this branch 
of industry continues to develop as 
rapidly as it has done within the last 
half-century, we may all live to see 
novels issued by large establishments 
organized somewhat after the fashion 
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of newspaper offices, if, indeed, we do 
not see works of fiction produced by 
machinery. 

Meantime, what we do see is a 
“rowing deterioration” in the quality 
of the novels produced from month to 
month, a deterioration brought about 
by general causes very similar to those 
which tempt newspaper proprietors to 
content themselves with inferior work. 
If badly-written novels meet with as 
ready a sale as well-written ones, badly- 
written novels will be supplied in abun- 
dance. In this, as in every other busi- 
ness, skilled workmen are few ; and those 
few, if they find that their skill is not 
appreciated, are in danger of becoming 
careless, or of putting their skill to base 
uses. If they resist these temptations— 
as, fortunately for the world, some do— 
it is because their ambition is not so 
much to get fortune and fame by their 
books as to do their best because it is 
their best. 

In all that I say, lam, of course, speak- 
ing, not of the ideal journal, the journal 
that is conducted in all its departments 
by men of culture (if such a journal 
there be), not of the novels of Thack- 
eray or of George Eliot, but of the news- 
papers and the novels of the day. 

Even of these I am far from denying 
that they have certain merits not to be 
despised. Most of us would probably 
find it difficult to induce the editor of a 
daily newspaper to put our thoughts on 
the Irish question into type, or to per- 
suade a publisher of successful novels to 
print our version of the old story of 
Amandus and Amanda. Our contribu- 
tions to a newspaper would probably 
lack the very qualities that give success 
to editorial articles, which, though far 
from being models of good English, are 
nevertheless skilfully adapted to the in- 
telligence and the taste of their readers ; 
or to paragraphs from the “facile pen” 
of a reporter, written in language that 
would make Addison turn in his grave, 
but containing the facts which people 
want to know, and stating them in such 
a fashion that the hasty reader gets hold 
of them at once. Our novels, though 
they might not violate the rules of gram- 
mar, or paint scenes and characters with 
a brush too big for both subject and 
artist, might nevertheless be deticient in 
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the art of inventing an interesting story 
and of telling it in an interesting man- 
ner, in knowledge of human nature, and 
in skill in construction, not to speak of 
the “local color ” and local dialect which 
jaded minds demand nowadays. I can- 
not, indeed, believe, as some writers 
appear to do, that if Junius should re- 
appear, he would find in our newspaper 
offices so many pens more powerful than 
his that he would gladly withdraw into 
obscurity again; or that if Thackeray 
should come back under another name, 
he would have a cool reception from a 
public accustomed to better work : but 
I am sure that successful newspapers 
and novels, with all their defects, are 
not without merit. 

The misfortune is that it is the defects 
rather than the merits, the bad Eng- 
lish rather than the good, that strikes 
the eye and sticks in the memory. The 
faults of newspaper English rapidly 
spread through space,—a phrase that 
was hatched in Texas or Iowa living long 
enough to appear in the columns of an 
“esteemed contemporary ” in Maine, and, 
if very bad, to be embalmed by a metro- 
politan journal within marks of quota- 
tion. The faults of novel English de- 
scend from generation to generation. 
From Scott the second-rate novelist 
catches, not his naturalness, vigor, man- 
liness, invention, observation, skill in 
narration, but his occasional grandilo- 
quence, commonplaceness in thought, 
or slovenliness in expression; from 
Dickens, not his vividness, pathos, and 
knowledge of life, but his exaggerations 
of nature, his eccentricities of language, 
the alloy left in his style by his early 
experience as reporter. Whatever in 
Bulwer or Disraeli is pinchbeck ; what- 
ever in the Bronté sisters is “intense,” 
in the modern slang use of that word ; 
whatever in Thackeray verges on coarse- 
ness, or sentimentality, or prolixity ; 
whatever in George Eliot is awkward 
or over-scientific in expression,—is ab- 
sorbed by inferior writers, combined 
with their own weaknesses, and repro- 
duced in monstrous forms. 

As most novelists read newspapers, 
and most journalists read current fic- 
tion, writers of the one class catch bad 
English from those of the other class, 
and adapt it to their own purposes. 
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Hence such differences in the use of 
language as exist between the two are, 
for the most part, traceable either to 
differences in subject-matter or to the 
fact, already adverted to, that newspa- 
pers are read by more men than women, 
and novels by more women than men. 

In newspaper English, the tendency 
is to sacrifice elegance and refinement 
to the “forceful” or the “funny”; in 
novel English, to sacrifice vigor and 
compactness to the sentimental or the 
fanciful. The old-fashioned newspaper, 
written to please the respectable and 
conservative classes, abounds in sono- 
rous platitudes and sententious com- 
monplace ; in the old-fashioned novel, 
written to please female philistines, 
platitudes are served with love or re- 
ligion, and sententiousness is adorned 
with flowers of speech and flanked by 
descriptions of heroes and heroines and 
of scenery. The new-fashioned news- 
paper, being addressed to a public 
which likes its fare hot and well spiced, 
abounds in slang of all sorts, from that 
of Congress to that of the prize-fight 
pr the horse-race; the new-fashioned 
novel, being addressed to girls, young 
and old, with more curiosity than ex- 
perience, spices its pages plentifully 
with French or pseudo-French, with the 
argot of society, and with expressions 
which seem risqués to the ingénue. 

In an age demanding brevity, the nov- 
elist is apt to eke out his story with 
petty details that might better be left 
to the imagination, with obvious reflec- 
tions, or with irrelevant digressions ; 
the journalist is apt to swamp his facts 
or his opinions in a flood of words. 
Sentences and paragraphs may be clear 
and vigorous, but the chapter or the 
article as a whole is obscure and weak. 
The beginning may be attached to the 
end, but it is not easy to get hold or to 
keep hold of the thread of connection. 

Often editorial articles—to borrow a 
happily-mixed metaphor — “ smack of 
the mill,” the journalist sinking his in- 
dividuality in that of the journal to 
which he contributes. Even if he had 
the desire he has not the time to be 
himself, as he has not the time to be 
concise. For the individuality of the 


novelist there is a better chance ; but 
he also is in haste to get his wares on 
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the market, and is inspired by the idols 
of the market-place rather than by the 
spirit within him. If one of his books 
makes a hit, he copies and copies it until 
his manner becomes mannerism, his char- 
acters dolls or caricatures, his scenery 
like that of the old-fashioned drop-cur- 
tain. 

In both novels and newspapers, nice 
distinctions in thought and precision in 
language are rare. Superlatives prevail. 
There is little gradation, little light and 
shade, little of the delicate discrimina- 
tion, the patient search for truth, and 
the conscientious effort to express truth 
exactly, which characterize the work of 
a master. 

To speak of offences against grammar 
and idiom would be to go into minutie 
foreign tomy purpose. Such offences are 
common, as everybody knows, and will 
be common, so long as uneducated or 
imperfectly-educated persons are at lib- 
erty to handle their pens as they will, 
without supervision or guidance. Nor 
is it worth while to dwell upon the affec- 
tation of using words and phrases which 
are no longer in good usage except in 
verse, or on the bad habit of making 
stale quotations—a habit which may 
be studied at one of its sources in the 
writings of Hazlitt, of whom Byron said 
that his style suffered from a cutaneous 
eruption. 

Newspapers and novels alike keep their 
“pet words”—words which, like other 
pets, are often in the way, often fill 
places that belong to their betters. A 
good speech is termed “breezy” or 
“neat”; a good style, “crisp” or “in- 
cisive”; an “utterance” or a comely 
countenance, “ clear-cut” or “ clean-cut.” 
Bad features are “accentuated ” by sick- 


ness. Lectures are “punctuated” with 
applause. Many things, from noses to 


tendencies, are “pronounced.” A clergy- 
man “performs” at a funeral ; a musi- 
cian “officiates” at the piano-forte. Many 
questions are “pivotal.” Many things, 
from a circus to a new book, have an 
“advent.” Every week something is “in- 
augurated ” or “initiated.” A few years 
ago newspapers were talking of A. or 
B. as being of that “ilk.” A word just: 
now in vogue is “weird.” We read not 
only of the “weird” beauty of Keats, 
but also of the “ weirdest ” misconstruc- 
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tions of facts, or mis-statements of prin- 
ciples. “Factor” and “feature” appear 
in the oddest company, and “ environ- 
ment” has become a weariness to the 
spirit. 

Newspapers and novels are each fond 
of the last new word that has crept into 
the slang of the day from some quarter 
too obscure to be known or too vulgar 
to be named. We read, for example, of 
schemes for “ raking in the dimes.” One 
poetical paragraph ends: “It pulls one 
up dreadfully in one’s reverie to hear,” 
ete. Newspapers “ take stock in” a sen- 
ator, and “ get to the bottom fact” of a 
discussion. The hero of one novel is 
“padded to the nines”; the heroine of 
another has a brow, eyes, and face that 
are all “‘ strung up to the concert-pitch.” 
The journalist’s candidate and the novel- 
ist’s villain alike “put in an appear- 
ance.” 

The disposition to obscure the mean- 
ing by the use of technical expressions is 
not unknown in newspapers, but it shows 
itself chietly in novels. There are much 
worse instances of this than George 
Eliot’s “‘ dynamic” in her description of 
Gwendolen at the beginning of Daniel 
Deronda (a word which called forth 
much criticism when the book was first 
published), or than a less famous novel- 
ist’s “neuralgia of the emotions.” Even 
in The Heart of Midlothian we are told 
that “the acid fermentation ” of a dis- 
pute was “at once neutralized by the 
powerful alkali implied in the word se- 
eret.” A much later novel talks of the 
“effect of the meerschaum’s subtle in- 
fluence upon certain groups of gangli- 
onic nerve-cells deep in his cerebrum.” 
Another remarks that, “‘as men gravitate 
toward their leading grievance, he went 
off at a tangent.” Still another speaks 
of “undergoing molecular moral disin- 
tegration.” 

Another set of faults seem to spring 
from the belief on the part of certain 
journalists and novelists, and of the 
young writers who have caught the 
malady from them, that there are not 
enough words in the English language 
to supply their needs, and that, there- 
fore, it is necessary to coin just a few 
more, or at least to take them from the 
mint of some other journalist. Hence 
the appearance, a few years ago, of new 
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pronouns (now forgotten), as if those 
which answered for Addison and Gold- 
smith were incapable of doing the more 
important business of the present. 
Hence new forms for old words, and 
new formations from old words. One 
journal tells its readers that “‘ mental- 
ity,’ though not in the dictionaries, is a 
good English word.” Another says: 
“*Christmasing’; we ought to have 
such a word”. The hero of one novel 
is “ garmented ”; that of another is en- 
gaged in “ battle-axing ” difficulties. A 
heroine has a terrible “ disappoint.” 
A traveller “ gondoles” in Amsterdam. 
A journalist talks of “downing” Ma- 
hone. A popular writer talks of a 
“slowing” carriage, of “rural mechan- 
ics too idle to mechanize.” “ Burglar- 
ize” is a newspaper word, but “bur- 
gled” has been borrowed for fiction 
from “The Pirates of Penzance.” We 
read of sounds hollow and “echoey ” ; 
of “faddists ” (people with fads) ; of a 
bow which “grotesqued ” a compliment ; 
of an “ aborigine ” (apparently the singu- 
lar of aborigines) ; of a “caddess ” * (de- 
fined to be a “cad of the feminine gen- 
der”); of the “genius of swellness ” ; 
of “flirtees” as well as flirts ; of little 
fellows who “cheek” bigger ones; of 
men whose good looks do not atone for 
the “lacks” or the “lackness” of their 
characters, and of desires which are 
“‘wide-horizoned.” It would be easy 
to extend this list, if either my readers 
or I had the appetite to go through 
what a recent writer terms “a menu 
bristling with word-coinage.” 

Another characteristic of both news- 
paper and novel English comes some- 
times from the desire of the writer to 
show that he commands language that 
moves in the highest circles, and some- 
times from his wish to be funny. I refer, 
of course, to the practice of using the 
longest and most high-sounding words 
and expressions—words which no one 
would think of using in conversation or 
in familiar correspondence. “Scribes” 
of this class,as they call themselves, 


* The history of this word is instructive. It appears 
for the first time in print, I believe, in The Prime Minister 
(ii., xvii.), where Trollope says that Lady Glencora de- 
clared that she ‘* would shake hands with no more parlia- 
mentary cads and ‘ caddesses’—a word which Her Grace 
condescended to coin for her own use.” Later novelists 
seem to accept the duchess’ little joke as a part of the lan- 
guage. 














“savor” their wine instead of tasting it, 
“locate ” men and women instead of plac- 
ing them, “imbibe ” instead of drinking. 
Their facts are “‘ proven,” their streets are 
“‘paven ” or “semi-paven,” and the peo- 
ple who dine at their houses are “ com- 


mensals.” With them a dressing-case 
becomes “travelling arrangements”; 


“sales-ladies” stand beside “ counter- 
jumpers”; seats are “ resumed ” ; souls 
are “perused”; prices are “altitudi- 
nous”; a politician who happens to be 
in town blossoms into a “visiting 
statesman”; an author “ obligates,” in- 
stead of binding, himself; a visitor “ re- 
freshes his olfactory organ ” with a pinch 
of snuff; a fortune quickly made is said 
to be “as stupendously large as phe- 
nomenally swift won.” The last citation, 
which is from a prominent journalist, is 
perhaps no worse in its way than “ po- 
tential liquid refreshment,” an expres- 
sion used by Disraeli and copied many 
times since; than a later novelist’s 
remark that “the footfalls of a little 
black mare annotated the silence of the 
place,” while “an isolated stellulated light 
illumined the snow ”; or than a brilliant 
woman’s designation of veteran soldiers 
as “mutilated pages of history,” Per- 
haps, however, the palm may be carried 
off by a novelist who speaks of “the 
impression she gave from her litile slit- 
like tacit sources”—that is, apparently, 
her eyes. 

In this last characteristic, novel Eng- 
lish has, perhaps, taken the lead. In- 
stances of it in its serious form are to 
be found even in Scott, when he is in 
what he himself calls his “big bow- 
wow” mood—as, “The creak of the 
screw-nails presently announced that the 
lid of the last mansion of mortality was 
in the act of being secured above its 
tenant.” Instances of it in its humorous 
form are to be found even in Dickens, 
when the reporter in him gets the better 
of the humorist—as, ‘“‘The celebration 
is a breakfast, because a dinner on the 
desired scale of sumptuosity cannot be 
achieved within less limits than those of 
the non-existent palatial residence of 
which so many people are madly en- 
vious.” 

Word-pictures, so called, sometimes 
hang on newspaper columns ; and they 
abound in recent novels. One author 
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declares that “God’s gold” was in his 
heroine's hair ; for “it was shot through 
with sunset spikes of yellow light.” An- 
other says of the heroine that “the sun- 
light made a rush at her rich chestnut 
hair,” and describes ‘ her white teeth 
showing like pearls dropped in a rose, 
and a white throat in a foam of creamy 
laces.” Another says that “the moon 
searched out the deep-red lines” in the 
heroine’s hair, and that her lips had 
“musical curves.” We read of a land- 
scape which is “a perfect symphony in 
brown,” and of a woman who is “a 
ravishing symphony in white, pale 
green, and gold ”; of a sun “resting on 
the hill like a drop of blood on an eye- 
lid”; of a moon that “lies pale, with 
her chin upon the hill”; of a head 
“with one little round spot on the top 
reminding one of what a bird’s-eye view 
might show of Drummond Lake in the 
Dismal Swamp” ; and of a woman whose 
‘small hand, which seemed to blush at 
its own naked beauties, supported her 
head, imbedded in the volumes of her 
hair, like the fairest alabaster set in the 
deepest ebony.” 

To enumerate all the varieties of bad 
English to be found in newspapers and 
novels would be an unprofitable as well 
as a difficult task. I have contented 
myself with naming some of the more 
obvious ones to which a reader is ex- 
posed, and by which his own English 
will be injured unless he guards himself 
with the utmost care. To that end we 
should not too hastily believe that read- 
ing of this class is the only reading 
worth while, but should make a strenu- 
ous effort to like something better, and 
should persist in the effort until suc- 
cess is reached. If Shakspere and Mil- 
ton are distasteful, one may try Pope 
or Cowper, Tennyson or Whittier. If 
George Eliot is dull, one may try Field- 
ing or Hawthorne, Thackeray or Charles 
Reade, Scott or Trollope. If Bacon 
seems heavy, Emerson or Ruskin is at 
hand. For every reader there is some 


well-written book which he can enjoy if 
he will, and which may serve as an anti- 
dote to the noxious effects produced by 
the novels and the newspapers of the time. 

Is this all that can be done? If it is, 
what hope can we cherish that pure 
English will hold its own, even as well 
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as it has done, against the enemies that 
assail it on every side ? 

One thing we may be sure of: people 
will not give up reading ephemeral pub- 
lications. Such publications, on the con- 
trary, seem destined to appear in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, and to be 
yead more and more; for, as time goes 
on, pecple take more and more interest 
in the world they live in. They will 
read to-day’s newspaper, however poor 
in itself, because it has the breath of 
to-day’s life in it. They will give their 
attention more readily to a clever story 
in the last magazine than to Miss Aus- 
ten’s “ Emma,” because the atmosphere 
of “Emma” is not, and that of the new 
story is, their atmosphere. The tide 
sets strongly one way, and it will make 
short work of any Mrs. Partington who 
tries to stop it with her broom. 

Another thing seems to be pretty 
clear: a writer who wishes to be read 
must have something to say, and he 
must be able to say it in an interesting 
manner. People do not prefer bad 
English to good ; but if the good Eng- 
lish is in a dull piece of writing, and the 
bad English in a clever one, they will 
(and with reason) choose the latter. 

It follows that improvement in the 
quality of current English is to be 
brought about, if at all, not by vain 
efforts to prevent the production or the 
dissemination of newspapers and novels, 
but by raising the average of those that 
are produced. Men and women of cult- 
ue and of high aims must be brought 
into the business. Students in our col- 
leges who are looking to book-making 
or to journalism as a profession, must 
be urged to keep constantly in mind that 
whatever they write should, always and 
under all conditions, be their best ; and 
that by best is meant, not merely English 
that will bear grammatical and rhetor- 
ical tests, but English that means some- 
thing, and means it so strongly that a 
reader who has once begun the article 
or the chapter feels obliged to finish it. 


I speak of college graduates, not be- 
cause I believe that they have a monop- 
oly of good English—far from it—but 
because of late years large numbers of 
them have taken to the pen for a living, 
and because they are exposed to special 
dangers. Men whose style is the result 
of self-directed effort will guard jeal- 
ously what it has cost them so much 
pains to acquire ; but the “liberally edu- 
cated” youth, who knows all that Mur- 
ray and Blair can teach him, is tempted, 
when he discovers (as he is pretty sure 
to do) his inferiority in some respects to 
the self-educated reporter at the desk by 
his side, who began life as an office-boy, 
but who has acquired “the newspaper- 
sense” and has mastered the tricks of the 
trade—is tempted, and sometimes, alas, 
yields to the temptation, to sacrifice his 
English to his desire to attract attention. 
If, however, his English be hardy enough 
to withstand the chilling influences that 
surround it, if he uses it, not as an end 
in itself, but as a means to something 
more important, he may not only keep 
it in its purity for his own use, but may 
also make it felt in his little world as a 
purifying and inspiring force. 

Even if #hose who serve the public, 
whether in newspapers or in novels, 
write as well as the conditions under 
which they labor will permit, it will still 
be the plain duty of readers not to 
give too much of their time to publi- 
cations that are like the flower of the 
field, which to-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven or the waste-basket. 
At its best, journalism can never, in any 
of its forms, take the place of literature. 
It does not, as literature does, lift us 
out of the trivial interests and petty 
passions of daily life into a pure and in- 
vigorating air. It does not, as litera- 
ture does, speak a language so noble 
that while we read we forget our own 
vulgar and provincial modes of speech. 
Too often, on the contrary, it echoes 
our lowest selves in its methods, its 
manners, and its English. 























THE WONDERFUL COUNTRY. 


‘By John Boyle O'Reilly. 


THERE once was a time when, as old songs prove it, 
The earth was not round, but an endless plain ; 
The sea was as wide as the heavens above it— 
Just millions of miles, and begin again. 
And that was the time—ay, and more’s the pity 
It ever should end !—when the world could play, 
When singers told tales of a crystal city 
In a wonderful country far away! 


But the schools must come, with their scales and measures, 


To limit the visions and weigh the spells: 
They scoffed at the dreamers with rainbow treasures, 
And circled the world in their parallels ; 
They charted the vales and the sunny meadows, 
Where minstrels might ride for a year and a day; 
They sounded the depths and they pierced the shadows 
Of that wonderful country far away. 


For fancies they gave us their microscopics ; 
For knowledge, a rubble of fact and doubt ; 
Wing-broken and caged, like a bird from the tropics, 
Romance at the wandering stars looked out. 
Cold Reason, they said, is the earthly Eden ; 
Go, study its springs, and its ores assay ; 
But fairer the flowers and fields forbidden 
Of that wonderful country far away. 


They questioned the slumbering baby’s laughter, 
And cautioned its elders to dream by rule; 
All mysteries past and to come hereafter 
Were settled and solved in their common school. 
But sweeter the streams and the wild birds singing, 
The friendships and loves that were true alway ; 
The gladness unseen, like a far bell ringing, 
In that wonderful country far away. 


Nay, not in their Reason our dear illusion, 
But truer than truths that are measured and weighed— 
O land of the spirit! where no intrusion 
From bookmen or doubters shall aye be made! 
There still breaks the murmuring sea to greet us 
On shadowy valley and peaceful bay ; 
And souls that were truest still wait to meet us 
In that wonderful country far away! 
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‘* And some are hearing, 


MOTIF OF BIRD-SONG. 


Thompson. 


eagerly, the wild, 


Thrilling liquidity of dewy piping.” —KEATs. 


wre HAT may be called 
the romance of 
bird-song has been 
the common prop- 
erty of poets and 
enthusiastic de- 
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mean contagion of letters slipped into 
the life of man. Indeed, ever since 
the old Hebrew lyrist heard the voice 
of the turtle in his land, there has been 
ahuman echo to every trill and warble 
fung out of bush and bough all round 
the vernal circle of the earth. It has been 
well said by one of our ablest ornithol- 
ogists, Dr. Coues, that man and bird 
are the two animals that sing and enjoy 
song. This love of sweet sounds has 
formed between these widely different 
and extremely specialized beings a gold- 
en cord of sympathy, which has been 
kept sweetly vibrating for ages with in- 
terchange of melodious mouthings. 

Thave often thought that it would be 
a most welcome book, if some competent 
person should construct a carefully ar- 
ranged anthology of the bird-lyrics wor- 
thy of note written in English since the 
days of Chaucer ; or, better still, of all 
the best bird-songs of every language 
from the beginning of time. Such a 
work would disclose a singular and 
beautiful phase of human history—a 
phase from which the literary student 
night gather rich treasure, and out of 
hich the scientist might distil the es- 
sence of precious truths. 

Doubtless there is a cause, deep set 
in the mystery of life, from which ar ises, 
in accordance with some natural law, 
the instinctive interchange of affection 
between man and the soug-birds. Isay 
instinctive because Iam not convinced 
that reason has anything to do with the 
matter, Aman may be an ardent ad- 





nirer of birds, and yet be an enthusias- 


tic sportsman—ready to kill them for 
mere amusement, in which he is as ir- 
rational as is the jay that would pluck 
out the eyes of him who feeds it in the 
dead of winter, provided it chanced to 
imagine the eyes to be as luscious as the 
berries of the brier. 

There is an impulse—a law—other 
than the instinctive movement toward 
food and protection, which causes the 
song-bird to get close to man. I could 
gather many facts together in proof of 
this. Indeed, ‘all the lower animals are 
capable of loving man, and many of 
them have often and voluntarily sought 
to show such affection. 

Mr. Huxley, in accordance with the 
inference enforced by a great number of 
anatomical facts, has grouped the birds 
and reptiles together under the name 
sauropsida ; and it has come to be pret- 
ty generally admitted among scientists 
that, whether the avian race has or has 
not actually descended from a reptilian 
ancestor, there is certainly a likeness 
existing which justifies the inference of 
such an origin, especially in the absence 
of any tenable theory to the contrary 
based on scientific reasoning. In this 
connection it is a striking fact that no 
mammal, of its own accord, ever has 
sought the companionship of man as 
freely and sincerely, so to speak, as 
many of the birds and some of the rep- 
tiles have. I have seen toads, lizards, 
and even snakes exhibit great satisfac- 
tion in finding a cosey nook for them- 
selves in human habitations. I once 
had a toad friend who fattened to enor- 
mous size at my expense, and I had am- 
ple opportunity to note the growth 
(quite apace with his corporeal expan- 
sion) of his affection for me. He sought 
my acquaintance and cultivated my 
friendship of his own motion, evident- 
ly taking it for granted that I could not 
fail to feel highly honored by his atten- 
tions. Birds have made their love for 
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man so well known that I need offer no 
instances. A few words in the way of 
suggestion, however, may not be amiss, 
with a view to leading up to a consider- 
ation of the origin of the song-impulse 
in birds. Genuine song, or, rather, mu- 
sic-making, is within the power of com- 
paratively few of the avian family ; but 
we may consider such birds as the 
meadow-lark, the bluebird, and the 
bluejay, that can utter a bar of two or 
three sweet notes, song-birds for all the 
purposes we have in view, and from 
these lowly and slightly gifted ones we 
may pass up along the line to such mu- 
sical prodigies as the nightingale and 
the mocking-bird. 

Pious minds, influenced by the charm 
of spring, long ago came to the conclu- 
sion that song-birds were ecstatic wor- 
shippers of Deity, and that all their pip- 
ings were conscious praise-offerings. At 
the other extreme, the scientists have re- 
ferred bird-song to erotic impulses when 
in the spring the wild-bird’s fancy 


‘Lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


What shall we say of the caged bird 
that sings in a broken and sketchy way 
the whole year round? Does captivity en- 
gender perennial piety? or does it make 
the tender passion unquenchably and con- 
stantly burn? I have heard the crested 
titmouse utter its slight song-sketch in 
mid-January on parallel 40° north when 
the thermometer indicated a heavy dip 
below zero. On the other hand, I have 
known fine male mocking-birds that re- 
fused to sing for two weeks together in 
the most golden period of a southern 
spring-time, when the felicity of the mat- 
ing and nesting experience was at its 
highest height. I have watched a lonely 
bluejay, a mile removed from his mate, 
sit on a bough and, with a peculiar rhyth- 
mic motion of the body, give forth a low, 
wheedling strain which could not be 
heard more than ten or twenty yards 
away. The indigo-bird has a very sweet, 
twittering song, which is scarcely loud 
enough to be distinguished two rods 
from where he sits, and yet he will pour 
it forth ecstatically in the midst of a 
prairie, with none of his species within 
the horizon. I have heard the meadow- 


lark and the bluebird pipe their dreamy 
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scores in every month of the year, re. 
gardless of the season of love. The cay. 
dinal grosbeak does not wait for the 
time 


‘*Whan that Aprille with her showres swoote 
The drought of March hath pierced to the 
roote,” 


in order to begin his loud and cheery 
fluting in the thickets, but will act as if 
December were 


‘as pleasant as May.” 


Still, the larger fact is that spring is 
the season, when the volume of bird. 
song poured round the world is incom. 
parably stronger, fuller, and sweeter 
than at any other; and that, too, is the 
season of mating and of nesting. Ow 
finest songsters, notably the mocking. 
bird, the cat-bird, and the brown thrush, 
rarely “tune their throats” before the 
earliest wild-flowers bloom. I have no. 
ticed that on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico the first song of the mocking. 
bird is a pretty safe announcement of 
the blowing of the pitcher-plant and 
the little white daisy in the sandy bogs 
of the pineries. And the further fact 
that these plants and the mocking-bird’s 
voice vary in their coming between et 
tremes reaching from the 10th of Febr- 
ary to the 15th of March, according to 
the season, is significant of some fine 
sympathetic relationship between the 
vernal impulse and that of the birds 
song. I was of the opinion until quite 
recently that the bird’s vocal organs w- 
derwent a change, just before the mat- 
ing season, which specially fitted them 
for melodious utterances ; but many 
dissections have proved the contrary. 
There is no appreciable organic change 
in the syrinx, larynx, tongue, or mouth 
of the mocking-bird, the brown thrush, 
or the cat-bird, in the spring. 

Nearly all the most charming of the 
singing-birds prefer the early morning 
and the evening twilight for their vocal 
performances, though some of them sig 
far in the night. The matin-song of ow 
American robin will convince anyolt 
who observes closely that the witcher 
of the dewy, fragrant day-dawn is the 
bird’s inspiration, and no person wh 
has heard the mocking-bird’s dream] 
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night-lay can doubt that it is a fine ex- 
ression of the nocturnal influence. The 
Baltimore oriole comes to our Northern 
States in May, and he comes as if float- 
ing down the tide of his own rather 
monotonously sweet song. For a time 
be sings from dawn till dark, in a fit- 
ful, wandering way, as he flits about all 
alone. His notes have an absent-minded 
ring, as if in his diligence in food-hunt- 
ing he were forgetting to put expression 
into his lay. Indeed, all our birds use 
what we call their voices, just as we use 
ours, for the purposes of expression gen- 
erally, and I am convinced that bird- 
song proper, though oftengst the ex- 
pression of some phase of the tender 
passion, is not confined to such expres- 
sion. In a limited way birds have their 
lrric and their dramatic moods, their 
serious and their comic songs, their 
recitative and their oratorical methods. 
They are conscious of any especial su- 
periority of voice, just as they are keenly 
aware of any particular brilliancy of col- 
orson their plumage. It may be noticed, 
in passing, that here again the birds and 
reptiles agree (many of the latter giving 
evidence of a taste for bright colors), 
while below man no other animals show 
much more than mere curiosity in this 
regard. A parrot having gay feathers 
in its wings and tail will display them to 
please your eye in return for the favor 
ofa nut or a cracker, without ever hav- 
ing been taught to doit. It is conscious 
of the fact that brilliant colors are ac- 
ceptable to the eye, and it instinctively 
seeks to thank you, so to say, by the 
delicate strut which uncovers all its hid- 
den wealth of red, yellow, and blue. So 
the sweetest sounds at its command are 
instinctively flung out by the song-bird 
whenever it feels especially happy. The 
nigratory song-birds, upon their spring 
urival, are (no doubt) delighted at find- 
ing themselves once more in their breed- 
ng haunts, and immediately they begin 
togive free vent to their feelings through 
their melodious throats. It would be 
interesting to know whether or not they 
do the same at the extreme southern end 
of their migration. I have noted that 
long the gulf-coast of Mississippi and 
Louisiana the non-resident mocking- 

tds, when they first come in from far- 
ther south, are noisily communicative of 
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their ecstatic pleasure. For a few days 
they make the groves ring with their 
songs, then pass on farther north, many 
of them finally reaching Tennessee, some 
going over the mountains to Kentucky, 
and a few touching with a light spray of 
melody the southernmost knobs of Ohio 
and Indiana. I might easily mass a 
large sum of facts going to show that no 
one desire or instinctive emotion is the 
sole cause of bird-song. That the ten- 
der passion engenders lyrical fervor and 
makes a feathered troubadour of the 
gay sylvan lover there can be no doubt, 
but love is not always at the root of the 
lay. The song-bird is a gourmand of 
the most pronounced type, and we find 
him going into a rapture of sweet sounds 
over a feast of insects or fruit. He en- 
joys bright colors, too, so that he is al- 
ways hilarious when he finds himself in 
the midst of green leaves and beautiful 
bloom-sprays. A haw-bush or wild ap- 
ple-tree in full flower often is the in- 
spiration of the brown thrush and the 
cat-bird. In a certain way, indeed, the 
birds are true poets, singing forth the in- 
fluence of their environments—just as 
Burns sang his, just as Millet painted 
his. I do not mean to be fanciful in 
this regard. Call it instinct, as it is, 
and say that birds do not reason, which 
is true; but add, nevertheless, the in- 
disputable fact that instinct is of kin to 
genius, in that it has its origin (as genius 
has its) in the simplest and purest ele- 
ments of nature, and so you will get my 
meaning. 

It is impossible to know, with any de- 
gree of certainty, how clear or how dim 
may be the bird’s conception of melody 
or of beauty ; but we can know that its 
enjoyment of color and sweet sounds is 
most intense. The woodpecker, beating 
his unique call on a bit of hard, elastic 
wood, is making an effort, blind and crude 
enough, but still an effort, to express a 
musical mood vaguely floating in his 
nature. We may not laugh at him, so 
long as from the interior of Africa ex- 
plorers bring forth the hideous carica- 
tures of musical instruments that some 
tribes of our own genus delight them- 
selves withal. Among the Southern ne- 
groes it was once common to see a 
dancer going through an intricate terpsi- 
chorean score to the music of a “ pat,” 
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which was a rhythmical hand-clapping 
performed by a companion. I mention 
this in connection with the suggestion 
that the chief difference between the 
highest order of bird-music and the low- 
est order of man-music is expressed by 
the word rhythm. There is no such an 
element as the rhythmic beat in any 
bird-song that I have heard. Modula- 
tion and fine shades of “ color,” as the 
musical critic has it, together with melo- 
dious phrasing, take the place of rhythm. 
The meadow-lark, in its mellow fluting, 
comes very near to a measure of two 
rhythmic beats, and the mourning dove 
puts a throbbing cadence into its plaint ; 
but the accent which the human ear de- 
mands is wholly wanting in each case. 
On the other hand, the mocking-bird, 
the cat-bird, and the brown thrush ac- 
centuate their songs, but not rhythmi- 
cally ; indeed, the cat-bird’s utterance is 
an impetuous stream of glittering ac- 
cents, as it were—irregular, tricksy, 
flippant, and yet as symmetrical, in a 
certain sense, as the bird itselfi—and the 
mocking-bird’s song is like a flashing 
stream of water flowing over stones in 
the sunlight and flinging ariose bubbles 
and tinkling spray in every direction. I 
have watched birds at their singing un- 
der many and widely differing circum- 
stances, and I am sure that they express 
joyous anticipation, present content and 
pleasant recollection, each as the mood 
moves, and all with equal ease. It is 
not so plain, however, that the avian 
nature is fitted to formulate hate, or sor- 
row, or anger in song, for any unpleasant 
mood seems to take expression in cries 
altogether unmusical. I have never 
heard one sweet note by any angry or, in 
any way, unhappy bird. The avian life 
is beset with every danger except, proba- 
bly, that of epidemic disease, and yet so 
flexible and elastic is it that the moment 
any terrible ordeal is past the bird is 
quite ready for a new and energetic ef- 
fort in song-singing. 

It may not be out of the way to say, 
in parentheses, here, that the practice of 
studying domesticated or semi-domesti- 
cated birds, with a view to applying the 
results to forming a theory of wild-bird 
life, is by no means a safe one. Domes- 
tication deprives birds of their proper 
food, and tends to shorten their lives 
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and to disintegrate their characters, 4 
mocking-bird ‘reared in captivity is very 
interesting, and it may sing loudly and 
well, but it is not to be compared with 
the free wild-bird that sings in a south. 
ern grove, with its mate demurely hoy. 
ering near. Domestication induces dp. 
parture from fixed habit, and in the 
highly specialized song-bird fixed habit 
is dev eloped to almost the last degree ; 
in fact, is not the highest type of bird 
the completest animal, in point of phys. 
ical equipoise and fitness for indefinite 
prolongation of individual life, that the 
earth holds, man not excepted? I do 
not undert ake to answer my interrogs. 
tory directly ; but to me it is sienificant 
in this connection that of all the hu. 
dreds—nay, thousands—of wild-birds 
that I have killed, and have seen killed, 
and of all that I have dissected for 
one purpose or other, I have never 
found one that was diseased, so far as 
I could discover, save from wounds, w- 
less the presence of intestinal worms in 
a perfectly strong and healthy-appear- 
ing subject may have indicated disease, 
I have dissected and minutely examined 
the mouth, throat, larynx, syrinx, and 
lungs of a great number of song-birds, 
and in every case those organs have been 
in a perfectly normal and healthy state, 
so far as I could by any means discover. 
Among human beings a fine voice is the 
notable exception ; among male mocking- 
birds in a wild state there is no excep- 
tion—they all sing, and so nearly equally 
well that it requires close attention to 
discover any difference. So one wid 
bluebird’s piping is practically identical, 
in volume, compass, and timbre, with 
that of every other wild male bluebirl 
in the world. From this and a hundred 
kindred facts, it is safe to say that ger- 
eration and the constant transmission 
organic power and equipoise are vely 
nearly perfect with birds of the highest 
order. Indeed, in song, as in so maly 
other ways, the bird shows the operation 
ofa nearly unerring heredity, and I have 
been forced to conclude, from all that 
I have been able to note in the lives and 
habits of song-birds, that a good pat 
of bird-song is the mechanical respon 
to what may be called hereditary met 
ory. The mocking-bird, reared in cap 
tivity, far from the haunts of its ancé 
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tors, will repeat the cries of birds it has 
never seen and whose voices it has never 
heard. I have heard it do this. Not 
only the power to mimic is hereditary, 

but there, lingering in the bird’s nature, 

js the memory, so to call it, of the voices 
it is born to mimic—the voices its an- 
sestors mimicked ten thousand years 
ago. 

“It has been the fashion for men of 
science to make light of the common le- 
gend of the power of birds and other 
animals to foretell rain and other mete- 
orological phenomena ; but I long ago 
learned to credit it in a large degree. 
Birds are not always right in “their pre- 
dictions, because weather-threats are not 
always carried out. The yellow-billed 
cuckoo is more vociferous when the ba- 
rometer indicates rain, but often the ba- 
rometer fails to fetch the shower. The 
tree-frog, another sort of song-bird, 
squeals and chirps at the first indication 
of a rain-atmosphere, but the rain may 
filto come. Birds sing with emphasis 
after a shower, as if they felt as much 
refreshed as the violets, and the clover, 
and the maple-leaves, and no doubt they 
do thus express some sense of delight 
in their revivified surroundings, just. as 
they have sung or cackled in pleasant 
anticipation of “the same before it came. 

I have seen a mocking-bird eat the 
best part of a luscious pear or apricot, 
and then leap to the topmost spray of 
the tree and sing as if it would trill it- 
self into fragments for very joy of the 
feast. The shrike cannot sing, but af- 
ter impaling a grasshopper on a thorn 
he will make a hideous effort to be melo- 
dious over the deed. So the bluejay 
wil utter its softest and sweetest ‘“oo- 
dle-doo, oodle-doo,” as soon as it has 
wiped its bill clear of the blood-stain 
received in murdering a nest-full of 
young sparrows. Even the belted king- 
fisher cackles gleefully every time he 
swallows a minnow, as the barn-yard 
hen does when she has laid an ege. 

Buffon, in his charming sketch of the 
mocking-bird, written over a hundred 
years ago, graphically describes its dra- 
matic powers and the feeling it exhibits 
while singing: “It thrills ‘to its own 
Voice, and accompanies it with measured 
movements that are always suited to the 
inexhaustible variety of its phrases, natu- 
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ral and acquired. Its usual prelude is 
to lift itself at, first little by little, its 
wings outspread, then to fall, head down- 
ward, to its place again ; and, after going 
through this bizarre exercise for some 
time, it begins its time-keeping move- 
ments, or, if you please, its dance, ac- 
cording with the different parts of its 
song. “If it utters bright and airy war- 
blings, its wings at the same time de- 
scribe a multitude of circles that cross 
themselves in the air; one sees it thread 
the ins and outs of a tortuous line, 
through which it ceaselessly ascends 
and descends. If its throat flings out a 
brilliant and sharply quavered cadence, it 
accompanies it with wing-strokes equally 
lively and smart.” I suppose that Buffon 
described all this from hearsay, but it is 
quite as accurate as anything else I have 
found in his works. As a matter of fact, 
many of our song-birds are consummate 
actors, within narrow limits, and have a 
command of gesture that any opera-star 
might well covet. The comparison be- 
tween the mocking-bird and any other 
oscine species must be cut short, how- 
ever, when it comes to the dénoue- 
ment—the final outcome of the song— 
for it is here that our American nightin- 
gale is incomparable. In speaking of 
this, Buffon says: ‘“ When it gives full 
freedom to its voice in bursts wherein 
the sounds are at first full and brilliant, 
then softening down by degrees, and 
finally dying out and losing themselves 
altogether in a silence as charming as 
the rarest melody, then it is that one 
sees it hover gently above its perch, 
slowly slackening the motion of its 
wings, and resting quiet at last, as if 
suspended in mid-air.” But I have seen 
it go far beyond even this extraor- 
dinary performance, and slowly fall to 
the ground, panting, and apparently 
exhausted from the effect of its ecstatic 
climax of exertion. During many visits 
to the coast of the Gulf of Mexico in the 
spring, I have availed myself of ample 
opportunity to study this Shakespeare 
ot the birds, and I have concluded, from 
what I think sufficient proof, that the 
mocking-bird sings, consciously at times, 
for the purpose of gaining the favor of 
man. One thing is easily noted: Its 
song, sung close to Luman habitations— 
in the vines and orchards and gardens 
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of man’s planting—is not the same song 
it sings in the wild depths of the south- 
ern woods. Iwas so struck with this 
that I put it to the test in every way I 
could, and I got so familiar with the 
difference that, while wandering in the 
lonely forests, I could know when I was 
nearing a settler’s clearing or a negro’s 
cabin by the peculiar notes of the mock- 
ing-birds. All along the charming gulf- 
coast from Mobile to Bay St. Louis, or, 
in the other direction, to St. Mark’s and 
Tallahassee, there is not a cot, no matter 
how lonely or lowly, provided it has a 
fig-tree, that there is not a pair of mock- 
ing-birds todo it honor. The Scupper- 
nong vineyards, too, are the concert- 
halls of this famous singer. Near the 
home of Mr. Jefferson Davi is, and, I be- 
lieve, upon the estate of the ex-Confed- 
erate chieftain, I sat in the shade of a 
water-oak and heard a mocking-bird 
sing, over in a thrifty vineyard, the rare 
dropping-song of which naturalists ap- 
pear to have taken no notice. It was a 
balmy day in March ; the sky, the gulf, 
the air all hazy and shimmering, the 
whole world swimming in a purplish 
mist of dreams, and I felt that the song 
was the expression of some such sweet, 
passionate longing as exhales from Keats’ 
“Ode to a Nightingale.” Under the low- 
hanging boughs, and over the level, 
daisy-sprinkled ground, I gazed upon 
the sheeny reach of water, half con- 
vinced that I was looking through 


‘¢ Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn,” 


and the very tones of the bird’s voice 
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accorded with the feeling in which the 
day was steeped. 

Genuine bird-song is simply the high. 
est form of avian vocalization, by which 
instinctively, if not premeditatedly, the 
bird finds expression of pleasure. The 
absence of true rhythm probably is sig. 
nificant of a want of power to appreciate 
genuine music, the bird’s comprehensiog 
compassing no more than the value of 
sweet sounds merely as such. 

As to the origin of bird-song, it has 
come, it seems to me, in response to a 
growth of the natural desire for a means 
of expression. Language is the highest 
mode of expression, ‘and bird- -song is a 
beautiful and witching, but very imper- 
fect, language. In this connection it is 
a striking fact that all the most gifted 
avian singers are small. The nightin. 
gale and the mocking-bird are insignif- 
cant, physically, when compared with the 
ostrich, the condor, and the crane. The 
entire skull of the mocking-bird is no 
larger than the end of one’s thumb, and 
its brain will weigh about one-quarter of 
an ounce. No great scope of intelli- 
gence could be expected in such a case; 
but we must admit that, in a slender 
way, this brain is amazingly developed 
and balanced, and that, compared with 
man’s, it is proportionately the more 
powerful and under tar better control 
If a quarter-ounce brain can shape a 
bird-voice so as to captivate the imagina- 
tion of man throughout the ages, what 
ought a brain of ninety-two cubic inches 
do with an equal opportunity? Like 
the musician of old, it should set the 
very trees to dancing. 
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THE members of the firm managing the different branches 
having met for their usual Autumn consultation, have, as 
the result of this meeting, designed some of the MOST ORIGINAL 
and STYLISH GOWNS and COATS ever produced by them. 
The latest LONDON and PARIS MODELS of this house have now 
arrived, and with those prepared expressly by the New York Branch 
to meet the exigencies of the American climate, can now be seen. 


ze toa gap shed Ladies unable to visit New York can have samples and sketches 
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James McGreery & fo. 


are exhibiting their early Fall importations of 
Rich Paris Novelties in 


SILKS, = = 
* * SATINS,AND- * 

* «# VELVETS, 
THE BEST 


for 
WAS H I N G C 0 M p 0 U N D Street, Evening, and Bridal Costumes. 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, 
should become acquainted with its utility and conveni- d d t h { t 
ence for ALL OLRAWING PURPOSES. é 9 ro | Way an re e 5 

It will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, for 
— STAINS from — +g rer el ao ote or 

LEANING JEWELRY, etc., as in the laundry or kitchen. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO aa, WiTSOUT IT N EW YO R K. 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 

Sold by all first-class grocers, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 























A Reliable Wine of Coca. 


WHAT DR. WM. A. HAMMOND SAYS: 


«A wineglassful of this tonic, taken when one is exhausted 
and worn out, acts as a must excellent restorative; it givesa 
feeling of rest and relief, and there is no reaction and no sub- 
sequent depression. A general feeling of pleasantness is the 
result. I have discarded other wines of coca and use this 
alone. Jt is Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s preparation.” 
(Italics ours.) 


COCANIZED BEEF, WINE, AND IRON. 


Our preparation is manufactured from the pure juice of the 
grape as the basis, and each pint contains the nutritive prin- 
ciples of one and one-half ounces of fresh beef, combined with 
sixteen grains of the citrate of iron. Experience has shown 
that when taken for a long time, iron is most efficacious in 
small doses. Knowing also from experience the beneficial 
effects of cocaine in all reduced states of the system, we have 
added to each pint of our Beef, Wine, and Iron, two grains of 
the hydrochlorate of cocaine, so that our preparation is, as its 
name expresses, @ Cocanized Beef, Wine, and Iron. 


BACILLICIDE ELIXIR. 


This preparation combines in an eminent degree the virtues 
of quinine and coca, and for the cure of Malarial Affections it 
is unsurpassed by any other combination, and, therefore, In- 
termittent Fever, Neuralgia of malarial origin, and Headache 
of like cause are quickly relieved by its use. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. 


THURBER, WHYLAND & CO., N. Y. 





For nearly half a century LOWELL 
CARPETS have been acknowledged to 
be the BEST. The word “ LOWELL” 
appears in CAPITAL letters in the back 
of Lowell, Wilton, and Body Brussels 
at every repeat of the pattern, 

The Lowell Ingrains are wound upon 
a hollow stick, which the U. S. Courts 
decided to be a valid trade-mark. The 
public are thereby thoroughly protected 
against deception. 

The grade has never been lowered, 
and the company unhesitatingly chal- 
lenge comparison with the production 
of any manufacturer in the world. 

These goods can be obtained of first- 
class dealers. 














valescence from Acute Diseases. 


Over 5,000 Physicians have sent to us the most 
FLATTERING OPINIONS upon DIGESTY- 
LIN, as a REMEDY for all diseases arising 
from improper digestion. 

For 20 years we have manufactured 
the DIGESTIVE FERMENTS 
expressly for Physicians’ 
use, and for the past year 
DIGESTYLIN has been 
| by them extensively pre- 
scribed, and to-day it 
stands without a 
rival as a di- 
gestive 
| agent, 


A POTENT REMEDY 


For Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic and 
Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, and in con- 
























It is 

not a se- 
cret remedy, 
but a scientific 
preparation, the for- 
mula of which is plainly 
printed on each bottle. Its 
great DIGESTIVE POWER is 
created by a careful and proper treat- 
ment of the ferments in manufacture. 
It is very agreeable to the taste, and accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. For the 
reliability of our statements we would respectfully 


refer to the WHOLESALE and RETAIL DRUGGISTS 


Sold by 


druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & C0., 83 John Street, New York. 


Price, $1.00. 
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Soap Makers 
and Perfumers, 


NEW YORK. 
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PDEVOEn® 


OFFICES:COR FULTON &WILLIAMS® 
NEW YORK. 


“ARTISTS 
MATERIALS. 


MAS 3% bs 
SKETCHING OUTFITS® 
OF ALLKINDS 
TUBE CLORS ‘WATER CLORS CRAYONS 
DRAWING PAPER: CANVAYBRUSHES 0153 MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL, INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 


FRES( COLORS: FINE VARNISHES 
Correspondence invited-Calalogues of our different 


departments 16 responsible parties. 
4| COFFIN-DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPH'S! CHICAGO 
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EDWIN C. BURT ry 0. S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest to buy 
anduse. Fit woes Easy on the Feet, Superior 
in Style, Cost no more than any other 
Fine Shoes, 


CAUTION .—Genuine have the full name of 
EDWIN C. BURT 

stamped on LINING and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 
WARRANTED. 

For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
city throughout the United States and Canada. 

All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, 
Sole, Toe, or Heel. 

If you cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for directions how to procure 


them. 
"EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 








W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE. {22 


The only $3 SEAMLESS 
Shoe in the w 

Finest Calf, ei a ms — 

warranted. Congress, Button f 

and Lace, all pio a toe. As ey ( 

stylish and durable Oy 6 

those costing = ro 6.8 

Ww. A DOUG 

$2.50 SHOE nono j 

the 3 Shoes adver- 

tised by other 

firms. 


ped on bottom of fas Shoe.) 

Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS $2 SHOE. 
If your dealer does not keep them, send your nameon 
postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 





JUDSON’S 
“PERFECT PURITY” 


FILTERS. 


Not a ns a strainer, but 
a TRUE FILTER. Fitted 
with “GALVANO ELEC- 
TRIC” FILTERING ME- 
DIUM, which DESTROYS 
low forms of life and_poil- 
sonsin SOLUTION (where- 
in lies the greatest danger) 
as well as in suspension. 

Write for complete Filter 
Pamphlet and Catalogue, 
sent post free on applica- 
tion, to 


American Headquarters, 
10 Barclay Street, New York. 
A. F. FREEMAN, M’gr. 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Attention is called to the increased excellence of this incomparable machine. 


WE GUARANTEE ITS SUPERIORITY. 


Buy it, with the privilege of returning it unbroken at any time within 
30 days, C. O. D., for full price paid, if not absolutely satisfactory ix 


every réspect. 
te <= WE FURNISH THE FINEST GRADES OF LINEN PAPER AND TYPEWRITER 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER No. 2. SUPPLIES OF EVERY KIND. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET UPON APPLICATION. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 339 Broadway, New York. 
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ES. PUBLISHERS *,BOOKSELLERS3 








Special August and September Offer of 


The Art Amateur 





“The Best Practical Art Magazine.’’ 


10 Rich Numbers. 


We have a limited quantity of broken sets of The Art Amateur 
(many of them recent) which we wish to clear from our shelves. 
Each set includes ten different numbers (some a little shelf- 
worn), and contains at least 


6 Colored Plates 


most artistically reproduced from original paintings, and in- 
tended for Studies or for Framing, Two Hundred Pages of 
fine illustrations and valuable letterpress, relating to all the 
various branches of Decorative Art ; and more than 


80 Pages of Designs 


(working size) for Oil and Water Color Painting, China Paint- 
ing, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, Art Needlework, etc., 
etc., etc. The regular price of these numbers is $3.50, 
but during August and September we will supply them 


All for $1.00!! 


This offer is strictly limited to August and September, 1887, 
and this advertisement must invariably be cut out and 
inclosed with the remittance. Moreover, we reserve the 
right to return the money if more orders are received than our 
limited stock will enable us to fill. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


7E5OSM OPOLITAN 


¢ re anit) $2 SOYEAR 
MIUM FREE 
FE. FoRs225; 


peter erites R Etre WY. 


SK FOR IT «NEWS SZAN 
HORTHAND Fr'tfeeeg2izcouret 


atyet lions procured all 4 ils when competent, 
r circular, » Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 
well done, with 


OOKB i hi DI A CG good materials, 


60c. for SCRIBNER’s, Harper’s, and Century. 


CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington St., CHICAGO, "ILL. 


IGHTY FUNNY—AGENTS W 
@AMAN NTHAL 


ARATOCA: 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
Funny Hits! Funny Cuts! SELLS like Fun!! 
SEE the SPLENDID SUCCESS of AGENTS 

One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $1381; One First 6 js $94.50!1; 

One First 10 Days $145!1!; One First 3 Days $26.50!1; One First 3 Weeks 

$103.50!!; Making a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of S500!!! 

It —_ off Saratese follies, flirtations, low necks, dudes, 
pu . in the author's inimitable mirth-provokin 
mee he a (0) pietures by “Opper” are **just killing.’? _ People 

crazy to ge J Agents orem making. a ce. 75 a Week. 

p | Soren: 

Apply to HUBBARD BROS \VIPHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EBSTER’S 


Unabridged Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, 


118,000 Words, 3000 En gravings, a 


GAZETTEER | OF 7 THE WORLD, 


Titles, a 


BIOGRAPHICAL ‘DICTIONARY, 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Perso 
ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
Illustrations than any other American Dictionary. 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 






Invaluable 
im every 
Behoo! and 


at every 


Fireside. 








Did you know that T. E. PARKER, of 
Lynn, Mass., is able to give you more value 
in a stamping outfit than any one else in 
this country? The reason is that he is the 
largest manufacturer of these goods. His 
mammoth catalogue is sent for 25 cents, 
and his illustrated price-list IS SENT FREE. 

July, ’87. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, fot 
School,Club, & a Best out. Ca 
alogue’ free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 

B U I LD I N G BOOKS. Catalogue free. W. T. 


CoMSTOCK, 23 Warren Street, N. Y. 
M. LAMBIE 
he Page All Kinds ot 
BOOK HOLDERS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogu 
The t Most Perfect Dict'ry 7 Holder, 
136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 

















Learn Short-hand. Old School. Every graduate employed. 
Big Salaries. Low Tuition. Quick work. Thorough instruction. 
a hg peritot and Penmanship. Under the personal management 

liss, late Private Short-hand Reporter of Hon. J. 
Ww arren Keifer, ex-Speaker Lower House of Congress. 300 4... By 
adress, 


WILLISS’ COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, Springfield, Ohio. 


WHITE HOUSE COOK BOOK. 


The LARGEST, SIMPLEST, and MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
Cook Book ever published. 


Superior to allothers. A collection of 
choicerecipes. Original and selected dur- 
ing a — of forty years of practical 
housekeeping. The standard system ot 
American Cookery. New and radical 
features contained in no other similar 
work. Exhaustive treatise on Carving, 
including twenty-two rod ad explanatory 
designs. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
520 pages, broad leaves, large type. 
Conversational style. Circular (the 
size of book) free. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, to 


SILLETTE PUBLISHING C0., 59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Complete LADIES’ GUIDE. 


7 0 K 0 L. 0 G Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 


The very best book for Agents. Sample pages free. Cloth, 
$2.00; morocco, $2.75. SANITARY PUB. CO., Chicago. 














For Reducing Family Expenses, — Our new 
90-page Price-list of Text Books of all Publishers. New School 
Books lower than publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 
hand School Books in proportion. Over 4000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 
quickly the different authors in the various branches of study. 
Mailed free on application. We also issue “Catalogue D” of 
prices we pay for Second-hand and New School Books. 

ARTHUR HINDS, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 





























(BUT ARE FRESH 

[The following is a nurse’s experi- | 
ence in one of Boston’s best families ; 
few can boast of bringing up five 
children ina single family. Itspeaks 
well for both the nurse and the food.] | 


Boston, June 16, 1886. 
Messrs. WOOLRICH & Co. 

Gentlemen :—I feel it my duty to 
write and tell you my experience with 
Ruipa@e’s Foop. When I first began to | 
use it I expected, of course, to obtain | 
some benefit, but was not prepared 
for such wonderful results. Instead 
of the babe being feeble, cross, and 
sickly, it was well and hearty all the 
time. I thought at first it must be | 
because it was that kind of a baby; 








but now I have brought up five babies | 
on it, and my experience is the same | 
withall. They are all well and hearty; | 
there is never any fear for sickness, | 
you can sleep all night, and IT knov it } 
is the food that does it, I think every | 
mother ought to know about this, and | 
there would not be any ‘more fretful, 
cross, and sickly babies. 


Very truly, 
Mary MONOHAN. 







FOUR SIZES 
.35 .65 1.26 1.79 
r 0, 

» ONEVERY LABEL. 


It is undoubtedly true 
that more children have been 
successfully reared by the use 
of Ridge’s Food than by the use 
of all the other foods combined. 

Do not experiment with your 
child, but take the food that has 
stood the test of time. 











Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





These are Solid Facts: 


EVERY MONTH.) 
WELLSVILLE, O., Oct. 16, ’84. 
Woo.LricH & Co. 

I had long tried to procure, 
for a pair of twins in my prac- 
tice, a food that would not acid- 
ulate ; also, one which the babes 
would not reject after a few 
meals. Iam happy to say that 
RIDGE’s Foon has fulfilled these 
conditions perfectly. 

Respectfully, 
Dr. J. R. HOOPER. 


CAMDEN, N. J., Aug. 31, ’83. 
Messrs. WOOLRICH & Co. 

Sirs :—I am selling more of 
RipGE’s Foon, and it gives bet- 
ter satisfaction, than any other 
food I have handled for twenty- 
five years. Please send some ad- 
vertising matter for distribution. 

Respectfully, 
M. GoupsmitH, Apothecary. 


Send to Woolrich & Co., Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Healthful Hints,’’ sent FREE to any address. 
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Doesnotset quickly like the old style 
Glue ; has four times the strength. 


No Heating, 


These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arse 
nals and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., 
Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first- 
class manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, for all 
kinds of fine work. 

Pronounced STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 
Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for 
family use. 

The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts of 
the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles. 

Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are 
being put on the market ; some with high-sounding names; others 
imitating our trade marks and name as near as they dare; their only 
cry is: ** Just as good as LePage’s.” It is the best recommendation 
that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. could have of the merits of their 
glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; BOTTLES, red, 
yellow, green and black, with a line of blue.. 





We have just commenced manufacturing our NE 
PATENT CAN—which has the following advantages: 
The top can be turned on or off readily by the fingers—} 
each Can has brush fastened to the inside of cover, and 
a wiper to take off superfluous glue. This arrangement 
enables the amateur or artisan to carry a small can in 
the pocket ready for immediate use, without danger of 
soiling from brush or can, The NEW PATENT CAN 
is in 3 sizes:—One-half pint, gill, and one-half gill.— 
Regular Cans, pint, quart, 2-quart, and gallon. 
of bottle. 


Dave 
Rata: 


MADE BY THE 


2 sizes 





N rack 
ae ST As OOD AS ths 
ay ae 
peRUSSIA CEMENT CO1 G aca 


Sample by mail 20 cents (stamps). Mention this Journal, 
& 
ata od 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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A. J. REACH & CO., 


Originators of New Designs in 


Rackets and Lawn Tennis Supplies. 


The STYLE, FINISH, and QUALITY of our famous make of 

Rackets this season, is fully up to 

the high standard of former years, 

and Cannot be Surpassed. 

We have added to our list of Cel- 

ebrated Rackets the ‘‘ TATE,” which, owing to its superior shape and 

excellence of stringing, will prove a fitting rival to the renowned Quaker 

City and Renshaw Rackets. Mail orders promptly attended to from all parts 
of the country. Qur complete catalogue mailed free on application. 


23 So. 8th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PECK & SNYDER’S CELEBRATED TENNIS. 


The reputation of our cloth-covered Tennis Ball will be maintained in our new ball for 1887. We have reduced the club price 
from $5.00 to $4.00 per dozen ; if by mail, 30 cents per dozen additional. One-fourth or one-half dozen balls at dozen rates. We have 
some of last year’s balls, which are not as lively as the new ball, for $3.00 per dozen. 

SUPERIOR TENNIS RACKETS. 
The Franklin Expert Racket, each, $5.50 The Staten Island Racket, each, $3.00 
The Beeckman Racket i eS 2-30 








h 
pt, Kes 5.5) The Saint George Racket, 
The Franklin Junior Racket, ‘“‘ 4.00 The Practice Racket, ¥ 
Sample Racket sent by mail, postage paid. for 25 cents in addition to the price, 
167, . —— with complete list of Tennis Club Outfits, sent, post-paid, by 
mail, 10 cents. 


Send for our 1887 catalogue, just out, 356 large pages, over 5,500 illustrations ; 
covers printed in 15 colors. Sent by mail, postage paid, 25 cents. 


PC 6c BIN Y Daz, 
Manufacturers, 
124, 126 & 128 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


The Cycling Season is Open. 


It might be of mutual benefit to suggest, 
to present and prospective Cyclers, the 
advisability of sending for the New Cata- 
logue (mailed free upon application) of 


= 





ONAPPLICATION. 
| GORMULLY@JEFEERY 
=-MFG. CO.=<~ 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














DO YOU 
= DOCG BUYERS’ CUIDE. 


Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
287 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. J 





TOURIST GLASSES. —The “ Serviceable” 
Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or 
Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W.G 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second-han 
MQ price list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
“— SECOND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 


Lis TENNIS SCORE BOOK, Price 15 cents, $I 








Now ood Digestion ae as 
it on. appe 
And heaifh on both. Wiz i 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


AND TRICYCLES. 
POPE WF'G CO., 











by mail. 50 Cards and Plate Engraved for 
Invitations, Monograms, Crests, and Dies. 


CHARLES R. BOURNE, Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


fi, CYCLES 888 2° HAND. 


the best makes. Very low prices. 





79 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 





Inclore stamp for list. 
Wheels bought, sold and exchanged. 
NEW YORE BICYCLE CO., 38 Park PL. N.Y. 





BRANCH HOUSES: 
12 Warren Street, New York. 
291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles, 
and TAN. 


Usk Perry’s;MorH AND FRECKLE Lotion, 
it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and. Fleshworms, ask 

our druggist for PERRY’s COMEDONE AND 
Pnete REMEDY, the infallible Skin Remedy. 

Send for circular. 

BRENT GOOD & CO., 57 Murray St., 
New York. 








Positively Cured b 

these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis 
tress from Dyspepsia, In- 


for Dizziness, Nausea, 
Drowsiness, Bad Taste in 


Pain in the Side, &c, 
| They regulate the Bowel 
and prevent Constipation and Piles. The small- 
est and easiest to take. Only one pill a dose, 
Purely Vegetable. 

CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 











A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER. 
DR. T. FELIX CGOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 









ew re Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
y re alge 
a Zz S= » Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 
im 2 mals % every blemish on beauty, and defies de- 
fe 3 =f S— tection. It has stood the test of thirty 
= ge@cn gp years, and isso harmless we 
4 Bego <4 @4 taste it to be sure the prep- 
ee. og aration is properly made. 
4 aan 2 Accept no counterfeit of 
5 similar name, The distin- 





guished Dr.L.A.Sayre said 
to a lady of the haut ton (a 
patient): ‘As you ladies 
will use them. I recommend 
*Gourauad’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of ali the Skin 
_ preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using 
it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfiu- 
ous hair without injury to 
the skin. For sale by all Drugeiste: and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
out the U. S., Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS, 
$1,000 Rew ard for arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 
F. T. HOPKINS, SOLE PRop., 37 Great Jones Street, N. Y. 


and HAY FEVER 
can be eured only by 
Dr. Hair’s system. 


64 Page Treatise sent Free. Dr, W. B. Hair, Cincinnati, 0. 





"PROPRIETARY: AR. 





ESTABLISHED 1801 


BARRYS | 
TRICOPHEROUS | 











FOR THE HAIR. 


For invigorating, beautifying, and imparting 
a gloss and silken softness to the hair. It is the 
oldest and the best, yet, strange to say, it is the 
cheapest article in the market. 


(Gad LADIES 1 CURL OR FRIZZ 
CoD IMPROVED Etat 
4 oe oa. Hair Curler, 


Ee andavoid all danger of Burning or Soiling 










air or Hands. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
CURLER FOR SALB BY DEALERS. 
Sample, 50 cents. Postpaid. 
REA ACENTS WANTED. 


G.L. THOMPSON. Mer, 221 Fifth Av., CHICAGO. 


ypu Mi MORPHINE HABIT 





URED AT HOME. 
rang Lost sleep or imerfrene ~ 
business. Directions. ie le, Terms Loy 
shay sent - trial an AY asked until you are 


res in Six Months; 
Rene tee’ 000, ‘Gur Sarees 


Zz CO., LAFAYECTD. — 








MPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR IXSTANTLY RESTORES GRAY HAIR, 


BLEACHED HAIR OR GRAY BEARDS 








No. 1, Black. 





PRICE $1.50 OB $3.00. 
PAMPHLET FREE. 








TO NATURAL COLOR. LEAVES IT CLEAN, SOFT AND GLOSSY, AND NO 
ONE DREAMS THAT YOU COLOR IT, ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS, ODORLESS 
AND LASTING. BATHS DO NOT AFFECT IT. SEND SAMPLE OF HAIR 
AND DESIGNATE ITS NATURAL COLOR. 


HAIR COLORING 


No. 3, Medium Brown, No. 6, Gold Blonde. 
No. 2, Dark Brown. No. 4, Chestnut. 

No. &, Light Chestnut, 

TRY OUR IMPERIAL HAIR WASH, 50 CENTS. 


Mention this Publication. [MPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG. CO., 64 West 23d St., New York, 









No, 7, Ash Blonde, 
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F you will feed your Baby 
upon 


ARNRICK’S 




















FOR 





INFANTS and CHILDREN 
So LUBLE [4 “= —— 
tics, and Aged People. 


THE ONLY FOOD that digests as easily as 


and nothing else, during the Summer | chidrag™t* ®h¢ sereee with all infants and 
season, there will be no danger of | THE Ey roo ene Ew mite 


STOMACH AND BOWEL AILMENTS 





OR 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 





THE ONLY FOOD that removes from in- 
fancy all necessity, danger, and annoyance of 
a wet nurse. 


IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS once or twice a 
day, the quantity of milk will be increased 
and quality at once improved. 


THE CHILD IS RESTLESS chan e 
all partially from nursing to SOLUBLE FOO. : 


These affections are caused principally | pr. srurzer, Food Analyst for 


Rhenish Prussia, says: ‘‘CAR *RICK’S 


from the use of cow’s milk, and pre- | sorunnE FOOD te the best ef ail 


pared foods containing raw starch and 


malt sugars. 
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the foods I have ever examined.” 

“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 
YEARS,” by MaRIon HARLAND, book of 64 
pages, giving careful instructions for bringing 
up the little ones, sent free by 


REED & CARNRICKH, N. Y. 


























GOOD NEWS 





bial’ 
GREATAMERICAN TO i ADIES 
ij 
T Greatest nducements ever of- 


fered. Now's your time to get 
u pe | for = celebrated 
eas and Coffees, and secure 
ComPANy s beautifal Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 





s Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass L amp, 


Gold Band Mo 
or Webster’ 8 Rea Rae For full particulars address 
THE GR 


RICAN TEA CO., 
stone 83 Vesey St., New York. 














YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 


WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 


CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


r prepara’ 


H, 0. WILBUB & sons, ‘Chocolate Manatr's es Philadelphia, Pas 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


Sree & 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. 


will restore the song of cage 
ANNA, birds ana preserve them in 


ir 
health. 15c. by mail. Sold by Druggists. rections free. 


BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





lactated Food 


The Mother’s Favorite. 


Send for our Circular entitled 


“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many 
of which say the life of their baby was saved 
by the use of LACTATED FOOD. 

these letters and, if you wish, write to 
the mothers and get their opinion—every one 
will gladly answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust try it. 


LACTATED FOOD 
ls also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in either chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs 
always retain and relish it. Thousands of Phy- 
Sicians recommend it as the best of all prepared 
foods. Unequalled in DYSPEPSIA. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
‘* Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 
heart good. It shows the good effects of using 
Luctated Food asa substitute for mother’s milk. 
Much valuable information for the mother given. 
Give date of birth. t 

ells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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** As round from place to place we go, 
For pleasure, profit, or for show, 
To guard alike the large and small 
Against the evils that may fall, 
Through change of water, food, or air, 
Still ‘ NATURE’S REMEDY’ we bear. 
And should we feel DyspEprTic pain, 
Or if Sick HEADACHE grips the brain, 
Or INDIGESTION threaten harm, 
Or CONSTIPATION cause alarm, 
To neither this or that we’ll yield 
For TARRANT’S SELTZER is our shield.” 
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TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT 


Seltzer Aperient, 


Acomplete substitute for the crude mineral 
waters and drastic purgatives frequently re- 
sorted to. 

A NATURAL, PALATABLE, RELI- 
ABLE REMEDY, 

Invaluable for Ladies and Children, 
Suitable for both sexes and all ages. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


TARRANT & CO., New York. 


Established 1834. 
/s Sold by Reputable Druggists everywhere. 
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OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
Removes all pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


For Sale 
= Everywhere. 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 





=] Pa 


STOOD THE TEST 
FOR 50 YEARS. 





S. 





Thousands attest to the curative power of Edward’s 


WILD CHERRY TONIC. 


Endorsed by all leading Physicians throughout the country, for 
Chronic Diarrhea and all Summer Complaints. When 
perenne a0 not be without a bottle, as you will find it very bene- 
ficial in change of diet and water. Ask your druggist, or send to 
Wild Cherry Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 


$1.00 PER BOTTLE. 





YEARS of Suffering may be 

avoided by asingle trial of BARLETT’S PILE SUP- 

POSITORIES. In addition to their value in Hemor- 

rhoids, they are a specific for Habitual Constipation. 
Price $1.00 at druggists or by mail, 

JNO. C. BAKER & Co., Philadelphia. 
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CONSUMPTION 
HABIT cured without suffering, ata 
aptoeed home. 

0 pay unless cured. Indorsed by Phy- 


lJ sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 
O. S. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfluous 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 
= Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’lk Heads, Scars, 
(CX ) Pitting and their treatment, Send 10c, for 
book of 50 pages, 4th edition, Dr. John H,. Woodbury, 
87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y., Established 1870, 











FORHERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
GET THE BEST” 
THE IMPROVED PATENT 
CHAMPION TRUSS. 
COATED MALLEABLE STEEL SPRINGS 
GENUINE HARD RUBBER COVERED SPRINGS. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VULCANOID COVERED SPRINGS. 


PECIAL MEDAL PHILADA GENFENNIAL™— GOLD MEDAL NEW ORLEANS, 
GENUINE STAMPED PHILATRUSS COmanuracty GiO Locusr st PHILA. 
* SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS,AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE « 





ANSANYIA0DS N03 dS 








FERFECrED OXYGEN 


‘““Hay Fever, Hay Fever,” Weak Lungs, General 
Debility, and Nervous Diseases. Write for Pamphlet and 
Interesting Letters, FREE BY MAIL. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 
1235 Arch Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE HENIS 


PRESS AND VEGETABLE STRAINER. 


A PERFECT 


Potato Masher, Vegetable Press, 


Sauce Strainer, 











Colander, 
Jelly Press. 


Fruit Press, 
Disintegrater, 


ee"ALL IN ONE SMALL, STRONG, 


A MARYEL OF SIMPLICITY AND USEFULNESS. casita. nnnnememteine 


lowing articles of food: 


LIGHT, CHEAP, HANDY UTENSIL 


“‘'This invention is a real little treasure.” 


— Public Ledger, Phila. 


For Meshing Potatoes, Baked or 


“ Preparing Potate Cakes, 

‘ Preparing Fish Cakes 

* Prepanng —— Potaties for 
making 

“ Preparing Pampkine for ma- 
king Pies. 

* Preparing Soups of all kinds. 

‘ Preparing Squash. 

* Preparing Turnips, 

‘ Preparing Tomatoes for 
Stewing. 








“« Preparing Tomatoes for 


ps. 
“ Preparing Tomatoes for 
Catsup. 
** Preparing Apples for Pies. 
<= Preparing Apples for Sauce, 
he Apples need not be 


Philadelphia Cooking School, 


1525 CHESTNUT STREET. 





peeled.) 
Lis he ~ Saae Apples for Cus- 


tar 
kd straining baa = P 
“ Pr 
Mr. C. F. HENIS: b Guia. 
Dear Sir—A few days ago some one * Pressing and Straining Cur- 
left one of your patent Fruit and Vege- rants, Blackberries, Straw- 


table Presses at my school, on trial, — « p berries, ete and Strainin 





I used it to-day for the first, and find Peaches, Strawberries, anc 
it the best thing of the kind I have all other kinds of Fruit for 
ever used. Would you be kind enough Flavoring or Mixing with 
to write me where they can be pur- Ice Cream. 
chased. ‘** Preparing Beef Tea. 
** Preparing Beef Broth. 
Respectfully yours, “a Straining ine Hulls from 
® at Mea ush 
(Mrs.) 8S. L. RORER, “* Preparing Cottage Cheese. 

4, 22, ’84. Principal. “ Pressing the Scraps when 


Rendering Lard. 





THE HANDIEST KITCHEN UTENSIL EVER MADE. 


{@> For sale by dealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. Price, Fifty Cents. If your 
dealer does not keep them, the Press will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. 
Manufactured only by 

CHARLES F, HENIS CO., 148 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Cash Capital, 


Surplus over all Liabilities, 


308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Reserve for Re- Insurance and all other claims, 












; $500,000 00 
1,248,984 44 


552, 874 22 








Total Assets pocumivar gist, 


1886, 


2,30 1,858 66. 





THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


HOME DEPARTMENT, 308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, New York. 






RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Cuas. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, Brown, CRAIG & Co., San Francisco. 



















































CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, EGLINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. S. W. DEPARTMENT, DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 
= ° ° 
[ MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
—T Capital Paid-up.................. $1,000,000. 
Capitat Subscribed, $2,000,000 Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $500, 
Paid in (Cash), -__ 1,000,000 $1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to 'Truse 
DE B E N T U R E Ss tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest. 
Bearing 6 per cent. running ten years, and based ex- ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
clusively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Vers forthe henent of tne boadolaene Micieeaesy Froreentne tress Compe st are term: 
or’ or e bene 0 ONC a ° ¥ 
time torun, and ate of inte rest panko Ch them the most 5 Sees — also by the entire paid-up capital 
esirabie investment now offere 
It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. CENT. first mortgages on Kansas top beeen peo 
bo OFFICES: perty and improved farms in KANSAS and RL 
Bern a rei oy 4 eas ADA. inytth - ee =. Call at office, or write for full particulars to 
SEND FOR NY ET. JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTCACE TRUST CO., 
— _~ ao New —— — 
TRAVEL VIA THE 7 Custom House — . Providence, R. I. 
THE PULLMAN CAR LINE | __ie"Suttsti'sret.s” .” _ mitgsipin a 
MONON ES! chicago, Louisville, LETTERS OF CREDIT 
puke ere) Indianapolis & Cincinnati - e ‘’ ~~. 
Th ting link bet the Summer Cities of the Northwest E RS. a 
. connecting Resorts of FLORIDA. Send for a ‘‘ Guide.”’ SSRS ARING ROTHERS O., 
E. 0. McCormick, Gen. Pass’r Agent,Adams Exp. Building, Chicago. —— ISSUED BY —— 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
Nassau St., corner of Wall, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 
HOWSON & SONS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D. C. 















THE WORLD 


GEO. BECKER & CO., 










RAPID, SIMPLE, 
DURABLE. 


Does the work of a machine 
costing ten times its price, 


pe 
TYPE-WRITER. 


30 Great Jones St., N. Y. City. 
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IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 





HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 
* Writing Machine that produces each letter by a 
single finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time 
and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are 
becoming immensely popular for their Durability, 
Speed, and Manifolding ability. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 

For book of references and specimens of work, address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CoO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 





Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 





‘Nothing can surpass its honest 





| excellence unless it be the cheerful 
| 


| make every pen suit its purchaser, 


determination of the Company to 


| however exacting he may be.”— 
Rey. Thomas K. Beecher, D.D., 
Elmira, N. Y. 


WATERMAN S iD 





See advertisements in previous numbers. 


It is made in four (4) styles and seven (7) sizes in each, 
and you can have your choice. 


It is warranted (unconditionally) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded. 


Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

\ Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’fr, 


155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. Price 
of pocket: nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 30cents, 





rswsoa 
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The Automatic Shading Pen. 


SANS Oe 





Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors at a 
Single Stroke. Sample set of three sizes b mail, 
$1.00. Circular and sample writing F 


new or second-hand, 
Lede LL pao 


Goo achines for sale at half first cost. 
Ratiosal ‘Type: - Writer Exchange, 165 LaSalle St. Chicago. 


THE INDELIBLE INK. 
oLvEsT. JW N ENT BS Erne aeetet: Sau 


THE id for decorati k on {inen. Revd 
lecorative wor! 
BEST. oF Re a & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


PHONOGRAPHY ? 


HONETIC SHORT HAND 
peltconemt, Send for Catalog. Address 
The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati. 














Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Printers’ and Engravers’ seen, 


16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., N. Y 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters, 


PAULINE ART POTTERY 


LIMOGES AND FINE UNDER-GLAZE WARE, 
No. 157 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


OSGOODBY’S Method for SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
Manual, $1.50; Reader, $1.50; HA N Copy poo ioe 


Ins' cial Ss | Oo Dsif oi a 


Stenographic Miscellany, per year, $1.50. Send stamp for 
circulars. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 

























“HAMMOND.” 








Price, including one extra type wheel, $100 


The Hammond 
Type-Writer Company, 


OFFICE, 75 & 77 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


119 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
206 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Tl. 

300 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
617 7th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
128 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

443 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

15 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
215 Chestnut,St., St. "Louis, Mo. 

158 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 
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IGHARDSON & ee (0, 


232 & 234 Water St., N. Y. 
84 Lake Street, Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED ALMOST HALF CENTURY. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 


FURNACES, 


So Long and Popularly Known throughout the U. 8. 


These Furnaces have Enormous Heating Capacity, 
Durable and Economical. 

Parties desiring Furnaces will find it to their interest 
to send for descriptive circular of these popular goods. 


(Thousands are in use—sold during past 50 years.) 








SR PP ATS MIT, 


i SAI Ne SME EP OOM 


Bab eC Wonderful 


Baby Carriage 


oany partofuU.s. 

Man’frand get the 
AE BERT. Brice $55 830+ 

HOLMAN. BABY CARRIACE CG = EFIGAGO lil. 





AT 95° IN THE SHADE 


It is hard to bring one’s thoughts to 
furnace heating, but now is the time 
to get the best work and at the lowest 
prices. 








THEIMPROVED FLORIDA 
me Steam Heater 


i The best, cheapest and most complete 
m for dwellings, churches, schools and 

buildings. Self- -feeding, automatic, 
anti-clinker grate. No brick-work. 
a5 carry in A from 10 to 13 hours. 


Actual Use. 


Ca Actua Estimates, 


S509, In 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


LE MANUFACTURERS, SYRACUSE, N 





For Firry YEARS we have manu- 
factured 


HOT AIR FURNACES, 
RANGES, AND 
PARLOR STOVES 


and have perfected the largest and best line of Wrought, Cast 
Iron, and Steel Plate Furnaces and Ranges in the world. 
&2™~ Catalogues and estimates furnished upon application. 
BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 
No. 230 Water Street, No. 56 Union Street, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















5 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


as Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. 


AIRFURNAGES 


MANDP?STURED TER & 


Wat - 


TROY. CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. 
G. G. HALLETT, 236 Water St 236 Water St, N. Y. 
§. M. HOWES & C0., 44 Union Street, Boston, 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE- 
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Warm your dwellings by this system. 


ADVANTAGES, 


A Hot Water Ap- 
paratus will heat 
with a low _ fire, 
while with a Steam 
Heating Apparatus 
no heat is given off 
until you have gen- 
erated steam, the 
amount of coal con- 
sumed in first rais- 
ing steam being 
practically wasted 
as far as heating 
the building is con- 
cerned. 

A Steam Appa- 
ratus requires con- 
stant attention, for 
should the fire be 
neglected and the 
temperature of the 
water in the boiler 
fall below 212° 
Fah. (boiling point), 
Steam Radiators 
will cool instantly, 
although the fire 
may be burning and 
the fuel wasting, 
whereas the Hot 
Water System will 
continue to give out 
heat. The greatest 
fault with Steam 
Heating is the ina- 
bility to keep down 
the temperature in 
mild weather when 
but little heat is re- 
quired. 

A Hot Water Ap- 
paratus can be reg- 
ulated to meet the 
requirements of the 
external tempera- 
ture; for instance, 
on a chilly “_ in 
Spring or ‘all, 
when there is a 
desire for a little 
heat, you can get 
it from a ot 
Water Apparatus 
at a temperature of 
the water say 100° 
to 120°, whereas 
with Steam Heat 
you have to raise 
the water to 212° 
Fah. and generate 
steam, and in a very 
short time your 
rooms are oOver- 
heated and un- 
healthy. 

Equality of tem- 
perature in all 
parts of the build- 
ing, the heat being 
mild and pleasant. 


WORKS AT 


EAST BOSTON. 





and a saving in fuel of 30 per cent. over other methods. 























MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., No. 237 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


SELLING AGENTS: 
M. H. JOHNSON, 140 Centre Street, New York. | 
RICE & WHITACRE MFG, CO., 42 & 44 West Monroe St., Chicago, 


Send for descriptive catalogue and testimonials. Mention this Magazine. 
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GURNEY HOT WATER HEATING APPARATUS. 


/t insures a warm house day and night, 


ADVANTAGES, 


It is noiseless in 
operation ; no snap- 
ping of pipes as 
with steam. It is 
absolutely safe; no 
danger of explosion, 
as the apparatus is 
open to the atmos- 
phere. 

The heat is con- 
ducive to health, as 
it is free from nox- 
ious and poisonous 
gases, the air being 
slowly warmed, is 
soft, not toodry, and 
exceedingly benefi- 
cial to those who 
suffer from chest or 
lung troubles. Quot- 
ing from an article 
byJ. Drysdale, M.D., 
and J.W. Hayward, 
M.D., of England, 
published in Health 
and Comfort in 
House Building, 
they say: “As a 

roof of the health- 

ulness of Hot 
Water Heat, wemay 
notice that one of 
us who had lived 
four years in @ 
house heated by the 
Hot Water System 
is a general practi- 
tioner of medicine, 
which involves be- 
ing gh ae | 
called out at all 
hours of the day 
and night, yet noin- 
creased liability to 
cold or delicacy of 
any kind has been 
observed; on the 
contrary, whereas, 
— when 

ving in ordinary 
houses, he fre- 
— suffered 
rom bronchitis and 
quinsy, he has never 
had either disease 
since living in his 
present house, and 
@ member of his 
family who had pre- 
viously to spend 
several winters in a 
warm climate is 
now able to remain 
at home and go 
about in the open 
air. For prevention 
of disease, we hold 
such a house a 
most important 
auxiliary.” 


JOHN A. FISH, 


Managing Director. 
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THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 


3B. 


WATCH 


EVER MADE ARE SELLINC IN OUR 


CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS 
THIS IS THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST CONVENIENT 


And only Co-operative System of selling watches. The watches are 
American Lever ‘Stem Winders, containing every essential to accurac 

and durability, and have, in addition, numerous patented impr t 

found innootherwatch, They are absolutely the only Dust and Damp- 
proof Movements made in the World, and are jeweled throughout with 
GENUINE RUBIES. The Patent Stem Wind and Set is the 
strongest and simplest made. They are fully equal for appear- 
ance, accuracy, durability and service, to any $75 Watch. 
Our Co-operative Club System brings them within the reach of every one, 
We want an active, responsible representative in every city and town. 
Heavy profits guaranteed on limited investment. Write for full particulars 


IMMEDIATELY. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 


P. O. Box 928. PHILADELPHIA, PA: 


REFERENCES :—Keystone National Bank; The City Trust, Safe Deposit 
and Surety Co., or any Commercial Agency, 
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THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 


New York, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Ill. Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. or Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
Boston, Mass. Denver, Col. etc, ete. 
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“AINOW JAYS ONY MON NIOF 


CAPITAL $300.000. 


NCIES: 
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Simplest in Construction. 
Largest Steaming Capacity. 
Greatest Economy in Fuel. 


No Engineer or skilled 
NEW YORK. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue and References. 






labor is required. 
MANUFACTURERS, UNDER FISKE’S PATENTS, 








J.ALAKIN & CO. = 
WESTFIELDMASS 


We want a good agent in every town. 


Every one warranted to do its work, or money 
Address J. A. LAKIN & CO., 1487 Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 


No more cold rooms in the morning. It will open the drafts or 
refunded. Thousands in use all over the country. Full Nickel-plated, 


dampers to Hot Air or Steam Heaters. No running into the basement 
to arrange the drafts; the machine is placed in the living-room, where 


mounted on Cherry Board, $15. 


it is handy to operate. 








*, SOQ 
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No. 10 BARCLAY STREET, 





ou 


OUR HEATER GIVES AN 
ALL_ NIGHT WARM HOUSE. 


GOOD STEAM HEATING SAVES YOUR HEALTH. 


Adapted to any kind of Fuel and any Climate. 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
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Castoria is Dr. Samuel Pitcher’s prescription for Infants 


and Children. 


other Narcotic substance. 


for Paregoric, Drops, Infant Syrups, and 


is Pleasant. 
of Mothers. 
dren’s 


CASTORIA. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stomach, Diarrhea, Eructation, 
Gives healthy sleep and promotes digestion, 
Without injurious medication. 


It contains neither Opium, Morphine, nor 


It is a harmless substitute 


Jastor Oil. It 


Its guarantee is thirty years’ use by Millions 
Castoria kills Worms. 
-anacea—the Mother’s Friend. 


Castoria is the Chil- 


CASTORIA. 


‘*Castoria is so well adapted to children 
that I recommend it as superior to any pre- 
scriptior known to me.’ 

A. ArcHER, M.D., 
111 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, Nc Se 


THE CENTAUR COMPANY, 77 Murray Street, New York. 








ont be a Clam 


“PARTED BANG” 
Made of natural CURLY Hair, guaran- 
teed becoming to ladies who wear their 
hair parted, #6 up, according to size 
and color. Beautifying Mask, with pre- 
paration, #2; Hair Goods,Cosmetics,etc. 
sent C.O.D. anywhere. Send to the m’fr 
for Illus. Price-Lists. E. BURNHAM, 71 
State St. (Cent’l Music Hall), Chicago. 








Ss 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for 
the hair, 


falling, 
ey) 50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


HINDERCORNS. 


Thesafest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bu: unions, 0, 
Stopsallpain. Ensures comfort to the feet, Never 
tocure, 15 centsat Druggists. Hiscox & Co. N. ¥ 








CANN’S KIDNEY CURE for Proper, Gravel, Bright’s 
Disease. Cure guaranteed. 831 Arch St., Phila. $1. Druggists. 


RUPTURE ory (ans Sp Br. JR: Mazer; 
once. No operation. Ms of cures. Send for circular. 

by using Dr. S. BIRDSALL’S 
Save Loss from Runaways Pirewr secur” Hrrow. 


ING Strap. Send for Descriptive Circular. KING & CO., 





Wholesale Harness Manufacturers, Owego, N. Y. 
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PISQ’S CURE FOR 


CUR A, All ELSE FAILS. 
Vaca ly drumpots, a 


p ~) 


‘0 
in tine. 


CONSUMPTION & 








Carbutt’s Dry Plates 


For PORTRAITS, VIEWS, ald TRANSPARENCIES, 
The most popular Dry Plate with Amateurs, 
and the easiest to obtain success with. For 
sale by all dealers. Send for circulars. 
TRADE MARK. JOHN CARBUTT, 
Keystone Dry Plate Works, Wayne Junction, Phila. 





Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
PI to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 





PAT D, 1885 
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Que Tian Size.. 
MOUSTACHE SPOON SHIELD. 


Neatness and Comfort for Moustache Wearers. The 
neatest Novelty of the Age. Can be immediately ad- 
_— to any -—" spoon. Try one and you will ey 

e without it. ailed to any address in the U. 
Canada or py on receipt of 25 cents. “aAdvens 
Denver Novelty Co., P. O. Box 2310, Denver, Col., 
U.S. A. Trade supplied at liberal discount through 
Blythe, Lehman & Co., Wholesale Jewelers, Denver, 
Col., to whom advertiser refers. 
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YIELDS to EVERY MOVEMENT of the WEARER. 


Owing to the diagonal EL ¥ of the cloth (which our —— 
cover exclusively) the noon requires no_ breakin, 


FITS PERFECTLY ~iiHe weet, 


— returned by seller after 10 days wear, Ri om EW fags ame 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first--lass dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.35 and upw: 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 





ASK FOR THE 


Danley! 


No bones over 
hip to break. 

Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 
Double Bone! Double Steel! Double Seam! 
| WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid, 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


| Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


CRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for tnmediate 
use. Unequaled for children and invalids. A delicious 
a, Unsurpassed for so ay * ~—y dyspepsia. Sold 

Grocers, Box by mail, iy 6c, ome Gran- 
a a Co., Daxsviiuz, N beeen 




















PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL. ELSE FAILS. 


d vol may 













DRESS STAY 


Soft, Pliable, and Abso- 
lutely Unbreakable. Standard Quality, 15 cents per 
‘ard. Cloth Covered, 20 cents. Satin Covered, 25 cents. 
‘or Sale everywhere. Try it. 


Ladies and Misses to do Crochet Work at 
home, ba or coentty, Sree work. 
ESTERN CE G. CO., 
218 STaTE Sr., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 
9 





FIRE &BURGLAR 


SAFES 





HAVE 


MERTEN EROVEMENTS 


DIN 
NOT FOUN OTHER MAKES 


THAT WiLL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE Sine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 





A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 
LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


PuRE PVAL™M 


$1.25 per dozen. 
Old Dry Blocks, 10c. per block. 
In Bars, 20c. per Ib. 


TEST FOR TOILET SOAP: 
Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes; if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a soap is not proper to use on 
the skin. 
532 ST. JOHN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pressed Cakes, 





Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
retail box by express, of the 
best Candies in America, put 
up in elegant boxes, and strictly 
pure. Suitable for presents. 
Express charges light. Refers 
to all Chicago. Try it once. 

Address, 


CANDY 





SS 5 eee 
Confectioner, Chicago. 


STAMMERING 


And all Nervous Defects of Speech THOROUGHLY CORRECTED. 


“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the ag best 
known, and most successful of its kind in Amer —W, ¥ 
World. For full information, testimonials from former ES 
and eminent men, send for circular. 


I. R. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 


VIEWS. 








Souvenir Albums of American Scenery, Cities, etc. 
List free. A. WITTEMANN, 25 Park Place, N. Y. 


























THE M 


OST PERFECT OF PENS. 


The Favorite numbers, 303,404,604, anti Ladies Pen,N°770, 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








ENGRAVED 
MARRIAGE INVITATIONS 


—AND— 


CALLING CARDS. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


Address Dies, Ciphers, Monograms, Crests, and Coats-of-Arms. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


Ieuceent: 


7110 WALNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 








When buying LEAD PENCILS ask for 


DIXON’S AMERICAN CRAPHITE 


If your stationer does not keep them mention SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE and send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE Co., of Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double 
the money. 





N° 1 RUBBER PEN. 


The most perfect substitute for the quill, and the best pen 
for rapid writers. 
A dozen Pens and Penholder sent post-paid for 30 cents. 


Address, STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
ELEGANT STYLES. LOWEST PRICES, 


ED DI a ids & Co. Chic. 
8. D. Childs & Co.,Chicago. Ill. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspaper 
size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, printed’directions. 
Send two stamps for List of Presses, Type, Cards, 
etc., to factory. KELSEY & C0., Meriden, Conn. 


NGRAVWED CARDS BY MAIL 
Our Engraving Department offers unequalled facilities 

for Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engrav late and 50 

cards $1,00, including postage. Send for sample sheet, 


. H. HOSKINS ° 
Leading Stationers, off Arch sxe Fo riphia, Pa, 





INVITATIONS, 
RECEPTION ano VISITING CARDS, 


Fine Correspondence Stationery 
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A SCRAP BOOK WITHOUT PASTE! 


This book, instead of leaves on which to paste your scraps, has 
pockets, or envelopes, inte which you simply drop them, thus 
saving time, expense, and annoyance of pasting. Classify by 
subjects, that is, _ allscraps on a given subject into the same 
envelope; write the subject on the envelope containing it, an 
enter it properly in the index in front. When you need orma- 
tion upon any subject, all the scraps Tig have on it are together, 
and can be easily removed, consulted, and replaced at pleasure. 
Besides printed scraps, your own thoughts—reduced to writing— 
as well as notes for editorials, and of or for, sermons, lectures, or 
other addresses, can here be filed, and a record of the time and 
place of delivery written on the outside of envelope. is 
is not for child’s play, or for those who keep scrap books for 
amusement only. Busy, practical men—editors, authors, politic- 
ians, lawyers, physicians, lecturers, and clergymen, will find, that 
as a receptacle for scraps of information, methodically arranged 
for future use, it has no equal among scrap books. 

_ It contains fifty envelopes, made of heavy Manilla paper, 6x9 
inches insize, witha tuck. These are handsomely bound Ye 
in — —_ half Amer, Russia, cloth sides. Price, $3.00 net, 
sent prepaid. 

THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S, A. 
P. S.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. 





The 
“Champion” 
Keyless 
Deed or 
Treasure 
Boxes, 

12 sizes, are sold 
by leading sta- 

tioners. 


The 
“Champion” 
Keyless 
Locks for 

. = Drawer, 
Chest, Desk, Box, Closet, Safe, and Office Door find favor 
wherever shown. If not kept by nearest 
responsible dealer, we will forward sample 
Box or Lock on receipt of price. . Appli- 
cants who send us 2c. stamp for our 
Illus. Cat. will receive with it our new 
steel pocket tool. 
MILLER LOCK CoO., 

823 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa., Mfrs. 























RELIEF FOR THE BYES OF NIGHT WORKERS. 


<= THB —s> 


ROYAL ARGAND BURNER 


Om O21 fe. 
GIVES A LIGHT OF 65 CANDLE POWER. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. CANNOT EXPLODE. 
AUTOMATIC EXTINGUISHER. 


This remarkable burner far excels any lamp or burner here- 
ag invented, in steadiness, brilliancy and softness of its 

ght. 

It gives an absolutely WHITE LIGHT, and can be used 
on any ordinary lamp you may have in your house. 

It does away with all evil effects of night work upon the eyes, 
and will do more than any medicine to restore over-taxed 
eyesight. 

One Editor writes: ‘“‘I have worked by it constantly till 
very late at night, and the trouble I formerly had ye my eyes 
has entirely disappeared since I have been usi 

Many ladies have said it is the only light by Snich they can 
sew on black cloth, as well by night as by day. 

Doctors certify that it is the only light by which they can 
safely perform surgical operations and make medical examin- 
ations at night. 


Equals Gas for Lighting Churches, Halls,-and Factories. 
Burner and ow sent free of charge to any part of the 
country for #1.25. 
NEW YORK BRASS COMPANY, 


la Barclay Street, NEW YORK CITY, 
51 & 53 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 















Furniture Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have designed and executed 
some of the most attractive 
homes in the U. S., Interior 
wood-work, floors, doors, man- 
tels, etc. Stained Glass, Fres- 
coing, Draperies, Lace Curtains, 
Portieres, etc., are supplied to 
order. Experienced artists and 
artisans direct and supervise 
the smallest detail. Carvings 
and hand labor by the most 
artistic talent that can be had. 


If you contemplate furnishing or redecorating a 
single room or a whole house, write for plans and 
estimates to 

THE ROBERT MITCHELL FURNITURE CO., 
Cincinnati, Ox10. 














8 Snowhill, London, E. C., ENGLAND. 
S | 0 RT i A N practical acquisition of the art 
* in the quickest time. Send for 


circulars. J. G. CROSS, 94 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 


FAMILY KNITTER. 
Knits everything required by the house- 
hold, of any quality, texture, and weight 
desired. 
DANA enti 5 Pres°t 
95 BROADWAY, NX. Y. 


AGENTS WA NrED: 
HOMEOPATHY Indisputable statistics reveal that 
heajth and life are safer under Ho- 
meeopathic than any other treatment. Its remedies, under our 
labels, at many druggists, or by mail. For ag “vee 3 
catalogues, and information, address BOERICKE 
TAFEL, 1011 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Oldest 
Homeopathic House in America, established in 1835. 


The best advantages for the 














4 PISO’S CURE FOR ,, 


BF sec URES WI WHERE ALL, ELSE FAS. na 
“ in a Sra b apo am 3: 


“CONSUMPTION ~ 








oe oS OVERSLEEVES 


are especially adapted for the use of 
business men, wanes in stores, offices, 
shops, and in the home. Indispensable 
PeRCARis, GE RIPEN tt 

» and in fact to a = 
ANTI-DUST sons occupied_in positions where the 
sleeves are liable to become worn or soiled. Ask your merchant 
for them or send 20 cents for aye pair. A NTS 
w D. CONVERSE ™M’F’G CO., Patentees and 
Manufacturers, 53 Wrst VAN BUREN ss, CHICAGO. 


INVALID > ROLLING CHAIR. 
ni a (Reclining.) 


iceless Boon to 
gol — a _ 


iY Gest. FACTORY” 
otties 7 CHAIRS in 
Mention this pape: i Sear = 
Yale Chair aa. «> New Haven, Conn. - 
THE WASHBURN AMERICAN CUITARS 
AND MANDOLINES 
























Finest toned , most durable, 
and possess the only absolutely 
correctscaie. Warranted tostandin any climate. Ask your dealer 
forthem. [llustrated Catalogue mailed free by the Manufacturers, 
LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago. 





THE PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH. 








eminent dentists, 


(Adults’ and Children’s Sizes). A 
BETWEEN THE T ° 
‘ For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 

y circulars and directions for use. 


rophylactic as it will thoroughly clean 
KT Recommended by the most 


Send for our 
a MFC. CO. 
FLORENCE, 


MASS. 








‘ 




















OF the contents of a package of “CERE- 


ALINE FLAKES,” costing twenty 
cents, a cook in a private family 
of six persons, made puddings 
five times, waffles twice, muffins 
three times, griddle-cakes five 
times times; used “CEREALINE 
FLAKES” in soups twice in place 


of sago and barley, and added 
some to six bakings of bread. Buy a package of “CERE- 
ALINE FLAKES” of your grocer, and try how far you can 
make its contents go yourself. 


The “ CeREALINE CooK-Book,” containing over two hundred carefully prepared recipes by a cook 
of national reputation, will be sent to any one who will mention where this advertisement was seen, 
and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the CeEREALINE Mra, Co., Columbus, Ind. 
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Is 


The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
ient and low priced. Handy to get into and out 
of. Handy for single horse or pair. Handy for 
one person or more. Handy to load or unload. 
Send for Free Circular, ‘‘How to purchase direct 
from the manufacturer.” 


BRADLEY & C0. 2 #scscesscde 


Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


60 John Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, &c. 


Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra News, Lithographic 
Plate Printing, Artotype, Photogravure and Heliotype . 
ART PUBLICATIONS PRINTED WITH 
Geo. Mather’s Sons’ Fine Wood Cut Ink. 








D. APPLETON & CO.’S C. E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Picturesque America. American Art Printer. 
Picturesque Europe. Am. Tract SOCIETY’S 
Picturesque Palestine. Tllus’ad Christian Weekly. 

ArT Pos. Co.’s (Toronto' 

HARPER BROTHERS’ ‘Prins Caan, 

Ancient Mariner. PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’8 


Pastoral Days. Picturesque Australia, 
As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink, 
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COTTAGE PORTFOLIO WITH SUPPLEMENT 


contains about Firry illustrations of cosy, artistic CoTTaGEs. 
Modern, fully up to the times. They are studies for economy 
and convenience. Original in — Many of the plans are 
entirely different in arrangement m the ordinary cottage. 
Size, 10x12 inches, showing floor plans, elevations, and per- 
spectives, also giving description and cost ofeach. It is just 
the work for all who contemplate building. Sent 
post-paid for $1.00. Address 

D. S. HOPKINS, Architect, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Mermin ubbert © 
NS Goops 
SPORTSM es tects 


Send 
20 Qnts fa 
26 West 23" STREET a 
































K, x e. fj 
RIFLE. REVOLVER, SPORTING 60008 
OR ANYTHING IN THE SPORTING LINE, WRITE 


JENNEY & GRAHAM GUN CO., 


53 State Street, - CHICAGO. 




















































Shop further. 








LADIES %0uld beware of cheap, inferior dressings, 


new name, or labeled as a dealer’s “‘ special’’ or “own’’ make, 
to sell for 25 cents, in imitation of RAVEN GLOSS. Dealers 
recommend them simply because they all pay a greater projit. 


best; is economical; makes shoes look natural, not varnished. 
Ten years in the market, and unequalled. 


now put up in handsome packages, given a 


Insist upon having RAVEN GLOSS; it is the 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, M’frs, New York. 








Beautiful and Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


Stained 





SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W. C. YOUNG *Shitkbenrnia, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA, 
Nos. — and 923 Chestnut Street. 
ARSETS....sc0«; Sebksb ae eeabices wesanet $11, 422) 645-6 -61 
Bg ER Se 2,;287,427.01 

“A SOLID policy in a SOLID company isa SOLID com- 
fort in any situation of life.” 





font over 


6 dep Pape 
BURIED CITIES }:::.°: 
RECOVERED.” #:: 

& 7 forusely 
Ill ated 


and descriptive of every land mentionedin oy Bible. 
A Positive Necessity to one who wishes properly 
to understand the Holy Scripture. Thousands are 
beings sold. Liberal terms, express paid. BRADLEY 

(Founded 1847), Manufacturers and Publish- 
ers, 66 'N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE 





Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, etc., 
mailed on application. HIRAM HOLLAND 
SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N.Y. BULBS. 





BIND YOUR MAGAZINE. 





The first volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE was completed by the publication of the June number. The 
permanent interest and importance of the articles contained in these six issues, comprising nearly 800 pages, 
will give them an exceptional value for preservation in a substantial form. The publishers have prepared a 
unique and handsome form of binding in English buckram cloth, especially imported for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
The volume has a gilt top, and will be found extremely durable and elegant, and the price is low. 


Back numbers exchanged for the bound volume, if numbers are untrimmed and in good 


condition, or the owner's copies bound up, 


> + + $0.75 


Subscribers must remit 30 cents for postage when ss vias is to te retereed by mail. 


Cases for binding, post-free, ° ° . 


THE NEW YORK TIMES says: 


‘“‘ScRIBNER for June completes its first volume. Probably a 
history of magazine ventures would be unable to record any 
other success so signal, so deserved, and so gratifying. Every- 
thing printed has heen well worth printing, many contributions 
have been of real importance, and some of them are to take their 
places at once as parts of that literature which does not die. From 
the start ScRIBNER has steadily grown better and better.” 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE says: 


**No recent contribution to literature has given so much delight 
to lovers of good reading as the Thackeray letters, published in 
ScRIBNER’s MAGAZINE. With each installment, the half incredu- 
lous recognition with which the first letters were received, renews 
itself. The genius, the humor, and the pathos of Thackeray, all 
shine in every line of these friendly letters. It is like the des- 
paired of, yet hoped and longed for meeting, eye to eye, and face 
to face, with one who had passed apparently beyond all hope of 
our sight again in the world. .« The promise of the Scribners 
to publish a first-class magazine, ably and liberally edited, has 
already been fulfilled.” 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN says: 


“‘The Thackeray Letters are a treasure-trove indeed, and grow 
richer with each installment in their revelations of the warm aid 
generous humanity of the man so mistakenly called a cynic arid 
a mocker.” 


THE NEW YORK SUN says: 

**SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE holds its own splendidly. The June 
number opens with an article by Mr. Ropes on Portraits of Napo- 
leon, a worthy parallel to the recent account of the Portraits of 
Julius Cesar. The stories of the number are admirable. The 
Unpublished Letters of Thackeray are continued, end by way of 
solid discussion Mr. F. J. Stimson has an instructive essay on the 
Ethics of Democracy.”’ 


THE NEW YORK GRAPHIC says: 

“Those who are looking for something bright, entertaining, and 
at the same time instructive to read, cannot find anything better 
suited to their tastes than the last number of SCRIBNER’S MaG- 
AZINE.” 

















O furnish a table with the daintiest of porcelain and the richest 

of crystal is the aim of every clever housewife. Those who 

are best posted say that nowhere can this be done so readily as at 

Ovingtons’. Not only is the variety large, but everything is in 
+ perfect taste. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


EASTERN HOuSE: 240 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
WESTERN HOuSE: 145 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 





On receipt of a two-cent stamp, they will send their book on Art Pottery. 
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The only brand of Laundry Soap 
awarded a first class medal at the 
New Orleans Exposition. GQuaran- 
teed absolutely pure, and for general 
household purposes is the very best 


SOAP 






















Wank Se pease 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust,” and Medicated Papers. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK, 


is 


CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 





MANILLA, 





WHITE, 


31 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass, 

A. P. W. Paper Co.: 
Gentlemen— Your 


AND 


Wrapping 
Papers, 


per” is useful in the 
treatment of Anal dis- 
eases, @ ng wo a 
great extent the in- 
tense itching, is arem- 
edy ow A applied,and 

i convincing 
of its merits. 

F, M, Jounson, M.D, 

July 1, 1885. 


ERFORATED 


waarPlhe- oi LET WP 





OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


“Medicated Toilet Pa- pr 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, 


GhABRALSAAREI VUUY 


INTED PAPER, or that containing 
chemicals incident to the ordinary 
process of manufacture, is @ cause of Hem- 
orrhoids, The“ Sranparp” Brand is not 
medicated, but is entirely free from any 
deleterious substance, On receiptof $3 we 


Deliver One Dozen 1000-Sheet Rolls 


and Nickel Fixtures, anywhere in the 
United States accessible by express, or Two 
Rolls and Nickel Fixture for $ |, 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has 


IN ROLLS. 


This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profes- 
sion, offers 8 method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoy- 


ALL SIZES 


quickly yields to its influence. 


Pocket Packet, 10c, Eight Packets and Leather Pocket Case, $1. Price 


ance attending the use of other remedies, 


N. Y. 





LONDON, 


British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Company, 
Limited, 
Banner Street, 

St. Lukes, E. 0. 





Wrapping 
Paper 


FOR 
BRIGHT 
GOODS. 
PERFECT 


PROTECTION 


AGAINST 


roved a most successful vehicle for 


emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that regular, persistent treatment, without which the advice and reme- 
dies of ablest physicians fail to relieve. 


The itching type of the disease 


INJURY 


per Roll of 1000 Sheets, 50c, Two 1000-Sheet Rolls and Nickel Fixture, 


AND 


Mention this Magazine 


WEIGHTS. 





$1.30, Delivered Free anywhere in the United States on receipt of price. 
i ddress 


FROM ; 


DAMPNESS. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
originals may be seen at our office. 


New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886. 
It is a decided pea g to find an advertised article possessing 
real merit, I enclose $1 for a further supply. 
Boston, May 10, 1885. 
I have been a sufferer for years, until relieved by your Medi- 
cated Paper, and would not be without it. 
Corpus Curist!I, TEX., July 1, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has relieved me so much that I have 
much pleasure in recommending it. a y 
New York, April 5, 1886. 


From a Puysicran.—I am much pleased with your sample of 
Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and pocket 
ease for $1 enclosed. 

NEWBURGH, May 17, 1886. 
My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I 
enclose $1 for eight packets with pocket case. 
New York, April, 1885. 


Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying 
result. It is a splendid remedy and has my unqualified endorse- 
ment. Please send two 1000-sheet rolls. 





| 
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_ GLEN Fats, N. Y., April 24, 1886. 
I have never seen anything equal to your Medicated Paper, 


and shall always keep a supply. 
LisBon, D. T., April 30, 1886. 


Your Medicated by ad is a bonanza in my family ; has relieved 
two cases of long standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls, 


Hwupsoy, O., April 8, 1886. 
Your Medicated Paper is the best article I have seen, and the 
only real medicated paper. 
WAYNE, NEB., July 18, 1885. 
I enclose draft for which send me Medicated Paper. I want 
your Medicated, no other. 
Norristown, Pa., Dec. 15, 1886. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
ENTLEMEN :—Having recommended your Medicated Paper to 
a number of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, I find it of 
at benefit in preventing the intense itching, and in some cases 
as made a permanent cure. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., Aug. 20, 1886. 
Please send the Medicated Paper herewith ordered at once; 
T have found it to do all you claim. 





i® NWEISS 


A CREAM: 


Old woman! old woman! why 
Fly up 80 high ? 

Have Fe swept the cobwebs 
Off the sky ? 

No! no! I’ve been up 
This afternoon 


To brighten the téeth of 
*“*The Man in the Moon!” 


| 
y I made them so clean and glistening white, 
That he wont beafraid to show them to-night, 
i A very difficult task it might seem, 
But I easily did it with Zonweiss Cream. — 


ONWEISS 1s made from new materials, and is the most pure, agreeable and 
perfect dentifrice ever known, Refined people everywhere use and praise it, 
SENATOR COGGESHALL: ‘I cheerfully recommend ZONWEISS, on 


\} account of its purity and eflicacy.”’ 
DR. 8. C. GRIGGS, Ex-President of the Missouri State Dental Society, 


. C 
heartily recommends it. 
PRICE 35 CENTS. 


Sold by all Druggiste and Fancy Goods Dealers, or sent by mail on receipt of price, 
y JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Operative Chemists, 
23 Cedar Street, New York. 
— 


a 
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Specially for-Childpen: 


THE BEST FOR THE COMPLEXION. “A BALM FOR THE SKIN.” ECONOMICAL, {IT WEARS TO THINNESS OF A WAFER, 




















Trow’s PRINTING ANO BooksinvING COMPANY, 



















" ESTERBROOK © Tits oe | 

: 26 JOHN STREET i 
X NEW YORK. *VOl 

_ FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. LEADING NOS.: 048, 14, 130, 323, 161. 5 








Horstords | 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


[LIQUID] 

A preparation of the phosphates of ime, magnesia, 
potash and iron with phosphoric acid in such form as < 
be iy d by the system. Prepared accord “ 
ing to the directions of Professor E. N. een of = em 
Cambridge, Mass. WY 4 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, va \ 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 


NERVOUSNESS, 


WEAKENED. ENERGY, INDIGESTION, ETC. 
NATURAL FRUIT een age recommended and prescribed by physicians ae d 
FLAVORS ge erage 


SJ71dW 





Its setion will harmonize with such stimulants as are 





necessary to take. 
It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both 





























































Assets, $9, 111,000. Surplus, $2, 129,000. 







” One-third 
the Princi- 














MOST PERFECT MADE. | ney =F 
sed by the United States G "% ® It ToAbes & delicious drink with water and sugar only. / °> \ 
the es Governmen j 
Bndoreed b the | heads of, the Great Universite and Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. y ( 
¥ ic sts as e ronges urest, an SSF, SRE RIES TS SARE J 
ost Healthful. Dr. Price’s the only Baking Powder Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars - ik 
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